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ANNUAL REVIEW. 



The Forty- Ninth Annual Report of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York for the year 1906- 
1907 is presented herewith. Part First contains the Pro- 
ceedings of the Chamber for the year ending April 30th, 
1907, the Roll of Members, Officers and Committees, Con- 
stitution and By-Laws. Part Second contains the usua] 
Trade Reviews and Statistical Tables of Trade and Finance 
of the City and State of New York and of the United 
States. 

The following are the principal subjects which have en- 
gaged the attention of the Chamber during the year : 

Chirr ency Reform, — Among the many questions of im- 
portance affecting the material interests of the country, 
which command the attention and solicitude of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, existing currency oonditions and needed 
reforms have ever taken front rank. The conditions of our 
currency have changed with the different periods of our 
history, and have presented financial crises at different 
times. The great problem of the Civil War was to finance 
the imperative and unprecedented needs of the Govern- 
ment. The creation of the National Bank system, the 
issuing of "fiat" money, (commonly called "greenbacks,") 
and the going upon a paper basis, were results of the Civil 
War and its financial necessities. The prevalent belief in 
Europe was that the Southern Confederacy would not be 
overcome, and, as a result, the United States had no bor- 
rowing credit abroad. 

Following the war a large and powerful party through- 
out the country contended for the payment of the interest- 
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bearing debt of the nation by the issuing of non- interest 
bearing notes, or "Hat" money. With difficulty this 
attempt at repudiation was overcome and specie payments 
resumed in 1879. Later a silver propaganda sought to 
re-open the mints for the coinage of legal tender silver 
dollars, notwithstanding the great depreciation of that 
metal. This was another form of repudiation, and, if 
successful, would have driven the country to a silver basis, 
would have discredited us in the Exchanges of the world 
and resulted in an almost inconceivable loss to the nation. 

This Chamber inspired, supported and mainly financed 
the academic campaign which was made in behalf of the 
** gold standard," the foundation for which work was 
laid in the Indianapolis Monetary Convention. New 
York being the financial and commercial centre of the 
country enables the Chamber to realize more fully and 
discern more clearly the defects in our currency system, 
which result from f»xisting national laws. The absence of 
elasticity, which is inseparable from bond-secured circula- 
tion, prevents the bank-note circulation of the country 
from responding in any essential degree, to the varying 
demands of commerce. In order to command and concen- 
trate public attention upon this subject, accentuate defects 
and suggest remedies, a Committee was created, consisting 
of John Claflin, Dumont Clarke, Isidor Straus, 
Frank A. Vanderlip and Charles A. Conant. The 
Committee made a thorough study of the subject and 
submitted to the Chamber a full, candid and complete 
report of exceptional ability. The report was adopted by 
the Chamber, and the Committee were directed to co- op- 
erate with a Commission created by the American Bankers 
Association, consisting of fifteen leading financiers, re- 
presenting National banks. State banks. Savings banks, 
Trust companies and private bankers. In colaboration 
with this Commission a report was agreed upon and pre- 
sented by said Commission of fifteen to the Committees of 
Congress and supported by speeches on the part of the 
different members. 

The resulting legislation on the part of Congress in- 
creased the volume of National bank notes which may be 
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retired in any one month from $3,000,000 to $9,000,000, the 
Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to deposit cus- 
toms receipts in banks the same as any other revenue 
receipts, and was authorized to accept as security for 
public deposits any securities which are lawful invest- 
ments for savings banks in Massachusetts and New York. 
Three very important legislative results have thus been 
accomplished, for which the Chamber may well take ta 
itself a good degree of credit. 

Other Legislation in Congress. — In addition to the^ 
representations made to Congress on the subject of Cur- 
rency Reform, the Committee on Foreign Commerce and 
the Revenue Laws was charged with the duty of expres- 
sing the sentiment of the Chamber in regard to certain 
other pending measures of legislation. Among these were r 
1st, Consular Re Organization Bill ; 2d, The Philippine^ 
Tariff Bill ; Hd, The Bill Postponing the Extension of the 
Coastwise Navigation Laws to the Philippines ; 4th, The 
Establishment of a United States District Court in the 
Orient ; and 6th, Amendments to the Chinese Exclusion 
Act. 

The Consular Reorganization Bill became law, as did the 
Bill postponing the Extension of the Coastwise Navigation 
Laws to the Philippines and the Bill providing for the estab- 
lishment of a United States District Court in the Orient.. 
All efforts to secure Congressional action on the amend- 
ment of the Chinese Exclusion Act proved futile, and the- 
opposition to the Philippine Tariff Bill proved stronger 
than any influences which could be mustered in its favor. 
At the December meeting of the Chamber a preamble and 
resolutions were unanimously adopted urging upon the- 
Committee of the Philippines of the United States Senate 
the early and favorable consideration of the Tariff Bill. 
Similar resolutions had been adopted in April, 1906, when 
the Bill first reached the Senate. The Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Commerce and the Revenue Laws- 
directed the attention of the Chamber to the fact that a 
concerted effort was being made to secure a favorable 
report upon this measure of vital importance to the future- 
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development of the Philippine Islands and not at all 
likely to affect the economic interests of this country. 

Reciprocity with Oermany. — The important question of 
placing on a satisfactory basis the commercial relations 
between the United States and Germany was considered at 
the December meeting, and the series of resolutions then 
offered was referred to the Committee on Foreign Com- 
merce and the Revenue Laws for consideration. The 
Chairman of the Committee stated that the question had 
received very careful consideration from them, and that 
they would have submitted a report at that meeting were 
it not for the fact that the President of the United States 
had recently sent a Commission of three experts to Berlin 
for the purpose of conferring with the German authorities 
and the German Chambers of Commerce on the whole sub- 
ject of the Customs' Administrative Act, and of better 
trade relations with Germany. It was hoped that through 
the negotiations conducted between this Commission and 
the German Government some basis would be reached 
which would be satisfactory to the German Government, 
and at the same time more acceptable to Congress than 
some previous proposals involving amendments to the 
Customs' Administrative Law had been. 

Private Property at Sea in War Times. — Throughout 
its whole history the Chamber has never ceased to advo- 
cate the doctrine of the exemption of the persons and 
property of private citizens from capture at sea in time of 
war. The subject again came up in the form of a report 
presented at the January meeting, which contained a 
reminder that this country, since an early period in its 
history, had consistently favored the application in time 
of war of the same principle on the sea as now applies by 
the consent of all civilized peoples on land. It was pointed 
out that the adoption of such a rule could be secured only 
by a general treaty, entered into by all the maritime 
powers, and the Chamber had, as recently as December, 
1898, urged the President to convene an international con- 
gress for the purpose of securing universal recognition of 
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the enlightened principle that private property on the sea 
should be as secure from violence and capture as private 
property on land. As this appeal produced no result, the 
convening of the Second Peace Conference at the Hague 
prompted the recommendation that a communication be 
addressed to the Secretary of State, urging that the dele- 
gates of the United States to this Conference be instructed 
to present and urge, as one of the proposals to be made by 
the United States, the adoption of international rules pro- 
viding for the freedom from capture of private property on 
the sea, whether belonging to neutrals or non-combatant 
citizens of belligerent nations, except in the case of contra- 
band of war or violation of a blockade. The report was 
adopted, and an acknowledgment of the communication of 
the Chamber was received from the Secretary of State, 
which stated that the contents of the memorial would 
receive the careful consideration to which their importance 
and the magnitude of the interests represented by the 
Chamber entitled them. 

Explosive Mines on the High Seas. — Another question 
of international scope was made the subject of a communi- 
cation to the Secretary of State at the January meeting — 
the dangers that threaten commerce and navigation on the 
high seas through the indiscriminate placing of explosive 
mines by belligerents. The serious danger to which ship- 
ping is thus exposed became apparent during the late 
Russo-Japanese war and for some time after its close. 
Though the actual loss of life and property by contact 
with one of the numerous mines afloat in the waters of 
Northern China was not great, it seemed desirable that an 
international agreement should be arrived at between the 
principal maritime nations in order to remove the future 
possibility of serious menace from this source. It was, 
therefore, urged that the delegates of the United States to 
the Second Hague Peace Conference bring up the subject 
as matter for consideration by that body. 

Promotion of South American Trade. — A report on the 
means of increasing the trade of the United States with the 
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countries of South America was presented and adopted at 
the December meeting. The recommendations made by 
Secretary Root, as the result of his travels and investiga- 
tions, received, in the main, the approval of the Chamber. 
The Secretary's conclusion, however, that the means of 
communication between the two divisions of the Conti- 
nent were inadequate was regarded as being only partially 
correct. It was pointed out that there are, and have been 
for many years, numerous lines of freight steamers plying 
regularly between New York and other ports of the United 
States and the South American countries. In the first ten 
months of 1906, eight steamers per month, on an average, 
had been dispatched from New York for Brazilian ports, 
and the same number from New York for River Plate 
ports in Uruguay and the Argentine. Freight rates in the 
South American trade had probably never been so low, 
and competition seemed likely to keep these rates down. 
The Committee making the report were thus unable to 
regard the question of freight transportation as vitally 
affecting the development of our South American 
trade. But they admitted that the mail communica- 
tions between the United States and many South Ameri- 
can countries were slow, irregular and uncertain, and 
that mails from New York to some of these countries 
must generally be forwarded by way of Europe to reach 
their destination quickly. In the same way, passengers 
traveling from the United States to many of the countries 
of South America go by way of Europe, preferring fast 
steamers provided with first-class accommodations to the 
direct steamers which are chiefly freight carriers. The 
Committee accordingly favored the payment of a liberal 
postal subsidy that there might be established quick, 
frequent and direct mail communication, and that first- 
class passenger accommodation might be provided to facili 
tate commercial intercourse with the countries of South 
America. One great condition was insisted on as abso- 
lutely necessary for the enlargement of South American 
^xvi^e — the giving to our South American customers a freer 
chance and a wider door for their products. In this con- 
nection it was pointed out that the ratification of the pro- 
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posed treaty of reciprocity with the Argentine Republic 
would have been of inestimable value to our trade. The 
Committee declared themselves as of the firm opinion that 
the policy of reciprocal tariff concessions which would avoid 
any radical or subversive changes in our protective system 
while providing for a mutually profitable interchange of 
commerce, should be continued and extended in our deal- 
ings with the countries of South America. 

Terminal Fadlities of the Port. — The most important 
subject of local concern which came before the Chamber 
during the year was presented in the form of a report from 
the Committee on Foreign Commerce and the Revenue 
Laws at the January meeting. The report was prompted 
by a letter received from one of the members of the 
Chamber calling attention to the lack of terminal freight 
facilities in the City of New York and recommending the 
construction of an elevated railroad around the waterfront 
of the City for transportation purposes. The Committee 
reviewed the various contributions made to the discussion 
of this subject during the last twelve years, including 
reports made to the Chamber in 1896 and 1898. The fact 
was adverted to that the discussion had been barren of 
results, and that no active steps had been taken looking 
toward the adoption of a broad and comprehensive plan 
for the improvement of the terminal facilities of New 
York City. In the judgment of the Committee the prob- 
lem divided itself into three heads : (I) the proper utiliza- 
tion of the waterfront ; (2) the interchange of freight 
between the water carrier and the land carrier ; and (3) to 
the interchange between the water and land carriers and 
the warehouse. The municipal policy of securing as large 
a revenue as possible from the rental of piers seemed to 
the Committee to be fundamentally wrong. They reiter- 
ated the opinion as formerly expressed by the Chamber, 
that the policy of the City should be directed towards in- 
viting commerce to this port by the establishment of pier 
rentals at such figures as will not be prohibitive and will 
not drive shipping to other shores. As to the question of 

transportation of freight, it was believed that a large class 
2* 
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would probably always require the same mode of convey- 
ance now in use, namely the truck, but many other goods 
in large quantities could be handled in a more economical 
manner by the closer proximity of water carrier, rail 
carrier and warehouse. The construction of warehouses 
over the steamship piers was conceded to be impracticable, 
but it appeared to the Committee to be entirely feasible to 
establish a system of warehouses on West Street, in the 
neighborhood of the steamship piers and in some way 
physically connected with them, thereby materially re- 
ducing the cost of handling the inward cargo. The system 
of inshore railroad freight stations, it was pointed out, 
would also assist materially in effecting a closer connection 
of the water carrier, land carrier and the warehouse. As 
after the completion of the present work of improvement 
on the Erie canal a considerably enlarged freight traflSc 
may be expected between New York and Western points, 
it seemed to the Committee that the disposal of this traffic 
would form a subject for special consideration. As they 
did not consider themselves competent to submit a com- 
plete solution of the problem of improving the terminal 
facilities of New York City, the Committee recommended 
the appointment of a Special Committee composed of 
those members who are most conversant with the question 
involved, charged with the duty of carefully investigating 
the question of the terminal facilities of New York City, 
and reporting a complete plan for the future compre- 
hensive development of the waterfront of Greater New 
York. The report was adopted, but, at the suggestion of 
the President, the recommendation for the appointment of 
a Special Committee was amended by referring the whole 
matter back to the Committee on Foreign Commerce and 
the Revenue Laws, accompanied by the authorization to 
associate with them such other members of the Chamber 
as they may think best. 

Interest on Call Loans, — On a motion made by Mr. 
Jacob H. Schiff, at the December meeting, the Committee 
on Finance and Currency were requested to examine into 
and report upon the practicability of devising means 
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through which the interest rate beyond six per cent, upon 
caJl loans made at the New York Stock Exchange can be 
better regulated than at present. Mr. Sohiff character- 
ized the then existing conditions in regard to call loans as 
nothing less than barbarous, and declared his inability to 
believe that it is necessary for the rate of interest on such 
loans to advance on a single day from six or seven per cent, 
in the morning to twenty-five or thirty per cent, and higher 
in the afternoon. The Committee reported at the February 
meeting that after fully discussing the scope and purport 
of the resolution they found the views of the members of 
the Committee to be so widely divergent as to possible 
remedies that they were unable to agree upon a report, 
and they asked to be discharged from further considera- 
tion of the resolution. 

The Nev) Post Office Building. — At the February meet- 
ing, a resolution approving of the bill introduced by Con- 
gressman Oloott, calling for an appropriation of $3,500,000 
for the construction of a post office building for this City 
on the site already acquired, was unanimously adopted. It 
was pointed out that the facilities provided by the present 
post office building have long since been proved insufficient 
to meet the needs of the service, and the Chamber urged 
upon Congress that the appropriation for the purpose of 
erecting a new building be passed at the present session. 

Ptcblic Service Commissions Bill. — The Chairman of the 
Committee on Internal Trade and Improvements submitted 
at the April meeting a report and resolution, which were 
adopted, in regard to the bill pending in the State Legisla- 
ture, providing for the establishment of the Public Service 
Commissions. The Committee regarded the general fea- 
tures of this proposed law as an important and perhaps 
decisive step towards sound re-adjustment of the relations 
between the public and the corporations which enjoy fran- 
chises or corporate rights under grants made by the Legis- 
lature. In some respects, however, the Committee believed 
that the bill required amendment. Reference was made to 
the extensive provisions for interference with the executive 
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and internal administration of corporations. These seemed 
to the Committee to be unnecessary in order to carry ont 
the general purpose of the bill, and inconsistent with 
efficiency and even safety of administration. The provision 
that the Commission may issue orders to employees vras 
declared to be clearly wrong. In the case of a railroad 
company, public safety requires that orders shall be issued 
only by officers of the company according to the rules 
governing it, and any direct issues of orders or other inter- 
ference with discipline by an outside authority ought not 
to be permitted. The Committee expressed the hope that 
in all these matters of administration, and in the provisions 
which deal with the methods of creating stock, borrowing 
money, and organizing and consolidating companies, the 
bill would be so amended as not unnecessarily to restrict en- 
terprise or prohibit legitimate invitations to new capital. In 
the opinion of the Committee, rigorous publicity is the 
true, and, in the long run, the most effective cure for evils 
in these respects, rather than the establishment of minute 
requirements as to the detail of administration. It was 
also the judgment of the Committee that the act ought, 
subject to proper restrictions, to provide a judicial review 
as to the justice and reasonableness of orders which tend 
seriously to impair the income or available capital of cor- 
porations. Amended in the respects indicated, it was 
resolved that the Chamber should urge the Legislature to 
pass the bill. 

The State Forest Preserve. — At the February meeting a 
preamble and resolution were offered by Mr. Charles S. 
Smith, setting forth the menace to the State Forest Pre- 
serve involved in a concurrent resolution then pending in 
the Legislature. One of the objects of the resolution was to 
permit damming of the streams in the Adirondack region 
under the plea of storage of water for public purposes 
while it is really sought to construct dams and reservoirs 
for private gain. In support of the protest against the 
passage of the resolution, a letter was read from the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber in which he alluded to the fact that 
the preservation of the Adirondack forest was brought 
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before the Chamber in 1883 by himself and others, with 
the result that a Committee was appointed to represent the 
Chamber at Albany in regard to this subject. The Com- 
mittee succeeded in arousing public interest, and finally 
procured the appointment by the Legislature of the first 
Forestry Commission. The Chamber has followed the sub- 
ject with intelligent interest ever since, and it was largely 
influential in having inserted in the new Constitution of 
the State the clause relating to the Adirondack forests, 
which the concurrent resolution referred to proposes to 
defeat. At the request of Mr. Jesup, Mr. Joseph H. 
Choate gave a brief historical review of the connection of 
the Chamber with this subject, and explained the action of 
the Constitutional Convention in regard to the forest pre- 
serves. That action was taken by a nearly unanimous 
vote and was endorsed by the people with similar emphasis. 
An amendment very like the one now offered passed two 
successive Legislatures and was submitted to the people in 
1896, but was voted down by a larger vote, Mr. Choate 
believed, than had ever been given upon any single Con- 
stitutional amendment proposed and submitted to them in 
this State. The preamble and resolution of protest were 
unanimously adopted. 

Objects of Charitahle Benijicence. — It was announced at 
the annual meeting of May, 1906, that the total subscrip- 
tions received by the Chamber for the suflferers by the San 
Francisco disaster amounted up to that date to $778,000. 
Of this sum $610,706 was contributed by 360 members of 
the Chamber — a gratifying evidence, as President Jesup 
remarked that the Chamber generally practices what it 
preaches. 

Another appeal was made at the February meeting on 
behalf of the sufferers by famine in China, and at the 
meeting in March in regard to the existing famine in 
Southeastern Russia. In both cases the Chamber urged 
its members to contribute to the fund which had already 
been started for the relief of these two cases of wide-spread 
and serious distress. 
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Distinguished Guests, — Among the distinguished visi- 
tors introduced to the Chamber during the year were Sir 
Alexander Bbown, an old merchant of this City, and for 
many years the head of the great house of Brown, Ship- 
ley & Co., of London ; Senator Richard Waddington, 
an active member of the French Senate and President of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Rouen, and the Right Hon- 
orable James Bryce, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of Great Britain to the United States. 
The introduction of Mr. Bryce took the form of a special 
reception, which was attended by 560 members of the 
Chamber. In the absence of Mr. Jesup, Mr. John S. 
Kennedy, the Senior Vice-President, presided. In intro- 
ducing the honored guest, Mr. Kennedy adverted to the 
fact that his recollections of Mr. Bryce extended back 
sixty years when both were boys in Glasgow. He had 
consequently followed Mr. Bryce' s career with special 
interest, and said that probably no one his Government 
could have selected was better equipped for the respon- 
sible duties he had undertaken. The formal address of 
welcome was made by Mr. Seth Low, who, in expressing 
regret for the absence of Mr. Jesup, paid a warm tribute 
to the President of the Chamber. Mr. Low said that he 
and his fellow-members welcomed Mr. Brvoe first of all 
in his representative capacity as Ambassador of the great 
country of which they of the Chamber of Commerce, at 
least, did not hesitate to speak of as the mother country, 
because the Charter of the Chamber was granted in Colo- 
nial days when New York was a province of Great 
Britain. Whatever differences might have arisen between 
the two nations since, underlying them all is the common 
ground of kinship in purpose and destiny which makes 
the tie between them a very real one. 

In his reply Mr. Bryce said he could find no words 
worthy or adequate to express his sense of gratitude for 
the reception accorded him. It was a source of special 
interest and pleasure to be received by the Chamber, since 
having once been President of the British Board of Trada 
he had necessarily become familiar with great commercial 
questions. He referred in terms of admiration to the 
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amazing progress made by the City of New York, and 
intimated his belief that in thirty or forty years the popu- 
lation within twenty miles of the spot on which they 
stood would be the largest aggregation of population upon 
the earth. He looked upon the unprecedented growth of 
trade between the United States and Great Britain as 
being a guarantee that peace and good will would rest 
upon a material as well as upon a sentimental basis. He 
admired the swift responsiveness to every change in condi- 
tions, to every change in production and transportation 
which American markets show. He spoke of the counsel 
of caution which the timid European who does his busi- 
ness in a quieter fashion might be tempted to address to us 
here, but he had learned enough of practical experience in 
commerce to know that it would probably be useless. He 
did not believe that the violent oscillations in trade and in 
stock securities which asserted themselves occasionally 
here revealed anything unsound in the material condition 
of the country. So far as he could venture an opinion, 
the industries and the commerce of the whole continent of 
the United States, and of Canada also, are in a state of 
stable and assured prosperity. He rejoiced in this, not less 
as an Englishman than as a friend and lover of America, 
and he looked forward with confidence to a long future of 
prosperity for this country — of constantly expanding 
commerce, accompanied by the constantly increasing wel- 
fare and happiness of the masses of our people. 

Annual Banqtcet. — Among the guests of honor at the 
annual banquet of the Association, held on November 22, 
1906, the chief were Baron Speck von Sterwburg, Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Germany, 
and the Right Honorable Sir Henry Mortimer Durand, 
the then retiring Ambassador of Great Britain. The 
former responded to the toast of *'The Relations between 
the German Empire and the United States," and referred 
to the historical friendship which had existed from the 
earliest days of the republic between this country and 
Prussia. During America's period of necessity and weak- 
ness, in the trying years between 1783 and 1789, Prussia 
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was the only European Power which showed herself 
willing to have true relations with the United States, and 
to make a treaty of amity and commerce with the young 
Republic. During the revolutionary period men of Ger- 
man birth were among the best fighters, and in time of 
peace Germans had been among the country's leaders. 
Men of German birth or blood succeeded in saving Mary- 
land, Missouri and Kentucky to the Union at the outbreak 
of the Civil war, and since the Civil War the emigration of 
young Americans to the German Universities had helped 
to weave a strong web of love and sympathy between the 
two nations. This has had a powerful influence in bring- 
ing about an exchange of culture, and inspired the German 
Emperor with the idea of an exchange of professors. He 
was unable to see any line of cleavage in the commercial 
relations between the two countries, since the prosperity 
of the one meant the prosperity of the other. He was 
hopeful of the most beneficial results to both from the 
interchange of views which was then taking place in regard 
to the tariff situation — an interchange which emphasized a 
trait possessed in striking degree by President Roosevelt 
and Emperor William, namely, an abiding desire for the 
truth, a preference to understand your neighbor rather 
than to misunderstand. 

In responding to the toast of "Diplomacy and Com- 
merce," Sir Henry Mortimer Durand made a humorous 
reference to the passing of the picturesque anachronisms of 
diplomacy and claimed that the diplomatic service had 
caught the spirit of the age. For many years past the 
Embassies and Legations had been devoting their attention 
much more than formerly to the interests of trade, and 
every year saw more attention paid to the subject. In 
taking a formal farewell of the country, he said that his 
regret in leaving America was tempted by one great satis- 
faction, the belief that at no time since the war of the revo- 
lution had the feeling between the two countries been as 
friendly as it is now. He thought it unnecessary to dwell 
upon the subject, because people who are really good 
friends do not need to talk much about it. He, neverthe- 
less, felt that it was right to recognize and rejoice in the 
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fact that the old era of misunderstanding and prejudice 
was passing away. 

Presidency of the Chamber.— In presenting, at the 
annual meeting of May, 1906, the ticket for officers and 
members of the Standing Committees of the Chamber, Mr. 
ScHiEREN, the Chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
adverted to the fact that although Mr. Jesup requested 
that his name be not presented by the Committee for 
nomination, the Committee most earnestly urged Mr. 
Jesup to withdraw his objection. In announcing the vote 
of the ballot. Vice President Bliss added that it was the 
unanimious desire and request of the Chamber that the 
President should serve them for another term. In acknow- 
ledging his re-election as President, Mr. Jesup accepted the 
mandate of the Chamber and the decision of the Committee 
as marking out for him the path of duty which he had 
always found to be the path of safety. The time has now 
come, however, when it is imperatively necessary to relieve 
Mr. Jesup of the duties he has performed with a steadfast 
eye to the advancement of the influence of the Chamber, 
and with absolute personal abnegation and disinterested- 
ness. His Presidential term will always remain associated 
with the occupation by the Chamber of the magnificent 
building provided for its permanent home, and with the 
successful raising of the fund required to pay for this 
monumental structure. The unfailing courtesy, tact, and 
dignity, which have marked Mr. Jesup' s discharge of the 
duties of President, have won for him the sincere and last- 
ing respect of his fellow members. In all the history of 
tbe Chamber, no President has carried with him in his 
retirement from office, more sincere regrets and more pro- 
found esteem, than are accorded to Mr. Morris K. 
Jesup. 

Pitting expression has been given to these sentiments in 
a preamble and resolution reported to, and unanimously 
adopted at the annual meeting of May, 1907. These 
convey a tribute to the impartial justice, zeal and efficiency 
with which Mr. Jesup has discharged the duties apper- 
taining to the office which he has just vacated ; they 
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contain a reference to the fact that it has been largely 
through his personal efforts that the Chamber occupies its 
beautiful and monumental building by right of owner- 
ship ; and they declare that Mr. Jesup's high character, 
intelligence, courage and patriotism have combined to 
make him a wise leader and a most worthy regresentative 
of the Chamber in all its public undertakings. It was 
therefore recommended and duly resolved that the mem- 
bers of the Chamber express their grateful appreciation of 
the debt they owe to their retiring President by electing 
him an honorary member of the Chamber. 

The New President — Mr. J. Edward Simmons, who 
was elected on May 2, 1907, to succeed Mr. Jesup as Presi- 
dent of the Chamber, has, during his nineteen years of 
membership, taken a prominent part in the conduct of 
its affairs. He has been twice elected one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Chamber, and has served as Chairman 
of its Executive Committee since May, 1903. Mr. Simmons 
is one of the most prominent representatives of the finan- 
cial world of New York, and has for a long period of 
years been known as one of its most public spirited 
citizens. Members of the Chamber have recognized, with 
striking unanimity, the wisdom of his choice, and con- 
fidently expect under the Presidency of Mr. Simmons a 
perpetuation of the best traditions of the Chamber. 



PART SECOND. 

STAPLES OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

Sugar. — Since 1890 the estimated consumption of sugar 
in the United States has doubled, the total deliveries for 
the year 1906, aggregating nearly three million tons, which 
is the largest in the history of the country, and shows the 
steady progress that has taken place in this important 
industry. Several other interesting features have charac- 
terized the operations of the year, such as the large pro- 
portion of cane sugar either free of duty or only partially 
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taxed that has been imported ; a considerable increase in 
the yield of both Cuba and Porto Rico ; a further ex- 
pansion of the beet sugar industry within our own borders, 
and lastly the practical independence of this market, so 
far as values are concerned, of the heretofore dominating 
influence of Europe and Great Britain. The large pro- 
portions of the beet sugar crop of Europe has very natu- 
rally given prominence for a number of years to that 
product as a controlling factor in all the markets of the 
world in establishing values. This was especially true 
regarding the United States* because we were among the 
largest buyers of raw sugar from all producing countries. 
Now we have arrived at a point where we practically, if 
not absolutely control, quite independently of Europe, 
very nearly ninety per cent, of our requirements. Thus 
the yield of Cuba, which this year (1907) will exceed one 
million three hundred thousand tons and is still increas- 
ing, receives a concession in duty which fixes the destina- 
tion of all shipments, the yield of Hawaii and Porto Rico, 
which aggregate above five hundred and eighty thousand 
tons, is free of duty, while the output of the Louisiana 
and domestic beet crops, which amount to near six hun- 
dred and twenty thousand tons, bring the total available 
supply of raw sugar up to two million five hundred thou- 
sand tons, and leaves only about five hundred thousand 
tons to be obtained elsewhere. In other words we practi- 
cally produce five-sixths of our requirements. The further 
steady expansion of the cane sugar industry of the island 
of Cuba is only a question of time and favorable local 
conditions. What has been accomplished in the past 
has resulted chiefly from the capital and enterprise of our 
own citizens, and, if political tranquillity can be assured, 
there is almost no limitation to which the building up of 
this industry can be carried. So perfectly is the soil and 
climate of the island adapted to the growth of sugar cane 
that it is claimed that in no other place can it be made ready 
for use at so small a cost, while almost within hail of its front 
entrance is the population of a continent that is waiting to 
consume all it can produce. The steady progress that has 
taken place in the development of the sugar beet industry 
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is as important as it is satisfactory, because here is another 
source of supply with a most promising future and great 
possibilities. In addition to the very favorable climatic 
conditions that prevailed all through the season there has 
been a large number of factories in operation as well as an 
increased acreage under cultivation. It is a significant 
fact that the yield during the year under review exceeded 
the largest crop of cane sugar ever produced in the South- 
ern States. Under these circumstances the prediction that 
in a few years the United States will produce all the sugar 
needed for consumption is fully justified. Larger con- 
sumption is due partly to the natural increase in popula- 
tion as well as the great flood of foreign immigration that 
has poured into the country during the year, the arrivals 
having exceeded a million souls. Other influences have 
probably contributed to increase the consumption of this 
staple article of food, as, for instance, the general pros- 
perity that has prevailed throughout the year, the steadi- 
ness of prices and the absence of wide fluctuations, and, 
finally, the attractive appearance and quality of the pro- 
duct of the refineries as offered to retail buyers. 

Increased consumption has not been confined to the 
United States, the chief distributing markets of Great 
Britain and Europe showing large deliveries for the year 
under review, so that although the beet crop of Europe 
was one of the largest on record there has been no ac- 
cumulation of supplies and no demoralizing pressure to 
sell. In other words, the relations of supply and demand 
have been fairly maintained. The most noteworthy fea- 
ture of the beet industry of Europe had been the increased 
production of Russia, which has aggregated one and a half 
million tons, and in the marketing of which there has been 
a good deal of keen competition at all Mediterranean 
ports. 

Molasses. — The available supply of cane molasses was 
considerably smaller than in 1905, chiefly because of the 
falling off in the yield of the Louisiana crop, which was 
the smallest since 1899. About twenty million gallons of 
foreign molasses was imported, but nearly forty per cent. 
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of this quantity was used for re-boiling and about thirty 
per cent, was used for distilling, so that the actual supply 
suitable for table use was necessarily moderate, and had to 
be supplemented with the usual mixtures and substitutes 
that have been growing in favor within the past few years. 
The available supply of cane molasses depends of course 
upon the yield of sugar, of which it is a by-product, and 
hence the larger importations from Cuba and Porto Rico 
were a consequence of the expanding proportions of the 
sugar yield, nevertheless it is a fact that the supply of the 
desirable grades is gradually shrinking because of the 
more perfect crystalization of cane juice by improved 
methods of treatment and the better mechanical equip- 
ment of the modern sugar house. Thus the sugar yield 
is more abundant, but at the expense of the by-product. 
Porto Rico and other West Indian grades are chiefly used 
in the New England and Middle States, while the mixtures 
and substitutes which comprise a large percentage of 
glucose find favor principally with Western consumers. 
The re-boiling of foreign molasses is carried on exclusively 
at the port of Philadelphia, where about six million 
gallons have been used up by this industry, while the 
demand for distilling grades is gradually increasing be- 
cause of the scarcity of other material suitable for this 
industry. The by-product of the refineries, which is 
known to the trade as sugar house syrup, is sold almost 
wholly for export, as refiners are thereby enabled to recover 
from the Government, a draw-back that materially reduces 
the cost of the original raw material. The pure food regu- 
lations, which recently came into operation by reason of 
legislation enacted at the last session of Congress, will no 
doubt affect the preparation of all kinds of liquid sweets 
distributed for table consumption. 

Coffee, — ^The most important influences in shaping the 
course of trade during 1906 was, no doubt, the large crop 
in Brazil, which commenced to loom up early in the year, 
and the liquidation of a stale speculative interest which was 
in course of being completed. The marketing of this large 
crop commenced on the first of July, and almost from the^ 
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beginning the receipts at the chief shipping ports gave evi- 
dence that previous estimates were fully justified. Up to 
and including December 31st the receipts at Rio and 
Santos amounted to 12,119,000 bags, compared with 
7,801,000 bags for the previous corresponding period. Since 
then the receipts show very conclusively that the crop will 
aggregate over eighteen and one-half million bags, which 
is not only the largest yield on record but may be well 
denominated a giant crop in comparison with any previous 
season. But this is not the only feature that has had a 
controlling effect upon all distributing markets, for, in 
addition, the Government of Brazil has been putting into 
operation a newly devised plan for saving the industry 
from the ruinous results of over-production, which threat- 
ened the most important industry of the Republic. This 
is known as the valorization law, and provides for the pur- 
chase by the Government of so much of the surplus offer- 
ings as will prevent prices going below the actual cost of pro- 
duction. This plan is to be financed with the aid of special 
loans that are guaranteed by the Government and the 
purchases are pledged as collateral. The exx)en8es of 
interest and administration are to be liquidated by a sur 
tax of three francs, or about sixty cents per bag, upon 
all exports. Up to the 31st of December the purchases on 
this account are reported to have been three million bags, 
and up to May 31st, 1907, the purchases are believed to 
amount to over seven million bags, a large proportion of 
which has been shipped to this country and Europe. 

These two infiuences have created and intensified a bear- 
ish feeling on the part of roasters, jobbers and all other dis- 
tributing buyers, with the result that operations have been 
restricted in almost every instance to hand-to-mouth pur- 
chases. This condition of affairs is all the more surprising 
in view of the fact that consumption has increased, that 
desirable grades have been scarce and difficult to obtain, 
and that of the increasing visible supply a large per- 
centage is held under the valorization law and is not avail- 
able at present prices. Still prices, with but slight fluctua- 
tions, have drifted steadily downward. The trade appears 
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to lack faith in the efficacy of valorization, although re- 
ports of the next crop foreshadow a yield very much 
smaller than the one that will be completed June 30th, 
1907. 

Tea. — The year has been uneventful in the tea trade, the 
operations of both importers and dealers having been on a 
comparatively moderate scale, while prices have ruled on 
the average fairly steady for all descriptions. The im- 
portations for the year show a considerable falling off 
compared with recent years, and hence the position of 
supplies has been satisfactory, as this has given an oppor- 
tunity for the distribution of the over-supply that accumu- 
lated here two years ago as a result of the war between 
Russia and Japan. There has been an increased demand 
for India and Ceylon Teas, but only because they have 
been available at comparatively moderate and attractive 
prices. 

Tobacco. — General conditions were the same as i|i 1905, 
therefore results were the same in 1906, which, like its 
predecessor, made new high records. The output of manu- 
factured tobacco, including snuflf, aggregated 384,613,341 
pounds, an increase of 18,051,904 pounds; of cigars 
7,373,491,014, increase 348,927,295; of small cigars 
994,779,5:-5, increase 189, 758, 498; of cigarettes 4,427,915,774, 
increase 869,549,680, all of which for home consump- 
tion. For export, tobacco 8,166,696 pounds, increase 
923,003 pounds; cigars 2,099,000, increase 172,000; 
cigarettes 1,863,194,000, increase 52,912,000. Exports of 
domestic leaf tobacco aggregated 323,966,930 pounds, an 
increase of 38,572,678 pounds ; of stems, scraps and cut- 
tings, 12,763,525 pounds, increase 6,232,596 pounds. Con- 
sequently there was active trading from the beginning of 
the year to the end, and the increase of 50,000,000 pounds 
in the production of domestic leaf tobacco could not 
prevent a further average advance of 25 per cent, in the 
value of the product over and above the 25 per cent, 
already gained in 1905. 
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Like activity, with proportionate advances in values, 
prevailed in imported tobaccos, in Havana tobacco even 
more so, owing to a partial crop failure in the lesser por- 
tions of the Island of Cuba, and an almost entire failure in 
the very best section — the celebrated Vuelta Abajo. 

Under these circumstances, producers of and dealers in 
leaf tobacco naturally enjoyed great prosperity, also 
manufacturers of chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff. 

Not so, manufacturers of cigars, who are still contending 
in an open field under the keenest kind of competition, 
which has so far prevented them from advancing prices in 
proportion to the advance in the price of the leaf. Their 
profits have been sadly curtailed, and there is no prospect 
of betterment in the near future. In the leaf market it is 
a case of consumption running ahead of production. 
There can be but one crop of tobacco per year, which is 
already well nigh limited by the lack of suitable soil and 
of the labor to cultivate it. But there are really two crops 
of consumers per year, the *'home" crop, composed of 
those grown up among us and newly acquiring the habit, 
and the *' foreign" crop, composed of those landing on 
our shores many hundred thousand strong, bringing the 
habit with them. 

Cotton. — ^The cotton crop of the United States for the 
year ended September 1st, 1906, amounted to 11,319,860 
bales, weighing 6,788,628,083 pounds, against 13,666,841 
bales, weighing 6,996,731,233 pounds the corresponding 
year ending September Ist, 1906, a decrease of 2,236,981 in 
bales and 1,208,103,160 in pounds. 

The exports to foreign countries during the year ended 
September 1st, 1906, were 6,716,361 bales, against 8,877,400 
bales during the same period in 1905, an decrease of 
2,161,049 bales. 

The Northern spinners took of the crop of 1906, 2,463,948 
bales, and for the same period in 1905, 2,346,662 bales, an 
increase of 107,296, bales. 

The Southern spinners took of the crop of 1906, 2,398,404 
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bales, and in 1906, 2,203,406 bales, an increase of 194,998 
bales. 

The stock of cotton in the markets of the United States 
September 1st, 1906, amounted to 198,178 bales, against 
322,692 bales at the same time in 1905, a decrease of 
124,414 bales. 

The highest price of middling upland cotton in the New 
York market in 1906 was 12.26 cents on the 27th of Janu- 
ary, and the lowest 9.90 cents on the 25th of August. 

Breadstvffs. — The exports of breadstuffs from the United 
States during the fiscal year ended June 30th, 1906, con- 
sisted of 13,919,048 barrels of flour, valued at $59,106,869 
34,973,291 bushels of wheat, valued at $28,767,517 
117,718,667 bushels of corn, valued at $62,061,856 
46,324,935 bushels of oats, valued at $16,234,918 ; 17,729,360 
bushels of barley, valued at $8,663,231. Other breadstuflfs, 
valued at $11,664,510, making a total of $186,468,901, an 
increase over the previous fiscal year of $78,736,991. 

The exports from the Port of New York for the same 
period consisted of 3,160,129 barrels of flour, valued at 
$14,537,231 ; 7,604,494 bushels of wheat, valued at 
$6,626,870; 24,5!28,429 bushels of corn, valued at $13,586,287; 
10,079, •449 bushels of oats, valued at $3,479,249 ; 7,466,260 
bushels of barley, valued at $3,567,263, amounting in 
the aggregate to $41,686,900 ; and other breadstuflfs, valued 
at $4,937,686; making a total of $46,624,686, an increase 
over the previous year of $18,193,662. 

Provisi'Ons. — The exports of provisions for the fiscal 
year ended June 30th, 1906, were as follows: Canned 
beef 64,528,369 pounds, valued at $6,430,446 ; fresh beef 
268,054,227 pounds, valued at $24,310,038 ; salted or pickled 
beef 81,088,098 pounds, valued at $4,697,742; tallow 
97,-W7,156 pounds, valued at $4,791,0-25 ; malted or pickled 
pork 141,820,720 pounds, valued at $11,681,634; bacon 
361,210,663 pounds, valued at $35,845,793 ; hams 194,267,949 
pounds, valued at $20,075,511 ; lard 741,516,886 pounds, 
valued at $60,132,091 ; oleo, the oil 209,658,076 pounds, 
valued at $17,455,976 ; value of all other provisions 
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$25,569,809, total $210,990,065. To this amount must be 
added the value of beef cattle, sheep, &c., $43,783,948, 
making a total of $254,774,013. 

The previous fiscal year the exports of provisions corres- 
ponding with the above amounted to $21*2,906,431, an 
increase of $41,867,582. 

iSeTT York's share of the above for the fiscal year 1906, 
was as follows :. canned beef 29,675,722 pounds, valued at 
$2,936,737; fresh beef 144,296,630 pounds, valued at 
*13, 497,750; salted or pickled beef 56,489,891 pounds, 
valued at $3,124,741 ; bacon 210,512,503 pounds, valued at 
$19,872,801; hams 49,9b8,461 pounds, valued at $5,382,824 ; 
salted or pickled pork 34,669,891 pounds, valued at 
$2,609,711 ; lard 329,395,126 pounds, valued at $26,:^29,610 ; 
oleo, the oil 146,108,812 pounds, valued at $12,386,501 ; all 
other provisions, $15,337,133, total value $101,477,808. 
To this must be added the value of beef cattle, sheep, 
&c., amounting to $10,543,568 ; making a grand total of 
$112,021,376. The total exports for the previous fiscal 
year were $90,241,255, an increase of $21,780,121. 

Petroleum, — The exports of petroleum during 1906 were 
the largest of any year in the history of the industry. 
They exceeded those of 1905 by 17,000,000 gallons, 1905 
having surpassed the largest previous year by more than 
2,000,000 gallons. Prices ruled during the year with narrow 
fluctuations, refined oil being quoted ^ cents higher than in 
1905 and -^ cents lower than in 1904. In crude production 
there were great and unexpected changes. The Kansas ter- 
ritory continued to expand, and anew territory in southern 
Illinois appeared, while some of the older fields declined 
rapidly. The failure in output of Texas and Louisiana 
has left the fuel oil trade in great straits to secure a much 
needed supply. The American petroleum production pre- 
sents a picture of marvelous expansion, reaching now to 
the four boundaries of our great land, the Atlantic, the 
Pacific, the Gulf and the Lakes. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE PRECIOUS METALS. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30th, 1906, there were 
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imported into the United States gold and silver coin and 
gold and silver bullion to the amount of $140,664,270, of 
which $42,967,030 were gold coin, $53,264,700 gold bullion ; 
$12,811,712 silver coin, and $31,630,828 silver bullion. 

The exports and re-exports for the same period amounted 
to $104,442,664, of which $31,299,389 were gold coin ; 
$7,274,202 gold builion ; $8,986,608 silver coin and 
$66,883,456 silver bullion. 

The excess of imports over exports was $36,221,616. 

The imports of gold and silver coin, and gold and silver 
bullion into the United States during the fiscal year ended 
June 30th, 1906, amounted to $81,133,826, and consisted 
of $23,868,644 of gold coin ; $29,790,417 of gold bullion ; 
$2,766, 197 of silver coin and $24,728,668 of silver bullion. 

The exports and re- exports for the same period were 
$141,442,836, and consisted of $60,853,846 of gold coin ; 
$31,740,179 of gold bullion ; $3,860,264 of silver coin and 
$46,488,548 of silver bullion. 

The excess of exports over imports amounted to 
$60,309,010. 

THE METALLIC MONEY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The Hon. George E. Roberts, Director of the Mint, 
reported the following as the metallic money of the United 
States on the 30th day of June, 1906 : 

Gold coin and bullion, .... $1,472,995,209 

Silver dollars, 568,251,530 

Subsidiary silver coin, .... 118,2-24,920 

Silver bullion, 1,482,470 

Total, $2,160,954,129 

Of the above amount there were in the United States 
Treasury $1,303,668,183 ; in National banks $210,665,633 ; 
in other banks and in circulation $646,620,313. The in- 
crease in metallic money in 1906 was $115,114,023 in gold 
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coin and gold bullion ; $22,666 in silver dollars ; $3,400,731 
in subsidiary coin, a decrease in silver bullion of $1,866,644. 
The Director estimates the population of the United 
States at 84,662,000 and gives the per capita amount as 
$17.40 gold and $8.12 silver, a total of $26.62 ; an increase 
in gold of $1.09 and a decrease of $0.12 in silver. 



Total metallic money, 
Total paper money. 



$2,160,954,l:?9 
914,906,176 



Grand totaJ, $3,075,860,305 

Amount ^^ capita of metallic and paper money, $36.33. 



THE FOREIGN OOMMEROK OF THE UNITED STATES. 

JFiscal Tear. — The total value of the foreign commerce 
of the United States for the fiscal year ended June 30th, 
1906, compared with the total value of the previous fiscal 
year, was as follows : 



Imports of merchandise. 
Imports of the precious metals, 
Exports of domestic and foreig 

merchandise. 
Exports and re-exports of the pre 

cious metals. 

Total foreign commerce, fiscal year 1906, 
Total foreign commerce, fiscal year 1905, 

Increase in the fiscal year 1906, 
Increase in the fiscal year 1906, 



$1,226,662,446 
140,664,270 

1,743,864,500 

104,442,654 

$3,216,633,870 
2,868,651,399 

$356,882,471 
148,979,887 



Calendar Year, — The total value of the foreign com- 
merce of the United States for the calendar year ended 
December 31st, 1906, compared with the previous calendar 
year, was as follows : 
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Imports of merchandise, .... 

Imports of the precious metals, 

Exports of domestic and foreign merchan- 
dise, . . . . 

Exports and re-exports of the precious 
metals, 

Total foreign commerce, calendar year 
1906, 

Total foreign commerce, calendar year 
1905, 

Increase in the calendar year 1906, 
Increase in the calendar year 1906, 



$1,320,609,260 
199,807,221 

1,798,247,943 

107,666,249 

$3,426,330,663 

2,996,655,962 

$429,674,701 
227,049,224 



THE FOREIGN OOMMEBOB OF THE PORT OF NEW- YORK. 

Fiscal Tear. — The total value of the foreign commerce 
of the Port of New- York for the fiscal year ended June 
30th, 19(>6, compared with the total value of the previous 
fiscal year, was as follows : 



Imports of merchandise. 
Imports of the precious metals. 
Exports of domestic and foreign 

merchandise, 
Exports and re-exports of the pre 

cious metals, 

Total foreign commerce, fiscal year 1906, 
Total foreign commerce, fiscal year 1905, 

Increase in the fiscal year 1906, 
Increase in the fiscal year 1905, 



$734,350,823 
60,288,409 

607,160,314 

59,012,810 

$1,460,812,356 
1,331,911,689 

$128,900,667 
84,656,673 



Calendar Tear. — The total value of the foreign com- 
merce of the Port of New- York for the calendar year 
ended December 31st, 1906, compared with the total value 
of the previous calendar year, was as follows : 
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Imports of merchandise, .... $789,606,884 

Imports of the precious metals, . . 99,389,084 

Exports of domestic and foreign merchan- 
dise, 622,471,462 

Exports and re-exports of the precious 

metals, 66,262,855 

Total foreign commerce, calendar year 

1906, $1,567,729,735 

Total foreign commerce, calendar year 

1905, 1,374,417,122 

Increase in the calendar year 1906, . $193,312,618 

Increase in the calendar year 1906, . 82,211,754 

THE BALANCE OF TRADE. 

Fiscal Year. — ^The balance of trade in favor of the 

United States for the fiscal year ended June 30th, 1906, was 
as follows : 

Exports of domestic and foreign merchan- 
dise, $1,743,864,600 

Imports of foreign merchandise, . . l,226,f)62,446 

In favor of the United States, fiscal year 1906, $5 1 7,302,054 

In favor of the United States,fiscal year 1906, 401,048,695 

Increase in the fiscal year 1906, . . $11,253, 469 

Calendar Year, — The balance of trade in favor of the 
United States for the calendar year ended December 31st, 
19c6, was as follows : 

Exports of domestic and foreign merchan- 
dise, $1,798,247,948 

Imports of foreign merchandise, . . 1,320, 609, 2f)0 

In favor of the United States, calendar 

year 1906, *477,638,698 

In favor of the United States, calendar 

year 1906, 447,848,198 

Increase in the calendar year 1906, . $29,790,495 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE NEW- TORE CLEARING HOUSE. 

The clearings at the New York Clearing House for the 
calendar year 1906 exceeded by over ten billions of dollars 
the maximum amount hitherto recorded, in 1906, and 
aggregated $104,676,828,666.14. According to figures re- 
ported by the CommerciaZ and Firiancial Chronicle from 
one hundred and twelve cities which publish Clearing 
House figures, the New York clearings are sixty-five per 
cent, of the whole, which amounted to $169,000,000,000 
being nearly sixteen billions in excess of the previous 
year. 

The magnitude of the figures of the New York institu- 
tion indicates the enormous business activity of the 
country. The figures each year since 1901, when the 
maximum amount was cleared up to that time, make an 
interesting table, showing the sinister infiuence the panic 
of 1901 exercised upon the two succeeding years and the 
decided and continuous improvement since then : 

1901, $79,420,000,000 

1902, 76,328,000,000 

1908, .... 66,970,000,000 

1904, 68,649,000,000 

1905, 93,822,000,000 

1906, 104,676,000,000 

The aggregate balances paid in cash at the Clearing 
House amounted to $3,804,903,609.61, or 3.66 per cent, of 
the clearings. The balances for 1905 were $3,963,646,049.83. 

The average daily clearings were $344,328,383.73, ranging 
from $686,844,890.68 on January 3d, being the largest of 
record, to $143,848,416.74 on August 6th. 

The average daily balances were $12,616,130.29, the 
largest being $25,622,146,26 on January 3d, and the 
smallest $5,429,766.06 on March 19th. 

CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS VOLUME. 

The Secretary returns his thanks to the Hon. O. P. Austin, 
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Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, Washington, for advance state- 
ments of Imports, Exports and Re- Exports of the 
United States for the Fiscal Year ended June 30th, 1906, 
to Charles MoK. Leoser's Sons for a report on the Wine 
and Spirit Trade ; to William B. Dana & Co., for a report 
on the Cotton Crop ; to H. C. Folger, Jr., for a report on 
the Petroleum Trade ; to George W. Cope for a report 
on the Iron Trade ; and to George R. Phillips, of New 
Bedford, for a report on the Whale Fishery. 

Chamber of Commerce, 
New York, June 16th^ 1907. 
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PROCEEDINGS 



OP THE 



CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

FROM MAY, 1906, TO MAY, 1907. 



138th Annual Meeting, Thursday, May 3, 1906. 

The One Hundred and Thirty-Eighth Annual Meetinsr of the 
Chamber of Commerce was held in the Hall of the Chamber^ 
Thursday, May 3d, 1906, at half-past twelve o'clock, P. M. 

PRESENT. 

Morris E. Jesup, President. 
Cornelius N. Bliss, Vice-President, 
James G. Cannon, Treasurer. 
Geobqb Wilson, Secretary. 

QusTAV H. Schwab, Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 

Commerce and the Revenue Laws. 
A* Foster Hioqins, Chairman of the Committee on the Harbor 

and Shipping. 
Anton A. Raven, Chairman of the Committee on Insurance. 
Gboboe F. Sewabd, Chairman of the Committee on State and 

Municipal Taxation. 

And two hundred and five other members. 

The minutes of the special meeting, held March 8th, and the 
regular meeting, held April 5th, and of the special meeting, held 
April 20th, were read and approved. 

1 
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REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES. 

A. Foster Hiqgins, on behalf of the Executive Committee, 
reported the following resolution : 

Resolved^ That the Special Committee on Currency Reform, the 
Special Committee on the Preservation of Niagara Falls and the 
Special Committee for the Relief of the San Francisco Sufferers be 
and they are hereby continued to complete the work referred to 
them by the Chamber. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

GusTAV H. Schwab, in behalf of the Special Committee ap- 
pointed at the last regular meeting to audit the accounts of the 
Treasurer, submitted their report, showing the receipts and disburse- 
ments by that oflScer, from May 1, 1905, to April 30th, 1906, duly 
audited by the Committee. 

The report was accepted and ordered to be placed on tile. 

REPORTS OF SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 

Chablbs a. Schibbbn, Chairman of the Special Committee ap- 
pointed at the last regular meeting to nominate Officers and Mem- 
bers of the Standing Committees, reported the following ticket 
agreed upon by the Committee, which was unanimously accepted : 

For President, — Mobbis K. Jhsup. 

For Vice-Presidents. 

To serve for four years, until May, 1910. 

John Cbosby Bbown, D. Willis James, 

William Batabd Cutting. 

For Treasurer, — Jambs G. Cannon. 

For Secretary, — Gborgk Wilson. 

For Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
J. Edwabd Simmons. 
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JFor Chainnan of the Committee on finance and Currency. 

John Harsbn Rhoadbs. 

For Members of the Committee on Jb\na7ice and Currency^ to serve 

until May^ 1909. 
Jacob H. Schipp, John I. Watbbbuby. 

For Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Commerce and the 

Revenue Laios. 

QusTAV H. Schwab. 

For Members of the. Committee on Foreign Commerce and the 

Revenue LawSy to serve untU May^ 1909. 

Chablbb a. Moobe, Silas D. Wbbb. 

For Chairman of the Committee on Internal IVade and Improve- 
ments. 
A. Babton Hbpbubn. 
For Members of the Committee on Internal TVade and Improve- 
mentSy to serve until May, 1909. 
John D. Cbimmins, David Willcox. 

For Chairman of the Committee on the Harbor and Shipping, 

A. FOSTEB HlGQINS. 

For Members of the Committee on the Harbor and Shipping, to 
serve until May, 1909. 
Henby F. DiMOCK, William L. Guillaudeu. 

Fbr Chairman of the Committee on Insurance. 

Anton A. Raven. 

For Members of the Committee on Insurance, to serve until May, 

1909. 
Geobge E. Ide, Elbbidqb 6. Snow. 

For Chairman of the Committee on State and Municipal Taxation. 

Gbobob F. Sbwabd. 
For Members of the Committee on State and Municipal Taxation, 
to serve until May, 1 909. 
Chablbs S. Faibchild, Frank H. Scoit. 
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For Meinhera of the Board of TVuatees having charge of the Real 
JSstate of the Chamber of Commerce, to serve until May, 1909. 
John S. Kennedy, D. Willis James. 

For Commissioner for Licensing Sailors* Hotels or Boarding 

Houses, 

O. Egsbton Schmidt. 

For Council of the Nautical School of the Port of New York. 

Jacob W. Miller, Chairman. 

Paul F. Gebhabd, David B. Deabbobn. 

Mr. ScHiEREN. — Mr. Chairman, in presenting these nominations, 
the Committee desires to state, that although Mr. Jbsup requested 
that his name be not presented by the Committee for renomina- 
tion, the Committee most earnestly urged Mr. Jesup to withdraw 
his objection and to permit his name to stand again. We appreci- 
ate fully the servijses Mr. Jesup has rendered this Chamber, and I 
may say that we all love and esteem him, and the Chamber feels 
highly honored to elect him again to the office he has so ably and 
most faithfully filled for so many years, and we hdpe that a kind 
Providence will spare his life and strength in the fulfillment of his 
arduous duties for many, many years longer. [Great applause.] 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

The President submitted the following communication from the 
Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, requesting the Chamber to 
designate one of its members to serve on the Commission appointed 
by the Commissioners to examine into the question of fixing the 
rentals of the piers in the so-called Chelsea Improvement on the 
North River. 

Dbpabtmbnt op Finance, 

City op New Tobk, April 21, 1906. 

MoBBis K Jbsup, Esq., 

President^ Chamber of Commerce, 

66 Liberty Street, City : 
Dbab Sib : At a meeting of the Commissioners of the Sinking 
Fund, held on the 26th instant, the following resolution was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That a Commission be appointed bv the Chair, to con- 
sist of the Comptroller, the President of the Board of Aldermen, 
the Commissioner of Docks, a member of the Chamber of Corn- 
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merce, to be designated by the President of that Body, and a 
member of the Maritime Association of the Port of New York, to 
to be designated by the President of that Body, and that said 
Commission examine into the question of fixing the rentals of the 
piers in the so-called Chelsea Improvement, on the North River, 
between Bloomfield and Twenty-Second Streets, Borough of Man- 
hattan, and report such recommendations as it may deem proper. 

The Chair thereupon appointed the persons named in the resolu- 
tion as such Commission. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed,) N. Taylob Phillips, 
Secretary y (Jommissioners of the Sinking Fund. 

A. FosTSB HiGGiNS was thereupon appointed to represent the 
Chamber on the Commission, and the communication ordered to 
be placed on file. 

The President also submitted the following communication from 
Mr. William Lobb, Jr., Secretary to the President, and the accom- 
panying copy of a report by the Acting Secretary of the Navy, in 
reference to loaning a ship of the type of the U, S, S. Hartford^ 
for use of the Nautical School of this port. 

Thb White Housb, 

Washington, May 1, 1906. 

Mt dbab Mb. Jbsup : Referring to your letter of the 19th 
ultimo, in reference to the desire of the Board of Education of 
New York City that the Navy Department loan it a ship of the 
type XT. S, S. Martford^ I send you herewith a copy of Acting 
Secretary Newbbbbt's report on the subject, and beg to state that 
in view of it the President is sorry there is nothing he can do. 
Very truly yours, 

(Signed,) Wm. Lobb, Jr., 

Secretary to the Jh'esident. 
Mr. MoBBis K. JssiTP, PreeiderU^ 

Chamber of Commerce^ 

New York, N. T. 
Enclosure. 

Navy Dbpabtment, 

Washington, April 30, 1906. 

Dbab Mb. Pbbsidbnt : In accordance with the directions con- 
tained in Secretary Lobb's letter of the 20th instant, I have the 
honor to report, on the request of Mr. Mobbis K. Jbsup, Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, 
whose letter is returned herewith, for the loan by the Navy Depart- 
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ment of a vessel of the type of the U. 8, S. Hartford^ for the purpose 
of a nautical school to be maintjiiiied by the City of New York. 
On inquiry as to vessels available, it has been found that there is 
no vessel of the type of the Hartford available for the service. 
The Hartford herself has recently been repaired and detailed to 
the Naval Academy, where she is needed for training the mid- 
shipmen. There is no other ship on the navy list, which, 
in any degree, fulfills the requirements contained in the request 
made by the New York Chamber of Commerce, as none of the 
other ships are large enough, and none have the auxiliary steam 
power and modern electrical and steam appliances desired. 
Very respectfully, 
(Signed,) Tbuman H. Nbwbebrt, 

Acting Secretary. 
The President. 

Both communications were ordered to be placed on file. 

A. FosTBB HiGGiNS Called attention to the Bill pending in Con- 
gress, providing for the care of the Statue of Liberty, on Bedloe's 
Island. He said the statue and the pedestal seriously needed repairs, 
and the Chamber of Commerce had been asked to use its influence 
with Congress to make the necessary appropriation for this purpose. 

CoBNBLius N. Bliss. — Mr. President, it may not be known to you 
all that some two years ago the old Committee, of which I happened 
to be Treasurer, succeeding the late Mr. Hbnby F. Spauldinq, 
petitioned the Government to take charge of this statue, it being 
already Government property, and the difficulty that the old 
Committee had with it was considerable. The Committee there- 
fore asked the Government, through Mr. Root, then Secretary 
of War, to take charge of that property, and relieve the Com- 
mittee of all further responsibility, offering to pay to the Govern- 
ment the balance that the Committee might have in hand, whatever 
it might prove to be. It took nearly a year to bring this about, 
and the Committee did pay over to the Government our balance, 
amounting to $38,000, with the expectation and understanding 
that that amount of money would be used for such repairs as might 
be necessary. The property is now in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and the old Committee have been relieved entirely, and have 
paid over the balance that they had accumulated and saved to the 
Government. The $88,000 in the hands of the United States 
Treasury to*day belongs to that statue, and that ought to be used 
for its protection and care. I suppose an Act of Congress will be 
necessary to do this. I thought this explanation would be of 
interest. 

The subject was referred to the Committee on the Harbor and 
Shipping, with power to take such action as the Committee might 
deem best. 
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Tub Pbssident. — GentlemeD, as this is our annual meeting, just 
a few remarks from me in reference to the condition of the Cham- 
ber and what it has done during the last year may be interesting. 

The membership of the Chamber consists of 11 honorary mem- 
bers, 1,410 resident members and 101 non-resident members, making 
a total of 1,522. 

The total subscriptions received for the sufferers by the San 
Francisco disaster amounts up to date to $778,000. Of this sum 
$610,705 was contributed by 360 members of this Chamber. I am 
sure you will consider this very gratifying, and that the Chamber 
generally practices what it preaches. 

The subjects considered by the Chamber during the last year 
are, very briefly, these : 

The change in the United States Consular District at Liverpool. 

Commercial Treaties with European countries. 

The appointment of members of the new Board of Water 
Supply. 

The Chinese Exclusion Act. 

The Board of General Appraisers and their removal for ineffi- 
ciency and neglect of duty only, after trial before a United States 
Circuit Court. 

You all remember the interesting report on Life Insurance 
Developments. 

The reception given to His Royal Highness, Prince Loiris of 
Batten berg. 

The establishment of a Federal Judicial Circuit Court in the 
Orient, 

The services of the Rapid Transit Commissioners. 

The extension until July, 1909, of the Navigation Laws, as 
applied to the Philippine Islands. 

The reorganization and reformation of the Consular Service. 

Several discussions with reference to Currency Reform. 

The question of the Niagara Falls preservation. 

The question of Mortgage Taxation. 

The reception to the Chinese High Commissioners. 

The amendments to the Rapid Transit Act. 

The history of Rapid Transit. 

The Philippine Tariff. 

And the San Francisco Disaster. 

I merely bring these subjects before the members as a reminder 
that in the past year the Chamber has not been by any means 
idle, but it has taken up ail these important matters and discussed 
them calmly and deliberately. Some of them have been success- 
fully carried through and others are in a state of progress. 

Just one word with reference to the acts of the Chamber ; I 
think you have discovered in the last year or two that our discus- 
sions here have been with more deliberation and care than pre- 
viously. The object of this Chamber is not to act on any important 
matter with haste. I think that I speak the views of the members 
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of this Chamber when I say that very careful deliberation ought 
to be given at all times to matters of public importance. Of 
course there are questions that come up which necessitate imme- 
diate action, and when those questions do come, and debates or 
suggestions or resolutions cannot be postponed, then the Chamber 
always acts with promptness. 

I have oftentimes called your attention to the work of our 
various Committees. The members of these Committees comprise 
the very ablest and most thoughtful men connected with the 
Chamber, and I know that matters referred to these Committees 
receive the most careful attention, and that no report is made to 
the Chamber for adoption unless it has been most carefully consid- 
ered and matured. So I hope that the members of the Chamber 
will feel like carrying on this conservatism which I have expressed, 
during the coming year. I feel that the times require just such a 
conservative body as this. There are no politics, no personal inter- 
ests in this Chamber to be advanced by any member. I think you 
will bear me out when I state that when these important matters 
have come before the members of the Chamber, self-interest and 
partisanship have been obliterated, and the time may come before 
the year upon which we have now entered passes when this City 
and the country will need just such a conservative body as this to 
make suggestions and to take action. 

Just one word more before we proceed to the annual election ; 
We have with us to-day, on my left, Sir Alszandbb Brown, an 
old merchant of this City, and for many years the head of the great 
house of Brown, Shipley <fe Co., of London, esteemed and loved 
by every one. I need not tell you the standing of these great 
houses of Brown Brothers & Co. and Brom'^n, Shiplet & Co. 
They are American houses and we are proud of them, and we are 
proud of what they represent and what they have achieved. I 
could not do otherwise than to ask Mr. Brown to take a seat here 
on my left and to introduce him to you. If he chooses to say a word 
we shall be delighted to hear him, but we shall leave that entirely 
to him. Gentlemen, I have the pleasure of introducing to you Sir 
Alexander Brown, who was for twenty-six years a Member of 
Parliament in England. [Applause.] 

Sir Alexander Brown. — Mr. Jesup and gentlemen of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, when I came here a few minutes ago I 
hardly expected to be called upon to say anything to you. What 
I have to say is, of course, quite unprepared ; but I could not, 
after Mr. Jesup's kindly reference to me and to the firm which I 
represent, refrain from saying one word, and thanking you for the 
kind reception you have given to me and the way in which you 
have appiauded Mr. Jesup's sentiment in regard to the house to 
which I belong. I was many years ago a boy in the City of New 
York. Public business in England has taken me across the 
Atlantic, and, as Mr. Jesup has said, many years of my life have 
been devoted to public affairs in England. I came back to 
this City and was astonished and amazed at the changes which 
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I see have taken place. I left it a City, I was going to say, 
of wood and boards. I lind it a City of marble buildings, 
of commerce, of intelligence and of wealth, such as the 
world, I think, never had before. You, on this continent, have 
undertaken to develop this great estate which has fallen to your 
lot There have been many difficulties and many advantages. 
You are succeeding in bringing civilization, law, liberty and com- 
merce to this great country, in which every one who is a foreigner 
must envy yon. I have great pleasure in visiting the scene of my 
boyhood here, and seeing what changes have taken place, the 
growth of the City, which I am told is enormous, and I am told 
there is the same growth in all your towns, and it surprises, aston- 
ishes and delights me. Yon have great problems before you, to 
one of which Mr. Jbsup has already referred. I have no doubt 
they will be solved in time by the action of your citizens, guided, 
I believe and hope, by the conservative wisdom of the New York 
Chamber. 

Allow me, gentlemen, to thank you kindly for the way in which 
you have received me, and I wieh all success to all the merchants 
and citizens of this great City of New York. [Applause.] 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE STANDING COM- 
MITTEES. 

It was then resolved to proceed to elect officers and members of 
the Standing Committees to serve for the ensuing year. 

The President called to the Chair Cornelius N. Bliss, Vice- 
President, and retired to the body of the Chamber. 

The Chairman appointed Sbth E. Thomas and Auausrus D. 
Shbpard Tellers. 

A ballot was taken, after which the Tellers reported that 194 
votes had been cast for the candidates reported by the Nominating 
Committee. 

Thb Chairman. — ^The tellers report that 194 votes were cast, 
all for the ballot that has passed through your hands. I want to 
add one word to Mr. Sohierbn's remarks in regard to the action of 
the Nominating Committee. You are all aware, as the Committee 
was aware, that it was the unanimous request and desire of this 
Chamber that our President should serve the Chamber for another 
term. It seems that he felt a little indisposed to take the position, 
not because he wished to evade any duty to the Chamber which he 
has so long and so faithfully served, but because he felt that at his 
time of life he had served enough — in his modesty he thought so — 
and that it was desirable that he should retire and give way to 
some other person. The Committee had a little difficulty in con- 
vincing Mr. Jbsup, and I may add Mrs. Jbsup — that it was Mr. 
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Jesup's duty — and be always does his duty, you know — to accede 
to the request of the Committee, as the Committee knew it was the 
unanimous desire of the Chamber that he should serve it again for 
the ensuing year. The nomination has now been unanimously rati- 
fied, and 1 with Mr. Sohieben congratulate the Chamber on behalf 
of the Committee in the result of this election, and the fact that 
Mr. Jesup will give to us again, for another year, his valuable 
services. 

The Chairman then declared the ticket to have been duly 
elected. 

The Chairman then appointed Isaac N. Seligman and Waldeon 
P. Brown a Committee to escort Mr. Jesup to the Chair. 

This duty having been performed, Mr. Jesup addressed the 
Chamber, as follows : 

Gentlemen : I thank Mr. Schiebbn and Mr. Bliss for their 
kind words. Now, I want you to believe that I am sincere in what 
I say. I really felt that I could not serve this Chamber for another 
term. I am getting to be quite an old man, and you know that I 
try to throw my whole life and strength into those things which 
my hand undertakes to do ; and really the President of this Cham- 
ber is required to work a good deal, and make a good deal of sacri- 
fice, because there are other things than presiding at meetings 
connected with the duties which make the Presidency very onerous. 
I have often told you what they are. But the Committee convinced 
me, and as Mr. Bliss says, Mrs. Jesup, that it was my duty, and I 
have always found that in the path of duty is the path of safety. 
So I am your President for another year, [great applause,] and I 
shall do the best I can to serve your interest. I thank you very 
much for your kindness. 

There is something else — because I think this Chamber wants 
to keep up sentiment along with its other duties — which I cannot 
let the Chamber adjourn without mentioning. We have with u» 
today Mr. John T. Terry. We call him Uncle John. Fifty- 
one years ago he was elected a member of this Chamber. Gentle- 
men, I ask you to join me in wishing to him many years of blessing 
and prosperity. [Applause.] 

The Chamber then adjourned. 



Monthly Meeting, Thursday, June 7, 1906. 

A regular monthly meeting of the Chamber of Commerce was 
held in the Hall of the Chamber, Thursday, June 7th, 1906, at 
half- past twelve o'clock, P. M. 
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PRESENT. 

MoBRis K. JssuPy President. 

Vebnoh H. Beowk, ) rice-FresidenU. 

William Batabd Cutting, ) 
James G. Cannon, TVeaeurer. 
GsoRGB Wilson, /Secretary. 

And one hundred and forty-one members. 

The minates of the annual meeting, held May 3d, were read and 
approved. 

REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES. 

A. FosTBB HiOQiNS, on behalf of the Executive Committee, 
reported the following-named candidates for membership and 
recommended their election : 

FOB BBSIDBNT MBMBBBS. 



Robert B. Armstrong, 
Daniel G. Boissbvain, 
Colby Mitchell Chester, Jr. 
Gborge Debevoise, 
Robert Goblet, 
Fbanklin Butler Eirkbride, 
Thomas E. Eirbt, 
William Henry Knox, 
Francis R. Masters, 
Joseph E. Meyer, 
Thomas Prosser, 
Paul J. Rainby, 
Irving E. Raymond, 
John Sloane, 
Alfred Gilbert Smith, 
Augustine J. Smith, 
Andrew Varick Stodt, 
Joseph S. Stout, 
Newton E. Stout, 
Herbert N. Straus, 
John B. Trevor, 
James G. Zachry, 



Nominated by 
Charles A. Moore, 
John F. Praegbr, 
Charles A. Moore, 
John Dohbe, 
Morris E. Jesup, 
, Vernon H. Brown, 
Morris E. Jesup, 
Paul F. Gerhard, 
Rob't Dun Douglass, 
Abraham B. Meyer, 
Rob't B. Woodward, 
William A. Hazard, 
John J. Sinclair, 
William Sloans, 
John Monks, Jr., 
John Crosby Brown, 
J. Edward Simmons, 
J. Edward Simmons, 
J. Edward Simmons, 
IsiDOR Straus, 
Morris E. Jesup, 
James Talcott, 



Seconded bjf 
Frank A. Vanderlip. 
William L. Bull. 
Henry Evans. 
John Carstensen. 
George Wilson. 
George Wilson. 
George Wilson. 
J. Frank Dunham. 
, Louis Windmulleil 
William H. Porter. 
Caull H. Db Silver. 
Winthrop Burr. 
Charles S. Smith. 
Gustav H. Schwab. 
Carleton W. Nason. 
Waldron p. Brown. 
John H. Jacquelin. 
John H. Jacquelin. 
John H. Jacquelin. 
Silas D. Webb. 
George Wilson. 
George Wilson. 
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FOR NON-RSSIDBNT MBMBBBB. 

Nominated by Seconded by 

Thomas F. Balfe, James Talcott, George Wilson. 

Newburgh, N. Y. 
James Crosby Brown, WaldronP. Brown, Anson W. Hard. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

These gentlemen were, on one ballot, unanimously elected mem- 
bers of the Chamber. 

GusTAV H. Schwab, Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
"Commerce and the Revenue Laws, verbally reported on the fol- 
lowing subjects which had been before the Committee : 

FiBST. Consular He-organization Bill, — ^This Act has become 
law, and while not embodying the principle of appointment from 
the lowest grade and promotion from the lowest grade to the 
higher favored by the Chamber, it contains a number of reforms. 
It classifies the service and provides that the fees shall be paid into 
the United States Treasury, and that no Consul receiving a salary 
of more than $1,000 shall do business or shall practice as a lawyer. 

Second. The Philippine Tariff^ JBill. — Tour Committee on For- 
eign Commerce and the Revenue Laws have presented the views of 
the Chamber on this Bill to the proper Committees of the Congress, 
but notwithstanding the fact that the Administration has strenu* 
ously urged the passage of the Bill there appear to be strong influ- 
ences opposed to its passage. 

Third. The JBill Postponing the Mutension of the Coastwise 
Navigation Laws to the Philippines until the year 1909 has passed 
Congress, has been signed by the President, and has therefore 
become law. 

Fourth. The Establishment of a United States District Court in 
4he Orient. — This Bill is now pending before the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate, and has been favorably reported to the 
House by its Foreign Affairs Committee. Favorable action upon 
this Bill can only be secured by the united effort of the exporting 
interests in urging upon Congress the importance of this measure. 

Fifth. Amendments to the Chinese ExeltMion Act. — ^The Bill 
embodying the amendments to the Chinese Exclusion Act, i^hich 
are intended to relieve some of the most humiliating features of 
the Chinese Exclusion Act as applied to Chinese travelers not 
belonging to the coolie class, will not be reported by the Com- 
mittee at this session, as there is no prospect that any Chinese 
legislation can be enacted. 
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A. Foster Higgins, Chairman of the Committee on the Harbor 
and Shipping, verbally reported that the Bill for the appointment 
of a Commission to investigate and report npon the question of 
emptying the sewage of this City into the rivers and harbor, advo- 
cated by the Chamber, had passed the Legislature and become a law. 

He reported that the Bill introduced into Congress for the 
equipping of a suitable vessel for the purpose of cruising on the 
ocean and destroying derelicts was passed and had also become a 
law. 

Mr. HiGGiNS further reported, that as the representative of the 
Chamber, he had met with the Commission appointed by the Com- 
missioners of the Sinking Fund to examine into the question of 
fixing the rentals of the new piers in the so-called Chelsea Improve- 
ment on the North River, and that the conference is likely to bring 
about desirable results. 

The Pbbsidbmt. — Gentlemen, I am sure that we are all delighted 
that something has been accomplished by our efforts toward Na- 
tional and State legislation. I do not know that we can take all 
the credit to ourselves for what has been done at Washington or 
at Albany, but it is at least a source of satisfaction to know that 
we have bad some little part in the establishment of the laws which 
have been referred to by Mr. Schwab and Mr. Higgins. 

WiLUAM Bayard Cutting. — Mr. President, I think it is very 
desirable to have at the end of every season a resume of the work 
accomplished by the Chamber, and I therefore venture to suggest 
that the reports made by Mr. Schwab and by Mr. Higgins be 
entered upon the minutes. 

Charles S. Smith. — Mr. President, I agree with Mr. Cutting, 
and as a member of the Chamber of long standing, I wish 
to say that I think the Chamber is under very ereat obliga- 
tions to Messrs. Schwab and Higgins, also to Mr. George 
F. Seward for the good work they have so ably done in 
their Committees. I am inclined to give them more credit than 
my friend, the President, does, for the benefits they have helped to 
secure from Congress. I know it has been laborious, and I 
know it has been successful largely through their efforts. 

The Chamber then adjourned. 



Monthly Meeting, Thursday, October 4, 1006. 

A regular monthly meeting of the Chamber of Commerce was- 
held in the Hall of the Chamber, Thursday, October 4th, 1906, at 
half-past twelve o'clock, P. 11 
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PRESENT. 



Morris K, Jbsup^ President 
IsiDoB Straus, 
John Crosby Brown, 
James G. Cannon, IVeasurer, 
George Wilson, Secretary. 



\ Vice-Presidents, 



And two hundred and eight members. 

The minutes of the last monthly meeting, held June 7th, were 
read and approved. 

REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES. 

J. Edward Simmons, Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
reported the following-named candidates for membership and 
recommended their election : 

FOR RESIDENT MEMBERS. 

nominated by Seeonded by 

Paul Morton, Morris K. Jesup, * T. De Witt Cutler. 

John J. Spowers, John Arbuckle, J. Edward Simmons. 

John J. Williams. John Arbuckle, J. Edward Simmons. 

FOR non-resident MEMBERS. 

NcminaUd by Seconded by 

Thomas H. Kilduff, Samuel D. Styles, Henry D. Lyman. 

Florence, Italy. 

These gentlemen were, on one ballot, unanimously elected mem- 
bers of the Chamber. 

Mr. Simmons further reported the following resolution : 

Resolved^ That the President be and he is hereby authorized to 
appoint a Committee not to exceed seven members with power to 
make the necessary arrangements for the One Hundred and 
Thirty-Eighth Annual Banquet of the Chamber, to be held in 
November next, at such time and place as the Committee may de- 
cide. 
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The resolution was uDanimousIy adopted, and the President ap- 
pointed as the Committee : 

J. Edwabd SiMMONSy Cornelius !N. Bliss, 

Charles S. Smith, John S. Kennedy, 

Jambs Stillman, William Butleb Duncan, 

John Cbosbt Bbown. 

A. Foster Hiqoins, Chairman of the Committee on the Harbor 
and Shipping, reported the following preamble and resolution : 

Whereas^ The Secretary of Commerce and Labor has appointed 
a Committee to revise the anchorage rules, and, if necessary, 
change the limits of anchorage grounds in New York Harbor, and 
such Committee is now considering whether or not the anchorage 
ground in the Hudson River known as the South Anchorage, and 
occupying the westerly half of the river from about opposite 
Twenty-third Street, New York, to above Forty-second Street, 
should be abandoned ; and 

Whereas^ The piers in the Chelsea District, between Thirteenth 
and Twenty-third Streets, are about to be occupied bv Trans- 
Atlantic Lines, and will shortly be used for the accommodation of 
the largest ships afloat, and other Trans- Atlantic lines occupy piers 
to the northward of the Chelsea District, while four separate 
ferries land at or near the foot of West Twenty-third Street ; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Chamber the continuance 
of the South Anchorage exposes vessels engaged in foreign com- 
merce to unnecessary danger, and that the interests of the com- 
merce of the port require that the South Anchorage be aban- 
doned. 

The preamble and resolution were unanimously adopted. 

REPORTS OF SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 

John Clafun, Chairman of the Special Committee, appointed 
in March last to consider the subject of currency reform, submitted 
the following report : 

Mr. Mobbis E. Jesup, 

President of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York: 
Sib : The Special Currency Committee appointed by you in 
March, 1906, to inquire into the condition x)f the currency and to 
suggest desirable changes, beg to submit the following report : 

The Committee held their first meeting on March 14th, 1906, 
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and met at frequent intervals from that time up to the date of this 
report. Suggestions were sought by circular letter from members 
of the Clearing House Committees of principal cities, consultations 
were held with leading bankers in the United States and the ex- 
perience of the heads of the chief European banks of issue was 
sought by letter and by personal visits of one of the members of 
the Committee, and is embodied in letters printed as an appendix 
to this report. 

The gold supply of the United States on July ], 1906, amounted 
to $1,475,841,821. In addition to this gold, the country contained on 
that date $1,594,048,919 of other currency, as follows : United States 
notes $346,681,016, Treasury notes of 1890, $7,386,000, silver dol- 
lars (or certificates) $560,864,855, national bank notes $561,112,360, 
subsidiary silver $117,998,588- The total stock of currency was 
$3,069,884,640, of which $2,744,483,830 was in circulation, the 
remainder, $325,400,810, being held in the United States Treasury. 
The representative money is kept at par with gold either through 
direct redemption or through limitation of the supply. In view of 
the measures taken to maintain its equality with gold by the Act 
of March 14th, 1900, we do not think it necessary to recommend 
any further steps in this direction at the present time. 

One Important Defect, — We find, however, that the monetary 
system is defective in one most important respect, namely, flexi- 
bility, and that in consequence the country's business interests are 
at times seriously hampered. This defect is due to restrictions 
which are unnecessarily placed by law upon the use of bank credit 
Nearly fifty per cent, of the people of the United States are engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, and the fruits of their toil are harvested in 
the autumn. These harvests and the marketing of the crops bring 
to bear upon the banks a two-fold strain, one for capital, the other 
for currency. The demand for capital comes from the buyers and 
shippers of asricnltural products and is in the main satisfied by an 
expansion of bank loans and deposits, most of the payments beine 
made by check and draft. The demand for currency comes princi- 
pally from the farmers and planters, who must pay their help in 
cash. In the satisfaction of this demand the banks are unable to 
make use of their credit, but are obliged to take lawful money 
from their reserves and send it into the harvest fields. As a result, 
the money reserves of banks are reduced at the very time when the 
demand for loans is increasing, and in consequence the rate of 
interest is advanced. 

The Harveet Demand for Currency. — This harvest demand for 
currency and capital is first felt in July by the reserve cities of the 
southwest, as the winter wheat of that region ripens. At that 
time the countri^ banks of Oklahoma and Kansas and Uie banks of 
the reserve cities in that region, especially those of Kansas City 
and St. Louis, are pressed for loans by the buyers of grain, and for 
currency in small denominations for the payment of harvest hands. 
Their surplus stock of currency being soon exhausted, these banks 
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draw upon their balances in Chicago, New York and other eastern 
cities. Then, as the season progresses and crops in various sections 
of the country are harvested, a flow of carrency from the East to 
the South, to the West and to the Northwest sets in and does not 
cease until the cotton, corn and wheat of the country are all 
marketed and the farmers' work for the season is over. 

No statistics are available showing the total of this periodical 
movement of currency. The increase in the demand for loans on 
account of the crop movement cannot even be conjectured, but the 
shipments of currency from the banks of the cities into agricultural 
regions might easily reach 1150,000,000. The amount passing 
through six Chicago banks last year reached $92,000,000. This 
currency goes in the form of gold certificates, silver certificates, 
United States notes and national bank notes. All these except the 
bank notes, which form only a small proportion of the whole, are 
" lawful money," and their shipments, therefore, causes a corres- 
ponding reduction of bank reserves. 

Contraction in the Mill — Since experience has proved that a 
dollar in a bank reserve is adequate protection for an indebtedness 
of four dollars due to bank depositors, it is evident that the with- 
drawal of 1100,000,000 from the banking reserves of the country 
might lead to a contraction of bank loans and deposits by an 
amount four times that sum, namely, $400,000,000, such contrac- 
tion being the result of the efforts of banks to increase their 
reserves by calling loans. Thus at a time when the legitimate 
demand for loans is increasing in order that the great agricultural 
yield of this country may be brought to market, the lending 
power of our banks is actually curtailed by several hundred 
million dollars. As a result, borrowers of all classes are forced to 
pay unusually high rates of interest, many business men are 
unable to secure customary accommodations from banks, and the 

S rices of many articles of commerce suffer, the buying demand 
aving weakened. 

Inflation in the Spring. — Unfortunately these evils are not the 
only ones that result from the defective character of our mone- 
tary system. During the winter and spring there is a return flow 
of lawful money from the country to the cities, and the surplus 
reserves of the banks in financial centres are increased as rapidly 
as they had been diminished in the fall. As the city banks pay 
interest on this money they cannot suffer it to lie idle in their 
vaults ; hence the rate of interest is lowered, and speculation is 
thus unduly encouraged. Bankers are aware that the country will 
again call for this money in the fall and are careful not to lock it 
up in long-time paper. Most of it, therefore, is put out on call, and 
so finds its way into the hands of men whose interests are largely 
speculative. Here we have the secret of our so-called "spring 
boom " in speculation. It is the product of inflation, just as our 
autumnal stringency is the product of contraction. So long as 
reserve money to the extent of $150,000,000 is being shipped 
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• 

about the country, now lying for a few months in the vaults of 
banks, now circulating among the farmers and the planters of the 
West and the South, these alternate periods of excessive specula- 
tion and depression are inevitable. 

Dut to Restriction of Bank Credits, — This condition of affairs 
is the product of legislation which the country has outgrown. 
By the National Bank Act our banks, while permitted to utilize 
their credit in the form of deposit accounts, thus rendering avail- 
able many hundred millions of capital, are restrained from any 
natural or free use of that credit as a common medium of ex- 
change. 

Between a bank note and a bank check there is no essential dif- 
ference. The depositor, to be sure, is a voluntary creditor of a 
bank, and the checks written by him do not circulate widely 
without endorsement, whereas a bank note is an acceptable sub- 
stitute for money among people who have little or no knowledge 
of the issuing bank. Nevertheless both the check and the note are 
representatives of money and both must be redeemed on presenta- 
tion. They have, however, different fields of usefulness. The 
home of the bank check is the town and the city, where people 
keep their funds in banks. The bank note, on the other band, 
properly belongs in the country, among people who have no bank 
accounts, with whom it is quite as effective as money itself. If 
our banks were permitted during the crop-moving season to in- 
•crease their issues of bank notes by from $100,000,000 to 
$200,000,000, these notes would go into the harvest fields and do 
•the work which now absorbs legal tender money. Since the banks 
•under such circumstances would not be obliged to pay out lawful 
:money from their reserves, they would be under no compulsion to 
•contract their loans as at present. 

National Bank Notes not Available. — Unfortunately, the con- 
ditions governing the issue of national bank notes are such as to 
prevent there being availed of to meet the harvest demand for 
currency. National bank notes can be issued only by banks which 
have previously deposited with the Treasurer of the United 
States Government bonds of a par value equal to the face of the 
notes to be issued. A bank, therefore, before increasing its circu- 
lation is obliged to buy Government bonds. 

The experience of forty years since the enactment of the Na- 
tional Bank Act has proved that a bank note based upon bonds 
cannot be relied upon to take care of temporary fluctuations in the 
country's need for currency. In no single year since the passage 
of the National Bank Act has the volume of bank notes shown more 
tendency to increase in the fall than in the spring, nor has their 
volume ever shown any tendency to decrease when the currency 
was redundant. Their issue and retirement appear to have been 
regulated entirely by investment conditions in the bond market 
absolutely unrelated to the country's need for currency. 
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Bank Notes are not Money, — It is proper to call attention to an 
important distinction between a bank note and other kinds of cur- 
rency. The silver dollar^ the silver certificate, the Treasury note 
and the United States note are given by law, a function which the 
bank note does not and ought not to possess, for they are rated as 
lawful money, so that in the reserves of banks they are counted as 
the equal of gold itself. Any increase in the supply of such 
money, therefore, would evidently lead to an increase of the lend- 
ing power of banks, for part of the new currency would certainly 
find its way into banking reserves. The bank note, however, ex- 
cept in the vaults of State and private banking institutions, cannot 
be counted as money. Lying in the vaults of a national bank it is 
like a promissory note still m the hands of the signer — a piece of 
dormant or slumbering credit, not constituting a liability of the 
bank, and without influence upon the prices of either commodities 
or securities. Bank notes are not money, and f>hould not be given 
by law any of the prerogatives of money. They are intended to 
serve merely as a medium of exchange, and the conditions govern- 
ing their issue, like those now governing the issue of checks, should 
be such as to call them into existence only when they are needed 
and to compel their retirement or redemption when their work is 
done. 

Since the national bank note is secured by a deposit of Govern- 
ment bonds, it seems as good ^* money " as the greenback. Why, 
then, it is often asked, should it not be treated as money and 
counted as such in bank reserves ? Experience has proved that 
such a course would be most dangerous. A bank note, no matter 
what the collateral behind it, is a bank liability, like a certified 
check, and. may at any time necessitate the payment of actual 
money. To make it legal tender or lawful money would be equiva- 
lent to permitting banks to count in their reserves the sums which 
are due them from other banks. If such a policy were sanctioned 
by law, there would be practically no limit to the expansion of 
bank deposits and loans that would be possible without anv increase 
in reserves of actual money. If Bank A were permitted to count 
the notes of Bank B as lawful money, and Bank B could do the 
same with the notes of Bank A^ the effect would be the same as if 
banks were suffered to count their own notes in their reserves. 
This would lead to the conversion of the bonded debt of this coun- 
try into demand notes like the greenbacks and would not be less 
dangerous because the conversion would be indirect and disguised, 
for under such conditions the increase in the volume of bank notes 
would tend to cause an expulsion of gold, and so endanger the 
maintenance of the gold standard, quite as effectively as would an 
increase in the volume of greenbacks. 

United States Bonds an Important Factor. — The present cur- 
rency problem, in our opinion, might be satisfactorily solved in 
several different ways, yet there is one important consideration 
which should not be left out of account. The national banks are 
owners of United States bonds of a face value of over $600,000,000, 
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and the market valuation of these bonds is largely based on the 
fact that they are required as security for bank notes. If any other 
security were substituted. United States bonds would inevitably 
decline in price. This situation is one of the first and practically 
one of the important things that must be considered. Those wlio 
plan changes in our currency are not free to outline de novo an 
ideal system, but must always keep before them the fact that the 
Government bond issues, sustained as they are now by artificial 
conditions, cannot prudently be left to seek a normal level. Such 
a course would be unwise in itself, and would with certainty antag- 
onize almost every person interested in a national bank. 

A Central Bank of Issue, — In our opinion, the best method of 
providing an elastic credit currency, the volume of which could 
never be excessive, would be the creation of a central bank of 
issue under the control of the Government. This central bank 
should have branches in the leading cities, and should have deal- 
ings only with banks. Although its capital stock might be 
privately owned or distributed among the banking institutions of 
the country, it should be under the direct control of a board of 

fovernors appointed, at least in part, by the President of the 
Fnited States, for it should perform some of the functions now 
imposed upon the United States Treasury, and should at the same 
time be managed not exclusively for private gain but for the 
public good as well. This bank should have a large capital, not 
less than $50,000,000. It should carry a large reserve of gold and 
should act as custodian of the metallic reserves of the Government 
and as its agent in redeeming all forms of credit money. It 
should also be receiving and disbursing agent for the Government, 
doing at its branches the work now done at the sub-treasuries. It 
should hold the five per cent, redemption fund now deposited in 
the Treasury by the national banks for the current redemption 
of their bond-secured notes, and should redeem national bank 
notes both at its central ofilce and at all of its branches. 

Advantages of a Central Bank, — The operations of central banks 
in Europe, especially in France, Germany, Austria-Hungary and the 
Netherlands, make it impossible to doubt that the existence of such 
a bank in this country would be of incalculable benefit to our finan- 
cial and business interests. Such a bank in times of stress or emer- 
gency would be able by regulation of its note issues to prevent those 
sudden and great fluctuations in rates of interest which have in 
the past proved so disastrous. Furthermore, it would have the 
power to curb dangerous tendencies to speculation and undue 
expansion, for by the control of its rate of interest and of its 
issues of notes it would be able to exert great influence upon the 
money market and upon public opinion. Such power is not now 
possessed by any institution in the United States. Under our 
present system of independent banks, there is no centralization of 
financial responsibility, so that in times of dangerous over-ex- 
pansion no united effort can be made to impose a check which will 
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prevent reaction and depression. This is what a large central 
bank would be in a position to do roost effectively. A central 
note issuing bank would supply an elastic currency varying auto- 
matically with the needs of the country. This currency could 
never be in excess, for notes not needed by the country would be 
presented for deposit or redemption. 

Resume of Advantages. — The advantages of such a central 
bank, in brief, would be as follows : 

(1.) It would supply the country with an elastic currency 
responsive to the varying needs of business. 

(2.) It would tend to steady the rate of interest at all seasons, 
and to give relief in periods of industrial and financial stress, for 
its large resources would enable it to meet extraordinary and 
sudden demands for both capital and currency. 

(3.) It would relieve the Federal Treasury of the duties now 
imposed upon the Division of Issue and Redemption, and, on 
account of its intimate relations with the money market, would be 
in a position, as the Treasury is not, to protect itself against a 
prolonged drain upon its reserves. 

(4.) It would do away with the cumbersome sub-treasury system 
and keep the money of the country always at the dispoeal of trade 
and commerce, so that the Government's collections and disburse- 
ments would cause neither contraction nor inflation. 

In this connection we beg you to give careful attention to the 
able letters from distinguished European financiers which are sub- 
mitted vrith this report. These letters clearly set forth the bene- 
ficial operations of the great central banking institutions of Ger- 
many, France, Austria-Hungary and the Netherlands. The data 
they supply in the case of Germany and Austna-Hungary show the 
operation of a credit*curreucy issued under a special tax to have 
been strikingly beneficial in maintaining moderate rates of interest 
during the periods of moving the crops and making the quarterly 
settlements. 

Modification of the Existing System, — If for any reason, politi- 
cal or financial, the establishment of a central bank of issue is not 
advisable, your Committee would recommend the adoption of some 
plan whereby additional powers of note-issue shall be extended to 
national banks. As already has been said, the greatest defect of 
the present bank note system is the fact that its volume bears no 
relation to the demand for currency. No permanent increase of 
the stock of our credit money is called for. Indeed, any such 
increase would be attended with risk, for it might cause an expul- 
sion of gold in such large quantities as to provoke lack of con- 
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fidence in the maintenance of the gold standard. Your Committee 
would emphasize this point. Inflation is even more dangerous than 
contraction, for its perils, being usually masked by a fictitious- 
prosperity, are often unnoted and ignored until great harm has 
been done. Certainly no measure should be taken to encourage it» 
What is needed is not a permanent increase of the currency, but 
the addition of a variable element issued and redeemed under such 
conditions that its supply shall exactly correspond with changes in 
the demand for currency. 

If this variable element is to be issued by existing national 
banks, it is clear that the motive for its issue must be independent 
of those investment considerations regarding bonds which now 
render the national bank circulation unresponsive to the fluctu- 
ating demand for currency. The quantity of such notes which a 
bank may issue should not bear an unvarying ratio to the amount 
of its bond-secured circulation. It is proper, in our opinion, ta 
require a national bank to invest a certain proportion of its capital 
in GU>vernment bonds as a pre-requisite to the right to issue credit- 
currency, but the amount of such currency that may be issued 
should not be based in any fixed proportion upon the amount of 
bonds held. Merely to permit a bank to increase the proportionate 
amount of its circulation based upon bonds would not achieve the 
desired result, for banks would so order their holding of bonds as 
to get into circulation all that the law permitted, and would then 
be unable to put out additional notes unless they obtained addi- 
tional bonds. 

No Substitution for Bond- Secured Notes, — It should not be 
possible for banks to substitute this new credit currency for their 
present bond-secured circulation to such an extent as to lead ta 
extensive sales of Government bonds by the banks and to the de- 
pression of their market value. Legislation leading to such a 
result would be tantamount to a violation of vested interests, and 
almost certain to enlist the hostility of banks. Any such result 
may be avoided by the provision that no bank shall have the right 
to issue credit currency unless its bond-secured circulation amounts 
to a definite proportion of its capital, say 50 per cent. The bond- 
secured circulation of the national banks at the present time equals- 
about 60 per cent, of their total capital. Some banks have issued 
circulation much in excess of 50 per cent, of their capital, while 
o:hers have issued only the minimum required by law, which is in 
no case more than 25 per cent, of capital. If the right to issue 
credit-currency were extended only to banks whose bond-secured 
circulation equals 50 per cent, of their capital, while some banks 
might be under an inducement to sell part of their bonds, others 
would be under a similar inducement to increase their holdings 
and no serious disturbance of the bond market would be likely to 
ensue. 

Proposed Limit of Issue. — Banks should be permitted by law, 
as at present, to issue bond-secured circulation to the full amount 
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of their capital, and no bank should be under any compulsion to 
issue the new credit currency to be provided for, or to assume any 
responsibilities not imposed by existing law. 

The amount of credit currency which a bank may issue should 
bear a fixed proportion to its capital stock. Estimating the amount 
of new currency needed by the country during the crop-moving 
season at $160,600,000, which is about 20 per cent, of the present 
capitalization of national banks, it would seem that an adequate 
supply of new currency would be provided in the fall if banks 
were permitted to issue, in addition to their bond-secured circula- 
tion, notes equal to 25 per cent, of their capital stock. But as 
some banks might not avail themselves of the privilege, and as 
others would doubtless succeed in substituting these new notes for 
a portion of their present bond-secured notes, it is probable that 
the limit of issue might well be fixed at 35 per cent, of a bank^s 
capital. 

In order that there shall be no over-issue or inflation the follow- 
ing preventive measures are to be recommended : 

Adequate JFhcilities for Redemption, — (1.) That there should 
be convenient and adequate facilities for the redemption of bank 
notes is of the first importance. These could be assured by the 
provision that notes of every national bank should be redeemable 
at sub-treasuries and other convenient points. The redemption of 
bank notes should be so easy and inexpensive that none would 
remain in circulation after the need for them is past. At the pres- 
ent time the only general redemption agency for national bank 
notes is in Washington. Ou account of the location of that city, 
banks west of the Alleghany Mountains send in very few notes 
of other banks for redemption, but prefer to treat them as counter 
money, even though they have an excessive supplv on hand, 
rather than incur the expense and loss of interest incident to their 
shipment to Washington for redemption. The records of the 
Redemption Bureau at Washington show that nearly 60 per cent, 
of the notes presented for redemption come from New York City 
alone. Of the remaining 40 per cent, about one-half come from 
I^hiladelphia, Baltimore and other eastern cities. If the volume of 
bank notes is to vary eensitively and automatically with the need 
for them, there must be incessant daily redemption, and this can 
be had only when the redemption points are so numerous that no 
bank will be more than 24 hours distant from one. When a 
properly distributed redemption system is in operation few banks 
will voluntarily pay out the notes of other banks ; for it will be to 
the advantage of each bank to pay out its own notes and send in 
the notes of other banks for redemption in lawful money, thus 
increasing its reserve and multiplying its power to make loans. So 
important is the prompt redemption of notes that if it were prac- 
ticable we would favor a law prohibiting national banks from 
paying put the notes of other banks whenever received from indi- 
vidual depositors. 
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A Graduated Tax upon Note Issues, — (2.) The second measure 
for the prevention of excessive issues would impose a restraint of a 
more direct and obvious character. It consists of a graduated tax 
imposed upon the issue of notes, the tax rising as the ratio of issues 
increases. For example, assuming that banks having a bond-secured 
circulation equal to 50 per cent, of their capital are given the privi- 
lege of issuing additional notes equal to 35 per cent, of their capital, 
let the issues up to 5 per cent, of capital be taxed at the rate of 2 
per cent, per annum ; additional issues up to 10 per cent, of capital, 
3 per cent. ; additional issues up to 15 per cent of capital, 4 per 
cent. ; additional issues up to 25 per cent, of capital, 5 per cent. ; 
additional issues up to 35 per cent, of capital^ 6 per cent. For 
illustration : If a bank has a capital of $100,000 and has a bond- 
secured circulation pqual to or exceeding $50,000, then let it have 
the right to issue $35,000 additional notes taxed as follows : 

$5,000 taxed 2 per cent. 

5,000 " 3 " " 

5,000 " 4 " 
10,000 ** 6 " " 
10,000 « 6 " " 

The capital of national banks June 18th, 190tJ, was $826,000,000. 
Therefore, the maximum issues of bank notes in excess of the bond- 
secured circulation would be, under present conditions, about as 
follows : 

$41,300,000 taxed 2 per cent. 
41,300,000 " 8 " 
41,300,000 ** 4 *• 
82,600.000 *' 5 ** 
82,600,000 ** 6 *• 



$289,100,000 



These figures on their face seem unduly large, but that thej are 
not is made clear by the following three considerations : 

1. The notes taxed at 5 and 6 per cent, could not be issued by 
many banks at a profit except in time of great stringency. In 
Canada, where banks are authorized to issue notes equal in 
amount to their capital stock without payment of tax beyond that 
necessary to cover the expense of issue and redemption, the average 
profit from note issues is computed to be only 2^ per cent. Tet 
the rate of interest in Canada ranges between 6 and 6 per cent. On 
account of the expense that would necessarily be incurred in the 
issue and redemption of notes, if redemption were incessant on 
account of abundant redemption facilities, as provided in the plan 
recommended by this Committee, it is evident that no bank, if this 
plan were adopted, could profitably put forth a taxed issue of notes 
except when the market rate of interest was above the rate of tax. 
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Ina^imnch as the rate of interest Id this country, except in a few 
coromanities of small bank capitalization, is seldom above 6 per 
per cent., it is evident that the issues taxed at 6 and 6 per cent 
would be put forth only in emergencies. The maximum increase 
of bank circulation under a tax of 4 per cent, and less would be 
only $123,900,000. 

2. Since some banks would doubtless not qualify for the issue of 
the taxed circulation, the actual issue of the taxed notes, even when 
interest rates were high, would be materially less than the maximum 
allowed by law. 

3. llie abundant redemption facilities, which banks would freely 
utilize because of their competition to get into circulation their 
own notes rather than those of other banks, would make it impossi- 
ble for any bsmk to keep outstanding more of its notes than the 
country had need for. The volume of these taxed notes^ on ac- 
count of this competition among banks^ would varv in accordance 
with the needs of business and could never exceed tnem. 

It is evident that the privilege of issuing this taxed circulation, 
even though held in reserve and seldom availed of, would tend 
to steady the money market. The knowledge that banks had 
these notes in reserve^ subject to their instant call, would be a 
source of confidence in business and banking circles^ and would 
prevent that unreasoning anxiety which is often itself the cause of 
stringency. In order that these taxed issues may be immediately 
available when needed, each redemption agency should have in 
its custody, ready for delivery on demand, all the notes which each 
bank in its district is authorized to issue. These notes should, of 
course, not be subject to tax while lying at the redemption 
agencies. 

A Guaranty Fund for Protection of the Notes, — The proceeds 
of this graduated tax should be in the custody of the Government 
and should constitute a guaranty fund for use^ if needed^ in the 
redemption of the notes of failed banks. Since the taxes would 
undoubtedly yield a sum more than adequate for this purpose, the 
Secretary of the Treasury should be given authority to cover the 
excess into the general fund of the Treasury and to invest a certain 
proportion of the fund in Government bonds. 

Banking experience in this and other countries demonstrates that 
this guaranty fund would prove many times more than adequate. 
Receipts from the existing tax on circulation (which was one per 
cent, up to the Act of March 14, 1900, and since then has been in 
certain cases one-half of one per cent.) were up to June 30, 1906, 
$9dy 220,92 7. The outstanding notes at time of failure of banks 
whose affairs have been closed were $17,295,748. But upon general 
claims the banks were able to pay from their assets 70.49 per cent, 
of liabilities. If the same rate of loss — about 30 per cent. — had 
been applied to the bank notes, in the absence of bonded security, 
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the amount would have been $5,190,000. From these figures it 
appears that if the proceeds of the tax had been kept in a fund to 
protect the notes, loftses would have been covered about eighteen 
times over, and under the higher taxes proposed by this Com- 
mittee the excess of the fund above requirements would be much 
greater. 

Your Committee do not believe it necessary that bank notes 
should possess a first lien upon the assets of the issuing banks. 
The government, which is bound to accept national bank notes at 
par, is in a position to protect itself against possible loss, for iv 
has ample powers of inspection and supervision. 

27ie Banking Circulation homogeneous. — It should be noted 
that under this plan no additional form of currency would be 
created, for there would be no reason why banks should issue two 
kinds of national bank notes. The notes would be alike in form, 
and would be received in payment of debts to national banks and 
to the Government, as are national bank notes under the present 
law. 

Method of Redemption. — It would be the duty of the Treasury^ 
as at present, to redeem all the notes of a failed bank in full on 
presentation from its 5 per cent, redemption fund and, after the 
exhaustion of that fund, from the general guaranty fund derived 
from the tax on circulation. For such advances the Treasury 
would have a first lien, as at present, upon the proceeds of the 
bonds held to secure circulation, including the premium on such 
bonds, and would also have a claim upon the assets of the bank, 
ratably with other creditors, for the entire amount of bank notes 
outstanding which were not provided for by the bonds or other 
assets of the bank in the custody of the Treasury. In this way 
the charge falling upon the guaranty fund would bear a much 
smaller ratio to the amount of notes outstanding at the time of 
failure than unsecured claims would bear to the aggregate assets ; 
and the guaranty fund would profit by notes which had been lost 
or were not presented for redemption. 

Credit Currency would Move the Crops, — If all the national 
banks in the country, under such a plan as is here outlined, were 
given the privilege of issuing credit currency, the harvesting of 
the great crops of this country would be accomplished by means of 
bank notes and not with lawful money, as at the present time. 
The lawful money reserves of banks in financial centres would no 
longer be depleted in the autumn in order that harvest bands in 
Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota might receive their wages. Prac- 
tically all payments of sums of $5 and upwards in the agricultural 
regions would be made with bank notes, a large proportion of 
which would doubtless be supplied by the country banks them- 
selves. In December and January these notes, having done their 
work, would be deposited in country banks, and would thence be 
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sent either to reserve cities or direct to the nearest redemption 
agencies. 

-R«p€a/o/ $3,000,000 Beetriction. — Your Committee concur with 
the recommendation made by the regular Committee on Finance 
and Currency last spring, that the restrictive provision in the fol- 
lowing section of the National Bank Act should be repealed : 

"Sec. 9. (As amended by Act of March 14, 1900.) That any 
national banking association now organized or hereafter organized, 
desiring to withdraw its circulating notes, upon a deposit of lawful 
money with the Treasurer of the United States, as provided in 
Section 4 of the Act of June 20, 1874, or as provided in this Act, 
is authorized to deposit lawful money and withdraw a proportionate 
amount of the bonds held as security for its circulating notes in 
the order of such deposits : Frovidedy That not more than three 
millions of dollars of lawful money shall be deposited during any 
calendar month for this purpose." 

The only effect of this restrictive provipion is to increase the 
rigidity of the bond-secured circalation. The repeal of this clause 
would be positively necessary if banks were to issue notes subject 
to a graduated tax. Otherwise the issue of highly taxed currency 
would be attended by too great risk, for the interest rate in any 
locality might decline soon after such issue, whereas considerable 
time might elapse before the notes of its banks would be returned 
for redemption. 

Cash Balance of the Federal Treasury, — The laws regulating 
the operations of the Federal Treasury should be amended. These 
operations at the present time are a constant menace to business. 
Excessive revenues take money out of circulation, while deficient 
revenues are equivalent to inflation. Both these evils would be 
avoided, as we have already pointed out, if a central Government 
bank were created. If this be not done, then the Secretary of the 
Treasury should have authority to deposit in national banks money 
received from customs duties as well as that from other sources, 
either on proper securities in addition to those now required by 
law, or upon the payment of interest. In our opinion, all surplus 
money of the Treasury above a reasonable working balance should 
be thus deposited in the banks. 

Scope of the Proposed Plan — In seeking to give greater elas- 
ticity to the currency, it has been thought best to recommend » 
plan which would accomplish the desired result most simply. A 
similar result might be obtained by various other methods, several 
of which having much merit were presented to your Committee. 
Among plans thus presented were some which involved the prin- 
ciple of co-operation by clearing houses in determining whether 
additional bank notes should be issued or not, and even the forma- 
tion by clearing houses of responsible corporations for the issue 
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of notes ; others which involved giving discretion to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency in regard to issues, and others which pro- 
posed to give a similar discretion to a commission to be appointed 
for the purpose. 

While some of these plans had many merits, and perhaps even 
some advantages in theory over the plan recommended by yonr 
Committee, it was felt that no plan would stand the test of dis- 
cussion in Congress or in the banking community which should not 
accord equal privileges to all members of the national banking 
system. The clearing houses are not incorporated under Federal 
law. They represent only certain cities, and generally include, in 
addition to national banks, those which are not members of the 
national banking system. While these objections might be sur- 
mountable, your Committee felt that any grant of discretion, 
whether to an individual or a committee, especially if it appeared 
to the public to give control of the volume of circulation to a 
small group of bankers, — even if such power were exercised in a 
conscientious, intelligent and far-sighted manner, — would lead to 
suspicions and charges of favoritism and injustice, such as stimu- 
lated the attacks upon the Second Bank of the United States 
and have been repeatedly made against the Secretary of the 
Treasury for his policy in regard to deposits of public moneys. 

It has been suggested to the Committee that a practical method 
of putting into operation the principle of a bank note credit 
currency would be to have Congress recognize this principle by 
authorizing banks, through a voluntary association of their own, to 
make such issues within certain limitations and subject to a joint 
guaranty by the participating banks ; the details of such guaranty 
and the provisions for safety to be devised by the banks themselves 
subject to the approval of the Comptroller of the Currency. Tour 
Committee see practical difficulty in securing the representative 
judgment of the bankers to devise the details of such a plan, but 
we are so clearly convinced of the desirability of the application in 
some form of the principle of a credit currency that we would 
heartily endorse this plan if Congress and the banking interests 
approved it. 

An Automatic System Desirable. — In view of these considera- 
tions, your Committee came decidedly to the conclusion that any 
system recommended should be automatic in its operation, in the 
sense that it should afford equality of treatment, under uniform 
conditions, to all national banks, and should leave the net volume 
of bank note circulation to be determined by the interplay of the 
interest of the banks among themselves, rather than to the decision 
of any single official or banker or group of officials or bankers. 

Existing Conditions must be Considered, — It should not be over- 
looked that in proposing new legislation such a body as the Cham- 
ber of Commerce is bound to consider conditions as well as theory. 
Your Committee did not feel, therefore, that they were required 
or expected to build up a theoretical structure which might, if 
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enacted, be a sound subBtitutc for the oxisting monetary system of 
the United States, but rather to address thempelves to such evils as 
are capable of correction by simple legislation. 

Grototh of Sentiment for Legislation, — We have taken some 
pains to ascertain the sentiments of representative bankers through- 
out the conntry and are of the opinion that a majority of the 
bankers of the United States appreciate the neoe(«sity for a variable 
and elastic element in the currency and will heartily co-operate 
with the bankers of New York City in an effort to secure an 
amendment to the existing law. The subject is one in which the 
whole country is interested. New York City, because it is the 
financial centre, its banks holding large sums of money belonging 
to country banks, appears to suffer most from the present rigidity 
of the currency, for every fall its money markets are suddenly 
stripped of n serve funds. As a result the rate of interest on 
demand loans in New York Cii) always fluctuates greatly during 
this season, and often reaches heights which not only amaze 
foreigners but cause them to doubt our financial stability. When 
we consider, however, the magnitude of business operations iu 
New York as compared with those of other parts of the country, 
and take into account the fact that the commercial rate of interest 
in this city is advanced no more than elsewhere, while the ex- 
cessive rates on call loans are paid on comparatively small borrow- 
ings, we are of opinion that the evils inflicted on New York by the 
defects of the present currency system are no greater than those 
endured by other sections. 

New York City should take Initiative. — Nevertheless we find 
among bankers of this country a conviction that this is a problem 
in the solution of which the bankers of New York City should 
take the initiative. We also find the same opinion prevailing 
among representative business men. They realize that the hard- 
ship caused by a faulty currency system is borne, not by the banks, 
but by the public in general ; and resolutions have been adopted 
almost unanimously by several prominent business organizations 
favoring such amendment of the national banking laws as will 
give relief. 

There is reason also for believing that no important financial 
measure will receive favorable consideration in Congress unless it 
has the indorsement of representative bankers. Such being the 
case, we are of opinion that the bankers of New York City ought 
to take up this question and reach an agreement upon some satis- 
factory measure. If they do this, having in mind the welfare and 
needs of the entire country, as their own best interests would 
dictate, we are hopeful that their recommendations will meet with 
approval among the bankers in every State of this Union and be 
enacted into law by Congress without unnecessary delay. 

Summary of this Report. — In order that the members of the 
Chamber may have before them in brief space the reoommenda- 
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tioDS of this Committee, together with the important considera- 
tions upon which they are based, we present herewith a brief 
summary of this report. 

We find that our currency is seriously defective in that its 
volume does not vary with the demand, so that the business of the 
<;ountry is alternately exposed to the evils of a redundant and of a 
deficient supply. 

When the need for currency increases, as it does every autumn 
when the crops are harvested, our banks are obliged to pay out 
lawful money from their reserves, and in consequence to raise their 
rates of interest on demand and time loans. TiMse operations are 
a source of real loss to the commercial and industrial interests of 
the entire country. They work injury to our merchanta, to our 
manufacturers and to our farmers, — in short, to all classes of 
producers. 

When, on the other hand, the supply of currency is excessive, as 
it usually is in the spring, the consequent congestion of banking 
reserves forces an abnormally low rate of interest, and so tends to 
excite a dangerous speculative spirit in our markets and exchanges. 

We believe that this oscillation between periods of contraction 
and inflation is the direct consequence of the artificial and an> 
necessary inflexibility of our currency due to restrictions which are 
placed by law upon the issue of bank notes. Under the existing 
law national banks can increase their issue of notes only in propor- 
tion as thev increase their holdings of the United States bonds 
which are deposited as security ; and they cannot at will regain 
possession of the bonds by the deposit of lawful money for the 
retirement of their notes. On account of the investment con- 
siderations regarding bonds which are involved in the i8!>ue of 
national bank notes, we find that this class of currency, which in 
most other leading countries possesses a useful fiexibility, is here 
issued and retired utterly without regard to the country's varying 
needs for currency. 

Notwithstanding the inadequacy of the bond-secured circulation 
of our national banks, our deliberations have brought us to the 
■conclusion that it would be unwise to disturb this circulation or to 
recommend any substitute for it as it now exists, for such a course 
would lead to an inequitable depreciation of the United States 
bonds now outstanding. In our opinion, however, future issues of 
Grovernment bonds should not be made available as a basis for 
bank notes, for the great increase in the bond-secured circnlatioo 
that has taken place within the last six years furnishes evidence 
that the existing system of note issue without adequate redemption 
might become dangerous. 

We have had brought before us for consideration two classes of 
remedies for existing evils: — (1) radical measures involving the 
creation of corporations with powers and privileges unlike those 
now possessed by any American institution ; (2) measures which 
would enlarge the privileges of corporations already in existence. 
We have deemed it bebt to select from each of these classes the 
one which we believe to be the best. If the country is ready for a 
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radical addition to our financial system, we believe that the world's 
experience proves beyond question that a central bank of issue con- 
trolled by the Government ought to be established. If, however, 
the people of the United States shrink from the creation of such 
an institution, we believe that the wisest alternative is a simple 
measure enlarging the present note-issue privilege of national 
banks in such manner that their right of issue shall not vary with 
their ownership of United States bonds, and under such conditions 
that the retirement of their notes when not needed shall be certain 
and automatic. 

We, therefore, make the following recommendations : 

1 That legislation be enacted which shall provide the country 
with a flexible and elastic bank note currency ; and to this end we 
suggeHt that either one of the two following plans might wisely be 
adopted : 

(a.) Let there be created a central bank of issue similar to the 
Bank of Germany or the Bank of France ; such bank to deal ex- 
clusively vfUh banks ; its stock to be owned in part bij banking 
institutions and in part by the Government ; but in its manage- 
ment representatives of the Government shall be supreme. This 
<^ntral bank shall issue currency, redi8Count for other banks, hold 
public money, and act as agent of the Government in redeeming 
Its paper money and making its disbursements. 

Or (b.) Let any national bank whose bond-secured circulation 
equals 50 per cent, of its capital have authority to issue additional 
notes equal iu amount to 35 per cent, of its capital. 

Let such additional notes be subject to a graduated tax as fol- 
lows : The first 5 per cent., taxed at the rate of 2 per cent, per 
annum ; the second 5 per cent., taxed at the rate of 3 per cent. ; 
the third 5 per cent., taxed at the rate of 4 per cent. ; then an issue 
equal to 10 per cent, of capital, taxed 5 per cent. ; then an issue 
«qual to 10 per cent, of capital taxed 6 per cent. 

Let the proceeds of this graduated tax constitute a guaranty 
fund, in the custody of the Government, for the redemption of the 
notes of failed banks. 

To insure the prompt retirement of notes when not needed, let 
redemption agencies be established at sub-treasuries and other con- 
venient points. 

Let all the notes of a bank be alike in form, and let it be the 
duty of the United States Treasury to redeem all the notes of a 
failed bank, as at present, in full on presentation, and to recoup 
itself from the assets of the failed bank and from the guaranty 
fund. 

2. That the law restricting the retirement of national bank 
notes to $3,000,000 per month by the deposit of lawful money be 
repealed. 
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3. That future iosues of United States bonds be not made avail- 
able as a basis for the issue of national bank notes. 

4. That the laws regulating the operations of the United States 
Treasury be amended in such a manner that they shall not, as now, 
interfere with the money market ; and to this end we suggest a 
law requiring that all money in the general fund of the Treasury 
above a reasonable working balance be deposited in national banks. 

(Signed,) John Claflin, ^ 

Fkank a. Vandbrlip, | 

ISIDOR STRAUS, ^ ,^<}f^ 

DuMONT Clarke, | 

Charles A. Conant, J 

New York, October 1, 1906. 

Mr. Claflin. — Mr. President, I have in my hand the report of 
the Special Committee, which has been printed and which has been 
distributed to all the members of the Chamber who are now 
present. The report is of considerable length, and it would ob- 
viously require too much time to read it to the members 
present. It seems to me therefore it would be better if the mem- 
bers during this month would read the report carefully, and would 
come to the meeting in November prepared to criticize or approve 
the report. It perhaps will be well for me to read the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee and briefly to give some of the reasons 
which have led the Committee to make these recommendations. 
The reconfmendations of the Committee are on page 24 of the 
report. 

" I. That legislation be enacted which shall provide the country 
with a flexible and elastic bank note currency ; and to this end we 
suggest that either one of the two following plans might wisely 
be i&opted :" 

The present currency, although very complex and by no means 
scientific, has, nevertheless, stood the test of time, and it exists, 
and obviously with the existing gold reserve in the treasury there 
is no danger in the currency as it stands, unless the nation should 
be guilty of some great folly. We therefore make no recom- 
mendation regarding the existing currency further than to suggest 
that along certain lines it should not be increased ; and we recom- 
mend a currency which will be an additional currency — although 
the same in general character and in appearance with the present 
bank notes — which shall possess a large measure of flexibilitv ; 
indeed, which we hope may be almost entirely flexible, so that by 
the addition of that measure of flexibility to the whole mass of 
currency we shall have a satisfactory proportion of the whole mass 
of currency rendered flexible. One cannot but be struck by the 
yast difference in the fluctuations of the rate of interest in America 
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and in European countries. To some extent there are divergent 
reasons for this difference, but if we take the countries where there 
is great mercantile activity, especially Germany, where the mercan- 
tile activity probably most nearly approximates that of the United 
States, we are struck with the fact that when the greatest mercan- 
tile activity occurs there is a means at hand to accommodate that 
mercantile activity without disturbing the general relation of 
capital to credit throughout the country. In Germany, for in- 
stance, the Reichsbank, which, with the assistance of some of the 
smaller banks, performs that great office, but the Reichsbank prin- 
cipally, so that that alone we need to consider — the circulation of 
the Reichsbank, its bank notes, between the time of least activity 
in the year and the time of greatest activity, has varied for a 
number of years by as much as one hundred and fifty millions 
each year, and during the year 1905 it varied by more than two 
hundred millions. Germany is undoubtedly a country of immense 
mercantile activity, but it is equally certain that the activity here 
is greater than in Germany. And m addition to that we have the 
problem of moving crops, which are so far greater than any other 
in the world that there is no comparison to be had. Now, Ger- 
many, with mercantile activity mainly in view, has an elasticity 
say of two hundred millions. We, with a greater mercantile 
activity, and besides the exigency of moving the crops^ which 
amounts to not less than one hundred and fifty millions a year — 
indeed, the only statistics we could gather in this behalf were that 
six banks in Chicago had disbursed ninety-two millions of dollars 
in one crop-moving season ; that, of course, means coming from 
various cities through Chicago, but pointing very clearly to the 
fact that more than $150,000,000 of currency is needed for crop- 
moving purposes. What do we do to move the crops ? Why, 
instead of having some method of getting additional currency so 
that the general relation of the business community and the money 
market mav not be seriously disturbed, we draw upon our reserve 
money, and we send that, to a large extent, west and south and 
southwest to move the crops ; and if from New York, as seems 
probable, we send $50,000,000, mostly in reserve money, necessarily 
the banks have to contract their general accommodation to the 
community by approximately $200,000,000. When one considers 
that fact, and when one considers the fact that at the same time 
there is pressing a mercantile demand, and furthermore to add to 
the difficulties of the situation the Government is even at that 
time absorbing a very large amount through the Customs, which 
does not get back into circulation for a considerable time at best, I 
think it is to be wondered at, not that we have the great fluctua- 
tions in the rate of money that we do, but that we get along at 
all even with those extreme fluctuations, and that by hook or by 
crook, in some way, everybody gets such assistance as the com- 
munity needs without serious, or at least without very serious 
damage to the general business. I say very serious damage rather 
than serious, bex^ause the damage is serious. Hitherto it has 
failed of being critical. 
3 
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Our study of the situation has led us to believe that the ideal 
solution of this promblem would be the creation of a great central 
bank. We do not say that we believe this is a practicable solution. 
We only say that it is an ideal solution. We should be glad to 
have created a central bank of issue similar to the Bank of Ger- 
many or the Bank of France. Not only those banks but the 
Austro-Hungarian Bank and the Bank of the Netherlands show 
conclusively how flexibility can be obtained with absolute safety : 

" (a) Let there be created a central bank of issue similar to 
the Bank of Germany or the Bank of France ; such bank to deal 
exclusively with banks ; its stock to be owned in part by banking 
institutions and in part by the Government ; but in its manage- 
ment representatives of the Government shall be supreme. This 
central bank shall issue currency, re-discount for other banks, hold 
public money, and act as agent of the Government in redeeming its 
paper money and making its disbursements." 

But we do not believe the country would be willing to follow the 
countries of Europe. However beneficial we believe that solution 
would be we have to recognize the fact that it is unlikely that that 
solution would be adopted by Congress. We, therefore, make our 
second recommendation : 

*^{b) Let any national bank whose bond-secured circulation 
equals 50 per cent, of its capital have authority to issue additional 
notes eqnsu in amount to 35 per cent, of its capital. 

^< Let such additional notes be subject to a graduated tax as fol- 
lows : The first five per cent., taxed at the rate of two per cent, 
per annum ; the second five per cent., taxed at the rate of three per 
cent. ; the third five per cent, taxed at the rate of four per cent. ; 
then an issue equal to 10 per cent, of the capital taxed 5 per cent. ; 
then an issue equal to 10 per cent, of capital, taxed six per cent. 

<' Let the proceeds of this graduated tax constitute a guaranty 
fund, in the ousted v of the Government, for the redemption of the 
notes of failed banxs. 

'' To insure the prompt retirement of notes when not needed, let 
redemption agencies be established at sub-treasuries and other con- 
venient points. 

^^ Let all the notes of a bank be alike in form, and let it be the 
duty of the United States Treasury to redeem all the notes of a 
failed bank, as at present, in full on presentation, and to recoup 
itself from the assets of the failed bank and from the guaranty 
fund." 

There can be little doubt that such a measure as this, if enacted, 
would insure flexibility. There would be no reason why the banks 
should, to any large extent, issue these notes unless there were a 
considerably urgent demand, and it is quite certain that when that 
demand ceased the notes would tend to be redeemed and presently 
they would nearly all of them be redeemed, because all the notes 
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that went into other banks would naturally be sent out to con- 
venient redemption points so that the bank holding them might 
get legal money in plaoe of these notes, which could not be counted 
in its reserve. The adequate and speedy redemption of the notes 
is of the greatest possible importance. At the present time the 
principal redemption agency being in Washington it is impracticable 
for the banks all around the country to have the notes of other 
banks speedily redeemed and the cost of interest is often so great 
in sending from one point to the other that banks prefer to pay out 
the notes of other banks over the counter rather than run the risk 
of losing the interest involved in sending them to Washington. 

The question most important of all, next to that of speedy re- 
demption, is that of safety. Will these notes be safe ? Experience 
shows that since the establishing of the National Bank System — 
and the National Bank System has weathered many storms — the 
tax on circulation, the aggregate, has amounted to some 
$96,000,000. If there had been no security for bank notes other 
than the security of this tax on circulation, and the assets of the 
failing bank, the total loss to be met out of that redemption fund 
of $96,000,000 would have been in the neighborhood of $5,000,000. 
In other words, that tax of one per cent., somewhat less than one 
per cent.— one per cent, at the maximum, and at times less — that 
tax of less than one per cent, would have been sufficient to pay 
the loss on those bank notes, the notes of banks failing, more than 
eighteen times. Now, the tax that we propose is, at the least, two 

Eer cent.; running up then to three and four, and for an increasingly 
irge amount to five and six per cent., so that the average could 
not fail to be very largely in excess of two per cent., and we 
should, therefore, have a fund not only eighteen times large enough, 
if past experience is to be taken as a guide for the future, but we 
should have a fund more than than thirty-six times large enough to 
cover the deficiency on the notes of banks that might fail. It is 
now the duty of the United States Sub-Treasurv to redeem all the 
notes of a failed bank in full on presentation. There should, there- 
fore, be no difficulty that the holder of any note might have in 
getting his money for it, and the Government is absolutely safe in 
redeeming those notes because experience has shown that the re- 
demption fund is so far beyond any requirement that there can be 
no possible doubt as to its sufficiency4 

^ That the law restricting the retirement of National Bank notes to 
$3,000,000 per month by the deposit of lawful money be repealed.'' 

There can be no doubt of the necessity of the repeal of that 
clause. That stands in the way of such little possible flexibility as 
there might be now, and it would be utterly impossible that it 
should exist in conjunction with any plan for a really flexible cur- 
rency. 

'^ 3. That future issues of United States bonds be not made avail- 
able as a basis for the issue of national bank notes." 
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That is to say, we wish no more inflexible currency. Let that 
which stands remain, but let us make the future currency flexible, 
and no currency can be flexible which depends so largely on invest- 
ment considerations as does the currency based on United States 
bonds. 

'' 4. That the laws regulating the operations of the United States 
Treasury be amended in such a manner that they shall not as now 
interfere with the money market ; and to this end we suggest a 
law requiring that all money in the General Fund of the Treasury 
above a reasonable working balance be deposited in national 
banks." 

If anything could be more wrongly flexible than another it is that 
the National Treasury should take from commerce, at the time com- 
merce needs it much, a portion of its fund and lock it up. It has 
needed the courage and the ability of a wise Secretary of the 
Treasury so to interpret this law and to act under it that no very seri- 
ous harm has hitherto befallen. But the commerce of the country 
should not be subject to the ability nor to the discretion nor to the 
courage of any one man. 

I would say, Mr. President and gentlemen, that these recom- 
mendations of this Committee are based largely on the very careful 
study which two members of this Committee have given to the 
subject for the many months that have elapsed since this Com- 
mittee was appointed. I feel myself deeply grateful to those 
gentlemen for the work they have done, and I hope that all the 
members who are present will read this report carefully and will 
consider the very interesting letters which are appended from vari- 
ous gentlemen high in finance in Europe, and that a month from 
to-day they will come here prepared to improve the report of the 
Committee, if they see a way to improve it that will be likely to 
commend itself to the country, and, if not, to approve it. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Thb President. — The Chamber understands that it is the wish 
of Mr. Claflik, the Chairman, that no discussion of this report 
should be had to-day ; that it should be carefully read by all the 
members. Copies will be sent to such who are not here, and that 
we shall come prepared at the November meeting to discuss the 
report intelligently. I suppose you have all noticed, if you are to 
judge from what is stated in the public press, that there is a little 
waiting in the financial world for this report and what course the 
Chamber of Commerce may recommend. I am glad to know that 
the Chamber stands so high in the community that people are look- 
ing to it at this time somewhat for advice and counsel ; therefore, 
I hope the gentlemen here will think very seriously about this 
whole matter, and that they will read carefully what has been set 
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forth in this report by the Committee, and that when we come to- 
gether in November we shall be prepared to discuss the subject 
intelligently and wisely. 

The President, as Chairman of the Special Committee appointed 
on the 20th of last April to receive subscriptions for the relief of 
the sufferers by the earthquake in San Francisco, verbally reported 
as follows : 

The total sum subscribed to the Fund of the Chamber, amounted 
to $782,881. Of this sum, there has been remitted and used for 
urgent relief work in San Francisco, under the direction of the 
Relief Committee in that City, $267,500, leaving a balance on hand 
of $509,531, including accrued interest. 

Your Committee have decided that $500,000 of this amount shall 
be used solely for rehabilitation ; that is, to supply tools, utensils 
and stocks of goods, etc., to those who have suffered loss. The 
work is to be done by a corporation organized in San Francisco, 
under the laws of California, and known as '' The San Francisco and 
Red Cross Funds." 

Your Committee, at its meeting on the 2d instant, directed this 
sum to be transmitted to Mr. Jambs D. Phblan, Chairman of that 
Corporation, for the purposes named, and that the balance of the 
fund be used for a similar purpose in the cities outside of San 
Francisco. 

The action of the Committee was unanimously approved. 

Thb Pbbsident. — Gentlemen, I have a pleasant duty to perform 
before we adjourn. It is not necessary for me to refer to the 
pleasant relations existing between this country and France. We 
have had occasion heretofore to entertain some of France^s illus- 
trious sons. The commercial relations between this country and 
France are growing, and we want them to grow more and more. 
I have the pleasure of receiving to-day Senator Richard Wai>- 
DiNGTON, an active member of the French Senate and also the 
President of the Chamber of Commerce of Rouen. I have invited 
him in your name to be present to-day, and I want to introduce 
him to you as a worthy representative of that great Republic to 
which we are bound by very close ties. We all know what interest 
we take in the legislation that is going on in France to-day in 
many ways, and in view of the fact that Senator Waddington not 
only represents the nation in an interesting capacitjr, but that he 
is also President of a Chamber of Commerce with which we are so 
closely affiliated, I know that you will give him a hearty welcome. 
1 therefore take pleasure in presenting to you Senator Wadding- 
ton, of France. [Applause.] 

Senator Waddington. — Mr. President and gentlemen, when it 
was proposed to me yesterday to make acquaintance with the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York I had no idea that I should 
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meet Buoh a imposing assembly of gentlemen connected with basi- 
nets and with finance. I am reassured by the knowledge that 
those kind words that have jast been spoken by the Chairman 
have nothing to do' with my person, bat are really addressed to a 
man who is on the present occasion the nnworthy representative of 
the great French Repablic. 

As yoo know, France and the United States of America are old 
friends. I think our undisturbed friendship and alliance has lasted 
for more than a century. However, in my quality as a historian I 
wish to be absolutely accurate, but I think I can omit the small 
incident of a ridiculous quarrel that lasted for a few months in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. With that exception the 
good understanding between the two countries has lasted, as I 
said just now, for more than a century ; and it would be abso- 
lutely unfair not to own the great pride that is taken in that 
friendship by the attitude and by the personal influence of the 
different men who, as ministers and ambassadors, have represented 
your Commonwealth at Paris. Going back to the great Fbanklin, 
and that long succession of ministers and ambassadors, I would 
like to make a reference to my friend, Greneral Porter. [Ap- 
plause.] His stay in Paris was almost as long as Franklin's. 
Fbankltn was nine years your representative there and General 
Porter was eight years ; and once more his example has proved 
that a gallant soldier can be an excellent and active diplomat. 
During those eight years he took part in a great many negotia- 
tions, and were he not present today I should like to tell you all 
the good that I have heard of him in official and social quarters. I 
should like to manifest the universal regret that we all felt when 
he left Paris to come back here to his own work and to his own 
country. [Applause.] 

We French are fond of America, not only on our old political 

Sounds, the old alliance that goes back so far, but also because we 
el proud that we have contributed, in a small measure, perhaps, 
but we have contributed to the immense population of more than 
eighty millions that you possess now. I can recall the element that 
was brought to the American Commonwealth by the annexation of 
Louisiana and the colonies along the Mississippi. I can allude also 
with some pride to your French Huguenot colonies that were 
established in New England and the Carolinas ; and finally I can 
make reference to that large immigration of French Canadians 
that has given so many excellent hands to the manufacturers of 
New England. This is a bond ; and now, in recent years, we have 
had the commercial bond to which your Chairman alluded juFt 
BOW. I know France is not what you would call, from your 
American views, a go-ahead country, but still we go on plodding 
regularly, and we do achieve a certain amount of results. The 
figures of our trade with you have increased. We are good cus- 
tomers. I think we are about the third in the list of good cus- 
tomers, as far as cotton fi^oes and as far as petroleum, and, when 
our crops are scarce, as far as grain and corn. The Chamber of 
Commerce that I represent is concerned in these matters. Rouen, 
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as perhaps some of you do not know, is one of the first ports of 
France. I say this, because a few years aeo I had the honor of 
recelTing the Prairie. The Prairie was a ship of the United States 
Navy that brought goods for the French Exhibition in 1900. 
I was rather amused to find that some of the Prairie's officers had 
not an idea that a vessel of her draught could go up the Seine to 
Rouen. We were rather proud on that occasion to make that fact 
known. And I need not tell you that the Rouen people would be 
most pleased to receive your goods at their own quays and at their 
own docks. As to petroleum, we are the port that imports the 
greater quantity of petroleum from the States. So that you see 
our commercial importance is not absolutely a negligible quantity. 
To increase these relations I think something ought to be done on 
both sides. I need not tell you that Rouen is the centre and head 
of a manufacturing district. We are protectionists, and therefore 
we are not inclined to jeopardize our own interests, but with that 
reserve which I think I may use in a country which also possesses 
very many protectionists, I think it would be very desirable that 
our business should be increased, and I think it could be done on 
fair lines to both countries. 

Gentlemen, I am sorry to have detained you so long. I think it 
is not a time to go into matters which require figures and which 
certainly seem of comparatively little interest after the very inter- 
esting statement that we had just now about your financial future ; 
but yon will allow me to end by saying in the name of my col- 
lea^es in Rouen that we wish heartily to make all the relations 
and the ties between our own country, France, and America, closer 
every day, and, therefore, in their names I must end these few ob- 
servations in wishing prosperity to the United States, and particu- 
larly to its commercial and financial metropolis, New York. [Great 
applause.] 

The Chamber then adjourned. 



Monthly Meeting, Thursday, November 1, 1906. 

A regular monthly meeting of the Chamber of Commerce was 
held in the Hall of the Chamber, Thursday, November 1st, 1906, at 
half -past twelve o'clock, P. M. 

PRESENT. 

Morris K. Jbsup, President, 
IsiDOR Straus, "" 

Cornelius N. Bliss, 
William Butlbr Duncan, 
John Crosby Brown, 
William Bayard Cutting, 
James Q. Cannon, Treaeurer. 
George Wilson, Secretary. 



Vice-Presidents. 
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And two hundred and sixty-three members. 

The minutes of the last monthly meeting, held October 4th, were 
read and approved. 

There were no reports from the Standing Committees. 
REPORTS OF SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 

Charles S. Smith. — Mr. President, I move the following reso- 
lution : 

Resolvedy That the report of the Special Committee on Currency 
be received, and that the Chamber proceed to take up the recom- 
mendations enumerated on page 24 of the report and consider 
them seriatim. 

The President. — Gentlemen, you have heard the resolution 
offered by Mr, Smith. Is it seconded ? 

Cyrus L. Sulzberger. — I will secoud it. 

The President. — Is there any discussion of the resolution. If 
not, those in favor of its adoption will manifest it by saying aye ; 
those opposed, no. The resolution is adopted. 

Mr. Smith. — Mr. President, I desire to express my personal 
obligation to the Committee for their very able, exhaustive and in- 
structive report. I have had some little experience which I want 
to detail for a moment. Some dozen years ago I made a journey 
to the Orient. I provided myself with five pound Bank of Eng- 
land notes, with 100 German mark notes, and 100 francs of the 
Bank of France, and I found that I could use these notes in India, 
China and Japan, pay any bill at any hotel or shop, and, even in 
countries where they were on a gold basis, I could get sometimes a 
little premium for them. I happened to have in my pocket a $20 
greenback, and I said to a hotel keeper one day, as a matter of 
curiosity to see how those bills ranked with the English, French 
and German notes, " I would like to pay my bill with this green- 
back." He looked at it a moment, and he said, *' I don't know 
what to do with it ; I know the other notes very well, but I don't 
know this. However, I will send it to my banker." He took it 
and sent it to his banker, and then he came back and said to me 
that he could use it, but that his banker said he would have to send 
it to America and would have to charge a five per cent, discount 
on it. 

Now, in considering this report, personally I believe that 
the establishment of a great bank that would furnish these 
standard notes, as the Bank of England, the Bank of France 
and the Bank of Germany furnishes, which would be good in 
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any part of the country and would have upon them the Govern- 
ment stamp, would be a good thin^. I should be glad to see such 
a bank established. But I agree with the Committee that it is im- 
possible at present to get any such legislation through Congress. 
It would meet with the opposition of all the national banks, for the 
reason that it will be likely to reduce their deposits. So, I think, 
we must give up that plan for the present. 

With respect to other recommendations of this report I may 
change my mind in regard to some of them, but I should like to ask 
the Chairman of the Committee why he proposed to refuse to take 
any further issue of Government bonds deposited as security for 
more currency. It seems to me that is the best security in the 
world for such currency ; that we shall have a great many of 
Government bonds issued in the near future when we oome to 
build the Panama Canal, and I think if we should be cut off from 
using those bonds for any more circulation it would throw away 
the best security we could have for bank note circulation. So I 
should like to ask the Chairman of the Committee his reasons for 
that objection. 

John Claflin. — In answer to the inquiry of Mr. Smith I would 
say that the objection to the further issue of bank notes based on 
Government bonds is not that the notes would not be in every 
way good, and it seems to me personally that after a little while 
perhaps it would be advisable that further notes might be issued ; 
but the Committee have in mind the possibility of too rapid 
increase in the amount of the notes outstanding. The require- 
ments of the circulation, that it should be satisfactory, are two- 
fold : One, that the circulation should be good ; the other, that the 
circulation should be flexible. Now, we have seen with the cur- 
rency that at present is undoubtedly good, and recognized to be 
good everywhere in this country, these periods of extreme fluctu- 
ation in the rates of money ; we have seen times when in New 
York City it seemed almost as if a panic were impending simply 
because there was no flexibility. Now, we propose in the plan 
introduced a method whereby there may be a large element of 
flexibility. We do not wish to increase — at any rate, at the 
present time — may be the occasion will come when the country will 
grow up to it, and it may be that the country will eventually need 
more bonds of the secured currency, but what it needs at present 
is a flexible envelope enclosing the volume of unflexible currency — 
and for the present it seems to the Committee unwise that the 
inflexible amount should be increased, but that we should put it 
firi^t the flexible amount, so that we may have in the fall the 
expansion such as is needed to move the crops, and in the spring a 
redemption of that currency, so that there may be no inflation 
which will tend to undue speculation during the time when the 
crops are not to be moved. It is perfectly evident that if we 
increase the bond circulation we cannot hope from that part of the 
currency to get any appreciable element of flexibility. 

And, therefore, speaking for the present, it seems eminently wise 
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that we should add the flexible element to the ourrency before we 
add any more inflexible currency. 

Thb Pbbsidbnt.— I want to call the attention of the Chamber to 
the resolution passed, that we take up these recommendations of the 
report Beriatirtx. Therefore, let me read you the first resolution, 
which is as follows : 

" 1. That legislation be enacted which shall provide the country 
with a flexible and elastic bank note currency ; and to this end we 
suggest that either one of the two following plans might wisely be 
adopted ;" 

and then the two plans are given under the sub-heads '' a " and 

" b." Is it your pleasure, therefore, that we take up " a," which 
reads as follows : 

<' Let there be created a central bank of issue similar to the Bank 
of Grermany or the Bank of France ; such bank to deal exclusively 
with banks ; its stock to be owned in part by banking institutions 
and in part by the Government ; but in its management representa- 
tives of the government shall be supreme. This central bank shall 
issue currency, rediscount for other banks, hold public money, and 
act as agent of the Government in redeeming its paper money and 
making its disbursements." 

Chablbs S. Smith. — I move that the vote by which my motion 
was carried be reconsidered. 

Thb Prbsidbnt. — Gentlemen, Mr. Smith moves that the vote by 
which his resolution was adopted be reconsidered. All in favor of 
that course being pursued will say aye ; opposed, no. Carried. 

Jacob H. Schiff. — Mr. President, you have indeed been fortu- 
nate in the selection of the Special Committee authorized under 
the resolution adopted by the Chamber in February. The Com- 
mittee has presented not only a most painstaking and able report, 
but one full of common sense, which goes far to diagnose correctly 
the difficulties of our currency situation, and to suggest remedies, 
which, if applied, will at least furnish a basis from which it should 
be possible to build up a new system, through which better condi- 
tions are likely to be created. 

It is well that the Committee, while it has sought to make it 
clear that a bond-secured currency, such as our present National 
Bank Note form, is of little, if of any real value to trade and 
commerce, has at the same time suggested how, without unduly 
disturbing the existing system and Government bond values, a 
beginning can best be made for the creation of an elastic credit or 
asset currency, such as has been adopted by most of the commer- 
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eial nations, and which protects these nations against the financial 
reyalsions from which, in this country, we haye to saffer from time 
to time so considerably. 

One grave objection has presented itself, however, to me against 
the proposition of the Committee. It cannot, I believe, be advisable 
to give to some six thousand banks separately the privilege to 
issue credit notes, as the Committee recommends should be done. 
Even with all the safeguards proposed, some of the banks are cer* 
tain to make illegitimate use of tne proposed privilege, and if any 
bank, however unimportant, should get into difficulties, without 
being able to provide for the prompt redemption of its outstanding 
circulating notes — the guaranty fund being for some time to come 
at least an uncertain quantity — the whole volume of outstanding 
credit notes would likely become discredited, with consequences so 
serious in their aspect, that such a risk, however remote it may 
appear, should not be taken. 

A remedy against such an eventuality can, as I believe, best be 
obtained^ if the banks for the purposes of the issuing of circulating 
notes would, under the sanction of law, form a central association, 
which shall issue to the individual banks for their purposes the 
credit currency upon some such basis as proposed by the Committee. 
It cannot be a difficult problem to work out a plan for the proper 
government of a Central Issue Association, and it will readily be 
conceded that an association of the banks themselves will be in a 
far superior position to supervise effectively and to determine far 
better than any other agency whether an individual bank, desirous 
of issuing credit notes, possesses the qualifications which the law 
shall prescribe for the issue of credit notes. It follows, that under 
such a system, the banks would have to assume joint liability for 
the circulating medium issued through their central association, 
and it will be only right and proper that this should be so. If, 
as your Committee correctly points out, credit notes can be made 
entirely secure through the operation of a guaranty fund and other 
safeguards, then there is certainly no reason why the banks cannot 
readily accept joint liability. The public should not be expected 
to freely accept a circulating medium for which the banks them* 
selves are not prepared to accept full res])onsibility. It should, 
however, be left to the banks to evolve the system under which 
such a central issue association be established and governed, so that 
the joined liability they must assume be upon lines and within 
limits which they themselves have determined. 

May I now, Mr. President, in addition to what I have just sug- 
gested, point out a way in which I believe the elasticity of the 
money supply in times of stress and extraordinary conditions could 
be increased without resort to an emergency currency. It is this : 
The law rigidly prescribes that national banks in the so-called re- 
serve cities must hold at all times a reserve of 25 per cent, against 
their liabilities and 15 per cent, in country towns. This is sound 
and proper. A reserve has, however, not alone the purpose to re- 
main in the vault, not to be touched under any circumstances. It 
exists to protect, in part at least, against extraordinary conditions 
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and emergencies. Indeed, it happens not infrequently, notwith- 
standing the rigid prohibition of the law, that reserves of national 
banks become temporarily impaired. The combined reserves of 
the national banks, according to recent figures, amount to some- 
thing like $625,000,000 in specie and legal tender. Now, if it were 
made permissible, that upon the payment of a tax of, say, at least, 
six per cent, per annum, banks may infringe upon their reserve to 
an extent not exceeding one-fifth thereof, we should in times of 
financial stress — for in no other time would a bank be willing to 
obtain funds at a cost of six per cent* per annum — obtain new sup- 
plies of actual money, amounting upon the basis of present reserves 
to $125,000,000, a sum sufficient to tide over disturbances of very con- 
siderable magnitude and severity. Certainly such an expedient 
would be at least as sound as the issuance of emergency currency 
or clearing house certificates ; it would bring relief more promptly 
than either, and re-adjust itself automatically and readily the 
moment the difficulty has passed. 

I have nothing further to add, and submitting these suggestions 
for whatever they may be worth, I now move : 

That the report of the Special Committee be adopted ; 

That all of the suggestions forthcoming at this meeting be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance and Currency, which, after 
carefully examining into their merits, may in its own discretion 
append all or any of these suggestions to the report of the Special 
Committee ; 

That the latter Committee be continued with power to represent 
the Chamber in any conference upon the subject of currency re- 
form which may be asked for by any other organization ; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Special Committee be instructed to make 
recommendation at the next meeting of the Chamber as to the dis- 
position to be made of its report. 

Henry W. Pbi.body. — If the general question which has been 
submitted to the membership is open for discussion or considera- 
tion under this motion I would like to express a few views which I 
have upon this report. I regret that it should be deferred and not 
considered in the body. I am most heartily and strongly in favor 
of recommendation No. 2, and which I consider the crux of the 
whole situation : " That the law restricting the retirement of na- 
tional bank notes to $3,000,000 per month by the deposit of lawful 
money be repealed." I think that that is necessary if we wish any 
form of increased circulation. It is necessary for healthy continu- 
ance of bank circulation as it exists to-day, and I believe that we 
should concentrate our attention upon that law which prevents the 
elasticity of the national bank system as it exists now. It was not 
a law prior to 1882. The law of 1864, which created the national 
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banks, gave them absolute freedom of issue and of retirement. 
The law of 1874, readjusting the matter, strengthened that, giving 
them the liberty to retire their circulation, to receive their bonds in 
whole or in part, by the deposit of United States notes. Why the 
limitation was put on in 1882 I have not the information, but it 
was done and is continued as a preventive of expansion. It is not 
a mere idea of mine that if that law of restriction should be 
removed the present system would afford all the extension that the 
country needs ; I do not know whether the entire volume of that 
$18,000,000 which the Secretary of the Treasury recently offered 
for providing banks with bonds which they could use for 
deposit for increased note circulation has been taken up, but I do 
know that the first day of the offer one-third of the $18,000,000 was 
subscribed for by banks in Wall Street, and it is a fair inference 
that the rest of it has been taken up. I assume that the reason 
that the limitation was made to $18,000,000 was that that was 
the utmost that could be issued and retired in the dull season, that 
is, providing for a retirement of $3,000,000 a month for six months, 
and the proviso that was made by the Secretary was that it 
could be and must be retired between March and September. 
Now, if that extension took place to that extent immediately the 
opportunity was given, is it too much a stretch of the imagination 
to say that if the limitation were removed altogether and the banks 
were free to procure bonds by borrowing or buying and submitting 
under the present system applications for increased notes, that 
when the stringency passes away they would retire them by re« 
tiring their bonds. I think that that is a reasonable assumption. 
I read in the Journal of Commerce recently that Secretary Shaw 
said four weeks ago, in just this condition of things, that if the 
banks were allowed to take out additional notes when they wanted 
them and could retire them whenever they wished that there 
would be $50,000,000 subscriptions at once. I am submitting an 
event which has occurred within a few days, and I am submitting 
the opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury. Now we have not 
given the national banks for the last thirty-five years a fair 
chance. For some reason they have been muzzled, and you can see 
that if $100,000,000 of notes had been in any emergency issued, 
it would take more than three years to retire them, and such issue, 
of course, would be impossible. I would like to submit to the 
members of the Chamber, and to the consideration of every one, 
the idea of trying to make the present system workable by uniting 
our demands for the repeal of this law, and demonstrate whether 
the present system, the system of 1864 to 1882, will not work to 
our complete satisfaction. I remember an axiom when I was a 
boy, that you can always have what you like by liking what you 
have, and I am a very strong believer in the character and the 
safety and the good workings of national bank notes. I have never 
known anything to go wrong with a national bank note, so far as 
the public is concerned ; and I do not see why their functions 
which are so limited now should not be extended ; why they 
should not be allowed to bo a part of the bank reserves ; when 
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they are secured bj 100 per cent, of securities, besides the Govern- 
ment guaranty ; I do not see why they should not be upon as 
good a footing as other notes which have some of them only partial 
security and the Gk>yemment guaranty. But I am not wishing to 
recommend any innovations excepting to try the experiment of 
giving a free hand to the nationsd bank notes and see if they can- 
not answer every purpose. We have not more than two-thirds of 
the bonded indebtedness of the United States at present identified 
with note circulation, but no one need fear that bonds will give 
out if, instead of paying from revenues such extraordinary ex- 
penses as the cost of the Spanish war, the Philippines, the Panama 
canal, we should fund them- in bond issues available to the national 
banks. 



Thb Pbbsidbnt. — I think I should read this resolution that was 
offered by Mr. Sohiff before there is further discussion, because, 
as the Chair understands it, if the resolution of Mr. Sohiff is 
adopted it will change the whole aspect of the discussion. Mr. 
ScHiFF moved as follows : '^ That the report of the Special Com- 
mittee be adopted ; that all of the suggestions forthcoming at this 
meeting be referred to the Committee on Finance and Currency, 
which, after carefully examining into their merits, may, in its own 
discretion, append all or any of these suggestions to the report of 
the Special Committee ; that the latter Committee be continued 
with power to represent the Chamber in any conference upon the 
subject of currency reform, which may be asked for by any other 
organization ; and be it further resolved, that the Special Com- 
mittee be instructed to make recommendation at the next meeting 
of the Chamber as to the disposition to be made of its report." 

Mr. ScHiFF. — What I intended by my resolution was this : 
That after our Committee on Finance has considered any new 
propositions or suggestions which may be made here at this 
meeting to-day they may append any or all of them, or none 
of them, to the report of the Committee as an appendix, and as 
part of the report. Then, at the next meeting of the Chamber, the 
special Committee shall itself say what shall be done with its re- 
port. But the Chamber, through its Committee on Finance and 
Currency, decides whether there shall be any amendments made to 
the report. 

J. Edwabd Simmons. — ^If we adopt this report we approve 
the recommendation of the Committee and the Chamber will 
be committed. It seems to me that the proper disposition of this 
report is for the Chamber to receive it and refer it to a Special 
Committee or to the Committee on Finance and Currency, as 
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Mr. SoHiPF 8ag>2^e8t8. The adoption of the report means that the 
Chamber approves it. 

Mr. ScHiFF. — No, sir. I prefer to let it stdnd as I made it. The 
Chamber would adopt the report only in so far as it is amended by 
suggestions which may be made here to-day, and only in so far as 
those amendments are accepted by the Committee on Finance and 
Currency. The report itself only becomes a complete report when 
all the suggestions and propositions which may be made here 
to-day are considered by tne Committee on Finance and Currency 
and by them appended to the report in so far as the Committee 
shall approve of the same. Then only does it become a complete 
report, and will then represent, as I take it, the best indgment, 
not only of the Committee, but of the entire membership of the 
Chamber. 

Isaac N. Sbligman. — I move that the word '' accepted '' be sub- 
stituted for the word " adopted " in the resolution offered by Mr. 

SCHIFF. 

Ths Prxsidbnt. — As the Chair understands it, the question be- 
fore the Chamber is this : That this report be accepted ; that all 
suggestions that are made by the members of the Chamber be sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Finance and Currency ; that those 
suggestions be reviewed by that Committee, and that they take 
such parts of them as in their judgment seems best, and then refer 
all the suggestions to the Special Committee ; and that Special 
Committee is to report again to this Chamber at the next meeting 
and ask for the adoption of the report. 

CoBNBLius N. Bliss. — ^It seems to me that the resolution 
ought to prevail at this time. Too accepted this report, as 
I understand it, last month, and then the whole matter was 
referred to this meeting of the Chamber. I confess that when 
this Committee of eminent gentlemen was appointed I had 
very little confidence that they, or any other Committee of 
this body would be able to present a report that this Cham- 
ber could agree upon or that would be accepted by a somewhat 
mdifferent Congress. Now, sir, unless you decide this matter 
to-day or this month, or at a very early dat.e, you will have no hope 
of accomplishing anything in the approaching session of Congress. 
If it is pat off until next month it wUl go over. Congress has a short 
session, and that is the end of it for this year, and until a new 
Congress is convened. Now, sir, I suppose — if I may say a word 
on the general subject — it will be practically a unanimous opinion 
of any great body of business men in this City, or in this country, 
that the practice adopted by the great nations of the earth — Great 
Britain, France, Germany — to manage their financial affairs would 
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be the best method ; but we all know that the people of the 
United States will not oonsider the chartering of what we call % 
great national bank. I suppose that this first part, '' a '' of the 
Committee's report, is simply a tentative opinion of theirs, and, 
perhaps, of other people, but that they do not expect any action 
upon it. I feel, and I think the mercantile, the industrial and 
the agricultural regions of this country should be thankful to this 
Committee for the very simplicity of the report that they have 
presented after the letter " a," beginning at " b.'* It is something 
that, perhaps, may be carried through Congress for the present 
relief of our currency system^ and everybody knows that that is 
what we need. Now, sir, it seems to me that we ought to take 
this report up from the letter "b" and go through with it 
and decide whether we will adopt it or not. If we adopt it there 
is a chance for relief from Congress. While I yield always to Mr. 
ScHiFF in ideas of finance, of which I do not pretend to know very 
much, I do hope that the matter will not be put off for another 
month. [Applause.] 

Mr. Simmons. — Those of us, I am sure, who have carefully 
studied this report must be impressed by the very thorough and 
scholarly way in which this important subject has been investigated 
and presented for the consideration of this Chamber. The adoption 
of this report will mean, of course, the recommendation to Congress 
— practically that — of the establishment of a central bank. I be- 
lieve, and I think most all men who have carefully studied the 
finances of this country and compared them with other countries, 
believe that the establishment of a central bank is the most scien- 
tific solution of the problem presented. But the Committee itself 
questions the advisability of establishing a central bank at the 
present time, for it says, "if this is considered impracticable, 
why, perhaps some other plan might be advisable." Now, the 
question is whether this Chamber wishes to record itself as in 
favor of the establishment of a central bank. I believe the idea is 
impracticable, and, I think, for this Chamber to endorse that pro- 
position would be ill advised. 

Therefore, inasmuch as the Committee itself has raised a question 
as to the advisability of establishing a central bank just now, I 
move that this Chamber express as its opinion that the establish- 
ment of a central bank would be impracticable. 

John Harsbn Rhoadbs. — I would like to say a few words to the 
Chamber before action is taken upon this report, and I wish it dis- 
tinctly understood that I do not speak for the Committee on 
Finance and Currency, of which I am Chairman, because I have not 
consulted with my fellow members ; what I have to say I wish it 
to be understood is my own conviction and my own thought. I 
want to thank the Committee and to congratulate the Chamber 
upon this report. I read it with a great deal of care and I have 
studied it, and, in my judgment it is a very able report, and. 
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thoogh my own Committee have always unanimoasly believed that 
to add an emergency carrency to our system as it now exists 
woald only increase the evil and do no good, at the same time 
the guards which are proposed to be put about that emergency 
currency, especially in requiring that there shonld be prompt re- 
demption, which ought to exist now in regard to our currency, I 
think we might be willing and I think we can take whatever little 
risk there is of loss coming through the small banks taking out 
emergency currency when it was not really needed where they 
could get extraordinary rates of interest for the use of such cur- 
rency. So far as a bank of ii«sue is concerned, I have believed for 
years, and I have been a member of this Chamber for a great 
number of years, that a central bank of issue was the only true 
solution of our troubles, and I believe instead of crushing it down 
and putting it to one side a voice ghould be sounded throughout the 
country until the people heeded it. It is the true outlet for our 
difficulties. We are so tied up with Government bonds at an arti- 
ficial price, made so by the Government, that they never can eject 
into that currency an elasticity and a safety which will answer our 
purposes ; and you have got to begin, in my judgment, with your 
central bank of issue, issuing the emergency currency, and gradu- 
ally, through a long series of years you will work the country 
back out of the present system of issuing bank notes, and resolve 
ourselves under a system that is in conformity with, and as perfect 
and as good as the System of England or France or Germany. 
Therefore, I do not believe that it is any time to sit down and say, 
'* This is no time to agitate this subject." I say this is the thing to 
do now. If you won't do it then we have got to get along the best 
we can, and I think the best we can is on the lines laid out in 
this report. Therefore, gentlemen, I hope favorable action will be 
taken upon this report, and that it will not be sent over to another 
Committee or to another meeting. The report is as able a one as 
you would get if you worked at it for a year. There are very few 
ways of solving this question under existing circumstances, and I 
think now when you come to talk about having prompt redemption 
yon will find one*third of the bank officers kicking against it. Of 
coarse, they do not want it. They want to keep their bills out, 
and they are moved by selfish motives, and the probability is that 
when you get hold of the whole thing you will find -that the 
country has got to settle down under a tremendous panic before 
the great mass of the people will rise in their might and force a 
system of banking such as we ought to have had long ago. And 
in regard to this question of a central bank of issue, do you mean to 
tell rae that America with its ninety millions of people under a re- 
publican form of government cannot be safely trusted with a gov- 
ernment bank of issue ? Are we so much more weak and are our 
politicians so much worse than they are in England and in France 
and in Germany that we cannot trust ourselves in a movement of 
this kind which the civilized world has pronounced to be the best 
solution of this problem ? Why, gentlemen, we would not allow 
that to be said of us as individuals. Let us face this issue, and let 
4 
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U6 f ace it boldly, and not attempt to cover ourselves under the 
ekirts of the fact that it is not wise. Let us tell the truth always, 
gentlemen, and take the results. [Applause ] 

The President. — If Mr. Schifp's resolution is adopted then 
Mr. Simmons' resolution will have to go before the Committee on 
Finance and Currency. 

[Cries of question ! question !] 

Mr. ScHiFF. — Mr. President and gentlemen, do not let us be in a 
hurry in this matter. We have waited since the civil war to get a 
proper and legitimate circulating medium, and if we must wait 
through the next session of Congress it is no misfortune. This 
country is great enough and rich enough so that it can stand 
another three or four months of existing conditions. Do not let us 
be in a hurry at this present moment. Let us fully understand 
what we are discussing. 

This is, possibly, one of the most momentous meetings the Cham- 
ber has ever held or ever will hold. Do not let us feel that we want 
to go to luncheon, but let us earnestly discuss every motion that is 
made here. I am sure everybody wants a chance to express his 
opinion or listen to the opinions of others. 

Now, I want to say in response to Mr. Simmons' proposition, that 
this Chamber should not put itself on record at this time whether 
we should or should not have a central bank. I think it is one 
of the most dangerous things the Chamber could do to-day to 
make a record either way. If you go away from New York City, 
and discuss this subject of a central bank, discuss it with th.% 
people throughout this country all the way across its three thousand 
miles, you will find grave distrust in the proposition. If you read 
the history of the Bank of the United States, the history of the 
Jacksonian period, you will readily understand why this distrust 
against a central bank exists, and why this has continued almost 
unabated until this day. The American people, at the time of 
Andbew Jackson, and more so to*day, do not want to centralize 
power. They do not want to increase the power of Government. 
They know that every increase in the power of Government 
beyond the legitimate functions of Government, means the 
suppression of private energy, and they also know that a central 
bank would more or less, just as the sub- treasuries are to- 
day, be a Government institution. They do not want to have 
this mass of deposits, these large deposits, which the Government 
would have to keep in this bank, controlled by a few people. 
They are afraid of the political power it would give and of the 
consequences. That is the feeling of the people of this country. 
And, while theoretically I am in favor of the central bank, I am 
afraid if this Chamber commits itself to such a recommendation 
that it will only increase the distrust of the people in the West 
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and in the South and in the Northwest against anything that 
originates in New York. Moreover, you will not get a central 
bank, because the national banks, which, after all, have great power, 
the 6,000 national banks in this country will not want this profita- 
ble right of note issue taken away from them for the benefit of a 
single joint stock bank. You will find that every little national 
bank — not so much the banks in New York City, but every 
little national bank throughout this country will try to make 
opinion and to influence public opinion against a central bank. Do 
not put yourselves on record to-day, gentlemen. The propositien 
which 1 have made, that there be a central issue association 
through which the national banks shall make their issues — I mean 
that the central issue association shall issue circulating notes to the 
national banks who shall be entitled thereto under the law — simply 
aims to remove from the proposition of the central bank the objec- 
tions which will be urged against it ; namely, that it will mass de- 
posits ; and, in the second place, that it will deprive the national 
banks of the right to issue currency. 

I do not want to enlarge upon this. I only wanted to point out 
what I had in mind when I proposed a central issue association. It 
will be practically a central bank, without the right to take de- 
posits, and a central bank in which the banks of this country 
shall all share in proportion. That is the idea. But I want 
to caution the Chamber against putting itself on record either 
for or against a central bank, because when the Chamber of 
Commerce once puts itself on record it will be hard to ffet away 
from it, and it may undermine the influence of the Chamber here- 
after. I know how the vote at present would be ; it would be in 
favor of a central bank, but we are not ready to make this recom- 
mendation, because I know it will do harm. 

Mr. Simmons. — Just one word. We have got to do one thing or 
the other. We must dispose of this report by adopting it, 
by rejecting it, or amending it. Now, Mr. Schifp's first resolution 
was to the effect that this report be adopted. That means to go 
on record in favor of the establishment of a central bank of 
issue. 

Mr. SceiPF. — No, not at all. 

Mr. Simmons. — I think it does. The adoption of this report 
would put the Chamber of Commerce ou record as in favor of its 
recommendations. 

Mr. ScHiFF. — I would like to ask the Chairman of the Committee 
his opinion on that. 

Mr. Claflin. — Will you please state the question, Mr. Simmons ? 

Mr. Simmons. — Is the adoption of this report by the Cham- 
ber an approval on the part of the Chamber of the first propo- 
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sition made by the Committee, namely, with reference to the 
establishment of a central bank of issue. 

Mr. Claflin. — I should take it to be an approval of one or the 
other of the alternatives, without expressing which alternative, 
unless something further were said. If Mr. Schiff had been 
present at the last meeting of the Chamber he would have heard 
my statement at that time, that while the Committee considered 
a central bank of issue the best solution of the question, never- 
theless we did not deem it at the present time a practicable one. 
Therefore, the judgment of the Committee was that it would be 
well for the Chamber to express its view regarding a central bank, 
but to conclude that at the present time a central bank could not 
be had, and that therefore the second plan of the Committee was 
the only one that afforded practicable relief in the near future. 

I felt very strongly what Mr. Bliss said, that in view of the 
immediate assembling of Congress and in view of the fact that the 
session would be short, it was most desirable if it were prac- 
ticable that this matter should be considered fully now, and that 
the suggestions which Mr. Schiff had made, and which, of course, 
are entitled to careful consideration, should be considered now if it 
were practicable to do so, and if further consideration was to be 
had that at least the scope of the further consideration should be 
so well marked that it should be quite clear whether the Chamber 
in a general way approved this report or did not approve it. 

The suggestion that Mr. Schiff made in regard to the possible 
danger of the issuanoe of currency by the 6,000 banks of thiA 
country was of course one of the very first subjects that the Com- 
mittee considered, and it was led to the conclusion which it finally 
adopted by a variety of considerations. If it had been perfectly 
possible to enact a law by which instead of a great central bank 
which the Committee first proposed, that idea should be modified 
to such an extent that twenty or fifty of the greatest banks should 
be allowed themselves to have this prerogative, and that they 
should issue the currency along lines well defined and guarded, as 
we believe we have already guarded the lines for the issuance by 
all of the banks, then we should all say, " Why, this is a splendid 
solution of the question." But, gentlemen, we are now to propose, 
if possible, a plan which may become law. Now, if we antagonize 
at once two-thirds of the banks in the country I do not see 
any likelihood that we shall obtain relief, and it seems to me 
essential if we are to propose a plan which may be the best, 
that we shall propose one which will be measurably satisfac- 
tory to the whole country. So we have started out endeav- 
oring to find something which could be enacted into law. 
Then we have thought to eliminate every project which seems to 
us to have an element of ultimate danger in it. We considered 
then whether it would be safe under these limitations, and with the 
facilities for the redemption which we have proposed to allow the 
banks all over the country to issue these notes. And thinking of 
this matter we have gone to the smallest banks, because with them 
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would lie the danger if anywhere. As we considered whether we 
could allow those banks safely to issue the currency, it occurred to 
U8, as it occurs to everyone who is largely interested in the 
matter of insurance — and some of us have been more interested in 
it than we wish we had in the past — that in a fire insurance com- 
pany or in a life insurance company, or any company that insures 
in any way, it wants to scatter its risks. A fire insurance company 
would rather take one hundred fair fire risks than to take one risk 
thai was the very best, especially if the insurance company could get 
a rate of premium which the experience of the past has shown would 
be at the smallest eighteen times enough to cover all the losses, and, 
probably, thirty or forty or fifty times enough to pay all the losses. 
Then it seemed to us, looking at it in a broad way and without con- 
sidering the individual bank, that we were not running very much 
danger. And then we considered the individual banks. Let us 
take a bank of $25,000 capital, the smallest bank that can be 
authorized under the National Bank Law. That bank, on the 
average, would have somewhere from $75,000 to $100,000 in de- 
posits. Under the provision we have made, the amount of circu- 
lation which that bank could take out would be $8,750 — lets than 
$9,000. The bank would have, we will say, a deposit line of 
$80,000. Would it be dangerous for the bank to increase its 
deposit lines by $9,000? Would not a banker welcome that in- 
crease ? Would not a banker be rather proud of the opportunity of 
getting the $9,000 increase, and would he be running any danger 
when he took it ? Would not he be doing the very best thing he 
could do, and would the community be running any danger ? If 
the community had the slightest doubt about the issuing bank 
would not the issues of that bank tend to get back to it ? And 
if there be an appreciable element of danger when it is increasing 
its deposits we will say, through this easy agency, by nine or ten or 
eleven per cent., as we look at it, the danger would be triflingc 
If there was no taxation whatever, the experience of the Cana- 
dian banks under conditions somewhat similar shows that in thirty 
years there has been no call on the redemption fund. It is incon- 
ceivable that there could be a call on the redemption fund that 
would be in the least important. The experience of the world 
shows that the redemption fund would never be exhausted. And 
then what happens? Well, we have a practical Government 
guarantee at the present time on these notes. I looked at a 
note that I have here in my pocket a few minutes ago, for I was 
not quite sure what the wording of the Government statement is. 
This is a note of a bank in Brooklyn. It says : ^* This note is 
receivable at par in all parts of the United States in payment of all 
taxes and excise, and all other dues to the United States except 
duties and imports.'' In other words, the United States is bound 
to accept this note, the note of one of the banks at par. Now, 
the United States will hold the redemption fund eighteen times at 
least more than enough from time to time to cover any losses, and 
the United States, through the Comptroller of the Currency and 
different inspectors, can go and inspect those banks. Why, it is 
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the daty of the IlDited States to see that those banks are practi- 
oally iDspected, and if once in a while it makes a mistake it says, 
" Here, we will accept these notes," and it ought to accept them ; 
but it cannot make an j loss, because it has thirty times more than 
it needs to pay them finally. [Applause.] 

[Cries of question, question, question.] 

The President. — The question before the Chamber is the 
substitution of the word " accepted " for the word " adopted '* in 
Mr. Schiff's resolution. 

Mr. ScHiFF. — If my resolution is amended so that it reads ac- 
cepted instead of adopted, then the motion to adopt the report is 
not before us. 

The President. — The closing part of your resolution, Mr. 
ScHiFF, reads '' that the Special Committee be instructed to make 
recommendation at the next meeting of the Chamber as to the dis- 
position to be made of its report." 

Mr. ScBiFF. — Yes, that was my intention. Whether that is the 
disposition of the Chamber or not I do not know. If my motion 
is accepted by the Chamber, why, the report is not adopted. As it 
stands now with the amendment I would vote against my own 
motion because it does not adopt the report. 

The President. — I will put the question. Those in favor of 
Mr. Schiff's resolution as amended will say aye ; opposed, no. 
The resolution is lost. 

Mr. Simmons. — Now, sir, I believe my motion is in order, which 
is, that in the opinion of the Chamber the establishment of a cen- 
tral bank of issue by the United States Government would be at 
this time impracticable. 

One reason why I make this motion is because of the wording of 
the report. You will find on page 23 that the Committee says : 
'* We have deemed it best to select from each of these classes the 
one which we believe to be the best. If the country is ready for a 
radical addition to our financial system, we believe that the world's 
experience proves beyond question that a central bank of issue con- 
trolled by the Government ought to be established." That is a 
radical change. " If, however, the people of the United States 
shrink from the creation of such an institution, we believe that 
the wisest alternative is a simple measure enlarging the present 
note issue privilege of national banks in such manner that their 
right of issue shall not vary with their ownership of United States 
bonds, and under such conditions that the retirement of their notes, 
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when not needed, shall be certain and aotomatic." The Com- 
mitttee itself states in its own language that this measure of 
establishing a central bank is a radical one. Now, is the Chamber 
of Commerce prepared at this time under the present con* 
dition of the public mind to recommend to the Government the 
establishment of a central bank ? I think not. 

I therefore move, as I have already done, that in the opinion of 
the Chamber the establishment of a central bank of issue by the 
United States Government is at this time impracticable. 

SnnnrESANT Fish — I second that resolution. And may I add 
a few words in doing so. I would object, apart from that, 
very seriously to other conditions stated in "a," and those 
are as follows : Where the Committee have recommended that 
the stock of this central bank be owned in part by banking in- 
stitutions and in part by the Government. That I would very 
much object to. Then I object more seriously still to the other 
provision, that in the management of this bank the representatives 
of the Government should be supreme. Why, that would make a 
Government institution. My understanding is very clearly that 
neither the Bank of England nor the Bank of France are Govern- 
ment institutions. They are private corporations. That sort of a 
central bank I should have no objection to, but I would very seri- 
ously object to a Government central bank such as this would be. 

[Cries of question, question, question.] 

Mr. ScHiFF. — I am sorry that I have to rise again. I desire to 
express the hope that we will not act upon this report piecemeal. I 
earnestly appeal again to the Chamber that whether you accept it 
with an appendix — I don't say with an amendment — or not, do 
adopt this report if you want to carry anything as a basis for ac- 
tion. If you go home to-day without adopting this report, or with- 
out acting upon the impracticability of a central bank of issue we 
will have accomplished nothing by this meeting. If you act piece- 
meal upon this report you will not accomplish anything either. 

Mr. Khoadbs. — I want to second the remarks just made by Mr. 
ScHiFF, and that is that there be no division in this report. I do 
not see how the public at large, whether it is North, East, South, 
or West, can find any objection to the report as it stands. It ex- 
presses the thought that a central bank of issue in the judgment of 
this Chamber is the most scientific and the best solution of this 
problem. At the same time it says and admits that in the present 
temper of public feeling the Committee doubts whether it would 
be wise to attempt the introduction of such a system. Then it 
goes on and says that it proposes so and so. Now it does seem to 
me that what the Committee proposes does not involve any great 
risks. As I said before, I have thought, and my Committee nave 
thought, that the issue of currency with so many banks in existence 
carried a great deal of risk ; but in connection with this report you 
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will observe that there are means for prompt redemption, which does 
not now exist. The report must be taken as a whole, not in piece- 
meal. With laws passed to that effect I do really think that 
the risk is reduced to the minimum. I do not believe, gentlemen, 
if you appointed half a dozen Conimittees and they worked for 
years that they could evolve out of the present system anything 
more than this Committee has in its very able report. As I said 
before, I think you are to be congratulated upon the ability shown 
in this report, and the close study which has been given to the 
whole subject from the foreign standpoint as well as from our 
own, and 1 do hope that the report will be adopted as it stands — 
subject only to such changes and suggestions as after considera- 
tion by the Committee on Finance and Currency and this Special 
Committee, as they then ask to have adopted. 

Mr. ScniFF. — I move as an amendment to pending questions that 
the report of the Committee be adopted. 

Mr. Rhoades. — I second the motion. 

The Puesident. — Before putting the question on that motion it 
is right that 1 should read to you a letter I have received from 
Mr. Hugh H. Hanna. He represents, I believe, the sentiment in the 
West on financial questions probably as well as any other man. 
This letter I received from him on October 26th. He writes to m% 
stating that he approves of the report with one exception, and that 
is, he thinks that the tax on the first 15 per cent, is a little high, 
but that it is not too high on the last 20 per cent. Then he goes on 
and approves of the report, and thinks that the Chamber ought to 
act promptly on it if they expect to have any success in securing 
legislation at the coming session of Congress. I telegraphed to 
Mr. Hanna and asked him to try and be here at this meeting, and 
I have received this answer : 

** Regret unable to accept your invitation to attend meeting to- 
day. Am well satisOed with recommendations of Special Commit- 
tee, and think it of the utmost importance that Chamber approve 
the same and recommend for legislation without change, provisions 
■imple but ample. Very important to have harmony if legislation 
if to be secured. Action in next session of Congress should be 
urged." 

Gentlemen, you have heard the motion made by Mr. Schiff, 
which has been seconded, that the report be adopted. All in favor 
of that motion will signify it by saying aye ; opposed, no. 

Thb Prbsidbnt. — Gentlemen, the report is adopted. [Ap- 
plause.] 
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Mr. Buss. — I move that the Special Committee be continued 
with authority to confer with Committees authorized by other 
bodies with members of this Chamber, and to urge upon Con- 
gress such modification of existing law as in their judgment 
after such conference as may be advisable. 

Mr. Rhoades. — I second the resolution. 

The President. — Those in favor of the resolution will signify 
by saying aye ; opposed, no. The resolution is adopted. 

Mr. Fisn. — As the report has now been adopted, Mr. Presi- 
dent, while it may not be strictly in accordance with parlia- 
mentary law, yet possibly a motion to this effect might be proper : 
That we now adopt Mr. Schiff's original motion ; that we give 
an opportunity for conference to our Committees, and to other 
Committees, and the addition of some amendments to the report 
— the one which I have mentioned being among them, and I think 
you will find when you come to consider it that that is a very 
serious one because it was on that rock that the old United States 
Bank split, and Government control over a bank I think is a sub- 
ject that you will have doubts upon when you come to consider it. 

Mr. Bliss. — I think the point raised by Mr. Fish, he will find, is 
coYered in the resolution that we have just adopted. 

Mr. Simmons. — It seertis to me that the Chamber has approved 
of this report in its entirety, but perhaps it might be more satis- 
factory to some of the conservative members if a resolution were 
adopted to this effect : 

Heaolvedy That the Chamber of Commerce, while approving the 
principle of a central bank of issue, does not recommend the 
presentation of the subject to Congress at the present time. 

The President. — ^The report of the Special Committee having 
been adopted by the Chamber, any resolutions subsequent are 
unnecessary. 

The Chamber then adjourned. 



The One Hundred and Thirty-Eighth Annual Banquet, 
Thursday, November 22, 1906. 

The One Hundred and Thirty-Eighth Annual Banquet of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York was held at the 
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Waldorf-Astoria, on Thursday evening, November the Twenty- 
second, Nineteen Hundred and Six. 

DECORATIONS OF THE BANQUET HALL. 

The decorations of the Banquet Hall consisted of an elaborate 
display of flags, banners, shields, golden eagles and draperies. At 
the head of the Hall, as a central feature, was the Seal of the 
Chamber of Commerce, over which was the coat-of-arms of the 
United States, flanked by the arms of the State and City of New 
York, surrounded by draperies of American flags, and surmounted 
by silken clusters of our national emblem. About this central 
feature was displayed an array of the flags of England, France, 
Germany, Russia, Spain, Italy, Holland, Austria, Belgium, Norway, 
Sweden, China and Japan. The fronts of the two tiers of boxes 
at the sides of the Hall were draped with American flags surround- 
ing satin banners, displaying the names of the various States. 
At the end of the Hall, directly opposite the speakers' table, there 
was a trophy of American, English, French and German flags. 
Surmounting the Corinthian columns about the Hall were brass 
eagles backed by silk flags, and hanging from them were silk ban- 
ners of the United States. This decorative combination added to 
a magnificent floral display, and reflected in the large mirrors about 
the room had a very brilliant and imposing effect. 

THE MENU. 

The design for the cover of the menu for this year showed a 
group of flags of America, Great Britain, France and Germany, 
upon a medallion supported at the sides by two figures, one of 
which held a locomotive and the other a steamship, symbolizing 
transportation by land and by sea ; the laurel wreath which they 
grasp enclosed a cloud from which darted flashes of lightning. Above 
this was the American eagle with festoons of flowers, and at the 
sides the dates of the founding of the Chamber, 1768, and the 
dinner of 1906. At the base was a suggestion of the Seal of the 
Chamber and a festoon of fruits. The inscription read ; 

Chamber of Commerce, 

of the State of New York, 

One Hundred and Thirty-Eighth Annual Banquet, 

Thursday Evening, November the Twenty-second, 

Nineteen Hundred and Six. 
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The Banquet Hall accommodated fiye hundred and sixty mem- 
bars of the Chamber and guests. The invited guests present were 
as follows : 



QUESTS OF THB CHAMBBB OF COMMBBOB. 

Baron Speck von Stebkburg, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of Germany. 

The Right Honorable Sir Hekbt Mobtimbb Duband, Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Great Britain. 

The Honorable Chauncet M. Dbfew, Senator of the United 
Sutes from the State of New York. 

The Honorable Stephen B. Elkins, Senator of the United 
States from the State of West Virginia. 

General Horace Pobter, late Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States to France. 

Major-General Fbedbbick D. Gbant, United States Army. 

The Honorable Alfbed Moslbt. 

The Reverend Hugh Black, D. D. 

The Reverend William R. Huntington, D. D. 

The Reverend William Rogbbs Richards, D. D. 

Rear- Admiral Joseph B. Coghlan, United States Navy. 

President Nicholas Mubbay Butleb, Columbia University. 

Sir Pbbct Sandbeson, Consul-General of Great Britain at New 
York. 

Mr. E[abl G. Bubnz, Consul-General of the German Empire at 
New York. 

Dr. Hebmann Schumacbbb. 

Mr. MoBBis K. Jbsup, President of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York. 

Mr. Chables S. Smith, Ex-President and Honorary Member of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York. 

Mr. Alexander E. Obr, Ex-President and Honorary Member of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York. 

Mr. Habt Lyman. 

Mr. John Foobd. 

Mr. Chables R. Milleb. 

Mr. St. Clair McKelwat. 

Mr. Chables W. Meade. 

The Divine Blessing was invoked by the Reverend Wiu.iam R. 
Huntington, D. D. 
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Mr. MoBBiB K. Jbsup, President of the Chamber, presided, and 
began by congratulating the members of the Chamber that it had 
reached the age of one hundred and thirty-eight years and was still 
young. 

He proceeded to propose the health of " The President," which 
was drunk with loud cheering, while the orchestra played " The 
Star Spangled Banner." 

Mr. Jbsup read the following letter which he had received from 
President Roosevelt : 

The White House, 

Washington, November 5, 1906. 

My Dbab Mb. Jksup : I sincerely regret that I cannot be 
present at the Annual Banquet of the Chamber of Commerce. I 
shall be away on business in which all our Chambers of Commerce 
are much interested — that is, I shall be at Panama to see with my 
own eyes what has been done in starting the work of the great 
canal. 

With all good wishes to the great commercial body of which 
you are President, believe me. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed,) Thsodobb Roosevelt. 

Mr. MoBBis K. Jesup, 

Freeidenty Chamber of Commerce. 
Nevo York, N. Y. 

This was followed by toasts to " His Majesty King Edwabd 
YII.," " His Majesty Emperor Wiluam II.," and " The President 
of the Republic of France." 

Before proceeding to the other toasts, Mr. Jb6XTP annoanced the 
unavoidable absence of Admiral Dewey, Ambassador White and 
Commander Peary, all of whom had expected to be present. He 
read telegrams received from Commander Peaby returning 
on the " Roosevelt " from his Polar expedition, in which he an- 
nounced that the expedition had completed a great triangle, the 
apex of which marks the nearest approach to the Pole, and that 
the Stars and Stripes had been deposited at each angle of the 
triangle. 
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The Prssidbnt.— Gentlemen, the bonds of kinship and friend- 
ship haTe existed from time immemorial between the German 
people and oarselves. Any one who read the speech of Prince von 
BuLOW at his re-entrance into the Reichstag and the kind words 
that he expressed regarding America cannot but be satisfied that 
the German people are the friends of the Americans. [Applause.] 
The German is one of the best types of oar American civilization. 
The Germans came here in our early history, they settled our 
great West, and they have left after them intelligence, educa- 
tion and patriotism. [Applause.] The ballot is safe in their 
hands. We have established reciprocal relations with Germany 
along educational lines. We are anxious now, as they are, to 
establish reciprocal relations on commercial lines. [Applause.] 
And why should we not do it ? 

We have with us to-night Baron von Stebnbubg, the worthy 
representative of the worthy Emperor. During his sojourn here 
as Ambassador of that great nation he has done what he could to 
maintain peace and harmony and to cultivate commercial relations. 
No worthier representative of that great nation could be here to- 
night than he, and I will give you the toast from which he is to 
speak. I am sure that I have a right to say in your name — and, 
of course, I cannot go outside of the Chamber — that we have for 
the German people and for Emperor William the strongest feel- 
ings of friendship, and we want all the representatives of that nation 
to come here, as many as will, and the more the better ; that is the 
kind of immigration on which we place no ban. Now, gentlemen, 
the toast that I will give you, '^ The Relations between the German 
Empire and the United States," will be responded to by Baron 
Speck von Stebnbubg, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the German Empire to the United States. [Applause.] 



spbbch of babon speck von stebnbubg, ambassadob eztba- 
obdinabt and plenipotentiaby of the gebman empibe 
to the united states. 

Mb. Pbesidbnt : Gentlemen, with gratitude and profound sacis- 
f action I welcome the opportunity of meeting you. I appreciate 
the privilege of speaking to you the more highly as I am vividly 
aware that you represent not only the inspiring energies of this 
gigantic city of to- day, but, at the same time, the great traditions 
of one hundred and thirty-eight years of success and achievement 
with a record of rarest glory. 

In responding to the toast which you have assigned to me to- 
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sighty ''The Relations between the German Empire and the 
United States," permit me first to refer to some words taken from 
an address of President Roosevelt last April to a deputation of 
Grerman war veterans at the White House : 

'' The ties that unite Germany and the United States are many 
and close, and it must be a prime object of our statesmanship to 
knit the two nations ever closer together. In no country is there 
a warmer admiration for Germany and Germany's exalted ruler, 
Emperor William, than here in America." 

Gentlemen, these words show us in a nutshell the present rela- 
tions between our two nations ; they tell more than volumes of 
political and diplomatic correspondence. [ApplauseJ 

The historical friendship between Prussia and the United States, 
and then, after Prussia had founded the German Empire, between 
this Empire and the United States, began in the mutual esteem 
that existed between George Washington, your first President, 
and the Hohenzollern, Frederick the Great, [applause,] and has 
reached its climax during the leadership of Theodore Roosevelt, 
your twenty-sixth President, and the Hohenzollern, William the 
Second. [Applause.] 

During America's period of necessity and weakness in the trying 
years between 1783 and 1789 Prussia was the only European 
power which showed herself willing to have true relations with the 
United States, and to make a treaty of amity and commerce with 
the young Republic. In 1786 George Washington wrote to 
RocHAMBEAu Concerning this treaty as follows : ^' The treaty of 
amity which has lately taken place between the King of Prussia 
and the United States marks a new era in negotiation. It is the 
most liberal treaty which has ever been entered into between inde- 
pendent powers. It is perfectly original in many of the articles ; 
and should its principles be considered hereafter as the basis of 
connection between nations, it will operate more fully to produce 
a general j>acification than any measure hitherto attempted 
amongst mankind." 

History tells how this treaty did operate. Since the days of 
George Washington, Americans at all times and at all occasions 
have dwelt on the high ideals of those Germans who came to settle 
in America, and have declared that among the many strains that 
go to make up your composite race stocks, no strain has given her 
better citizens than those who are of German blood. [Applause.] 

Devotion to the Union in body and in soul has always been the 
salient characterbtic of the German in America, and of his off- 
spring. During the revolutionary period we find men of German 
birth among best fighters, and the German General Steuben, 
trained the raw recuits of the Continental army and made possible 
Washington's great victory. But also in time of peace we notice 
Germans among the country's leaders ; let me mention Mithlsn- 
BERG, the first Speaker of the House of Representatives, and Cabl 
SoHURZ, [great applause,] the memorable unifier of two great 
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peoples. Men of Grerman birth or blood succeeded in saving Mary- 
land, Missouri and Kentucky to the Union at the outbreak of the 
civil war, and let us never forget, gentlemen, that the race which has 
borne forward the banner of Germany is the same in origin with 
that of England who iirst peopled your shores. During my years 
spent in America I frequently had occasion to observe that if God 
and nature had ever marked three nations for perpetual peace and 
friendship with each other those three were the United States, 
Great Britain and Germany. [Great applause.] The favor with 
which I so frequently have noticed leading men and the leading 
press in those three countries have received this sentiment em- 
boldens me to repeat it to this distinguished gathering here to- 
night. 

Since the civil war we notice a large emigration of young Ameri- 
cans to the German Universities. This movement became one of the 
most remarkable and important features of the intellectual life of 
America. Among the things *' made in Germany " which have 
most general currency in your Republic is the great proportion of 
the best scholarships. Since the days of Georgb Evbbett and 
TicKNOB to our own the German universities have been in a high 
degree America's graduate schools ; and American universities are 
filled with men in every field of thought and learning who returned 
from Germany to weave all over your broad land a strong web of 
love and sympathy and admiration and gratitude. [Applause.] 
This has had a powerful influence in bringing about an exchange of 
culture and inspired the German Emperor with the idea of an ex- 
change of professors. This idea took an extraordinary rapid de- 
velopment in both countries, and has culminated in the founding 
of an Emperor William professorship at the Columbia University in 
the City of New York and of a Theodore Roosevelt professorship 
at the University in the City of Berlin. [Great applause.] Ger- 
many will not forget the message of President Roosevelt lately 
read during the reception at her University, and the hearty re- 
sponse of Emperor William. 

" Fellow students, we will grasp with thanks the hand which 
America offers us, and call cheers for the man who represents the 
best qualities of the American people." [Applause.] 

In the most far-reaching diplomatic actions during the last years 
we notice President Roosevelt and Emperor William moving 
on the same lines, a policy which received the full approval of the 
American people because it was a policy of peace based on trust. 

Now, gentlemen, let me ask, where lies our line of cleavage ? 
In our commercial relations ? Let us hope not. We know that 
our progress is regarded with no unfriendly or jealous eyes from 
this side of the Atlantic. The world knows that you have long 
since learned to consider the prosperity of others not as hindering 
but as helping your own. Let me recall the words spoken in an 
address to Prince Henbit of Prussia by one of your leading states- 
men in this very city : ^< Not even the strides of German trade 
and the growth of the German Navy disturb us. Keep on expand - 
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ing ; and, above all, trade more and more with us, and help ub to 
keep the doors of the Orient open to the trade of the world." 

Germany heartily reciprocates these words. America's pros- 
perity means Germany's prosperity. We both have vastly in- 
creased our trade since the night those memorable words were 
spoken, and we have closely stood together to keep the doors of 
the Orient open for trade. The commercial relations between 
Germany and the United States are increasing every day, and the 
trade done with Hamburg alone amounts to nearly forty millions 
sterling per annum. Our trade for the present calendar year will 
reach the enormous total of three hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars, an increase over last year of about fifty millions. During 
the last nine months you sold to us goods worth one hundred and 
fifty-six millions of dollars, and we sold to you goods valuing one 
hundred and six millions of dollars. If such an increase takes 
place how much greater would be the increase if inequalities were 
removed. [Applause.] But this interchange of commodities is 
not the only way in which we are becoming more intimately con- 
nected, for Americans have also very important interests in enter- 
prises in Germany and German capitalists are investing largely in 
America. Think of it. The total value of the interests which 
each country has in the other approximates the enormous sum of 
more than five hundred millions of dollars. We are, as you are, a 
hard working people. We believe in the dignity of labor. No 
man is disgraced in Germany by engaging in trade. Wo have 
pride in our technical schools, in our manufacturers, in our labor- 
atories, in our scientific investigations, in all our contributions to 
the betterment of mankind. All we ask is a fair field and no 
favors. [Cries of good.] We stand for an open door everywhere. 
We ask no special privileges ; our position is, let the best man win. 
[Applause.] 

Are we seeking an outlet for our energies ? Yes. Wherever 
and whenever it may be within the legitimate and proper limits of 
commercial rivalry and nowhere else. If we shall bring to the con- 
test better and cheaper goods, more care in manufacture and better 
effort in the distribution^ we expect the fair fruitage of our plant- 
ing, but no more. Would you deny us this ? I know you better 
than to suspect it. We are inviting you to closer commercial rela- 
tions. In return for the hand you stretched over to us the other 
day, which we so gladly accepted, we are now stretching a friendly 
hand across the North Atlantic which you may grasp if you will. 
You have just sent a commission of experts to Germany to make 
a thorough study of the tariff situation in Germany, and to thor- 
oughly acquaint the Germans with the American situation. May 
this step bring great advantages to the commercial and industrial 
life in both our countries. Germany has expressed her hearty 
gratitude over this step in which she notices the sincere efforts of 
the Washington Administration to bring about an improvement of 
oar commercial relations. Not only shall we endeavor to give 
freely of tbe information they seek, but we shall try to understand 
from them more clearly the point of view of the people whose 
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interests they represent, thus arriving, I hope, at a mutually satis- 
factory and helpful agreement. The appointment of this commis- 
sion emphasized to my mind a trait which is possessed in a striking 
degree by President Roosevelt and Emperor William — an abid- 
ing desire for the truth, a preference to understand your neighbor 
rather than to misunderstand him. 

Nations leaders like ours are not content with a simple day's 
work. They lose no opportunity, official or unofficial, to help their 
people to better things and thereby help the world. It is not 
unnatural the man of action, the man who observes good prece- 
dents because they are good, and breaks bad ones because they are 
bad or unnecessary, should be the mark for the carping criticisms 
of those who make of fault finding a pastime. There is no place 
nowadays for the negatively good man, nor the man who does 
nothing lest he do wrong. 

Results alone count in these days. As a representative of my 
country I consider it more than a pleasure and privilege to avail 
myself of this and similar opportunities to interpret to the people 
to whose Government I have the honor to be accredited what I 
believe with all my heart to be the friendly feelings cherished by 
the Grerman Emperor and his people for your President and you, 
his people. [Applause.] Nor would I perform but my half duty 
were I not equally endeavoring to enable my people to see and feel 
as you and your fellow countrymen on so ihany occasions have 
made me see and feel the good will felt by the people of the 
United States for Germany and her people. 

Let us hope that the great blessings which George Washington 
and Frederick the Great brought to their countries by a wise and 
far-sighted treaty, and which have been so strengthened by the 
characters and policies of Theodore Roosevelt and William the 
Second may be continued and renewed with and through the 
years. [Great applause.] 

The President. — With King Edward and the English people 
we claim alliance and link them with us by a chain of brotherhood. 
I suppose that that chain was so closely linked in my own mind 
that when I mentioned the President of the United States I had in 
mind King Edward himself. [Applause and laughter.] 

Those who happened to read the Sunday Tribune must have seen 
an article on the British Envoys. The history of those Envoys 
accredited to this country for long years back have been the most 
distinguished men of England. Among their names was that of Sir 
Henry Mortimer Durand. [Applause and cjies of hear, hear.] 

The account in that article not only shows Sir Mortimer Durand 
to be a diplomat, but a statesman and a man of courage and enter- 
prise. He is here with us to-night. He has been with us as a nation, 
for three years. He has done his part well. He has shown himself 
to be a diplomat of the highest order. [Applause.] And not only 
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that, gentlemen, he has endeared himself to us all by his courtesy, 
his kind and gentle treatment of us, and whatever he has done, en- 
tering into our sports, entering into our American life, he has given 
ufl an index of his character and what he is, and we think a great 
deal of him, [applause,] and we are sorry that he is going to leave us. 
And if we had a vote to-night as to his staying, and he obeyed that 
vote, I believe he would stay. [Applause.] 

I have great pleasure in introducing to you to-night Sir Hbnby 
MoBTiMBR DuBAND, who wiU spcak to us from the toast, '^ Diplo- 
macy and Commerce. [Great applause.] 

SPBBCH OF THB BIQHT HONOBABLB SIR HBNBY MOBTIMBB DUBAND, 
▲MBASSADOB BZTBAOBDINART AND PLBNIPOTBNTIABY OF ORBAT 
BBITAIN TO THB UNITBD STATBS. 

Mb. Pbesidknt and Gentlbmbn : I am rejoiced to think, from 
the terms of the toast to which I have been called upon to respond, 
that the Chamber of Commerce does not regard the diplomatic 
service as a wholly useless one. 

I fear that perhaps in this practical age our gold-laced uniforms 
and stars and ribbons and formalities have caused us to be looked 
upon rather as picturesque anachronisms than useful members of 
society, and that there has even been a tendency towards scoffing 
when our methods and our pretensions were discussed. No doubt 
we have given the enemy some cause to blaspheme. Disputes 
about diplomatic precedence have at times been very ludicrous, and 
diplomatic discussions have occasionally been of a nature to remind 
one of the old arguments of the school-men as to how many angels 
could dance on the point of a needle. [Laughter.] 

That very delightful book, "The Practice of Diplomacy," 
recently published by a former diplomatist and Secretary of State, 
my friend General Fosteb, quotes some amusing instances of diplo- 
matic proceedings. It is therein related for example that in 1661 
a certain ambassador in England, wishing to secure a plaoe in the 
royal procession next to the king and before his French colleague, 
attacked the latter's coach in the streets of London, hamstrung his 
horses and killed his men. If I were to set my myrmidons upon 
my valued colleague, Mr. Jussbband, on his way to the White 
House, my zeal for my country's honor might nowadays be re- 
garded as excessive. [Xiaughter and applause.] 

General Fostbb relates again how when the plenipotentiaries of 
two great powers met to settle the conditions of a royal marriage 
" they stepped together, with the right foot, side by side, into a 
oounoil chamber hung in corresponding halves with their respective 
colors, and sat down at the same instant precisely opposite each 
other at a square table on two mathematically equivalent arm- 
chairs." 

That sort of thing goes on still in the East. I remember that on 
one occasion when a Durbar or public reception was being held at 
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a great Oriental Court, the official who held the highest seat had 
to come forward and make a speech to the British representative. 
There had been some disputes about the order of sitting, and when 
the speaker had got fairly under way I saw the second official rise 
with Oriental quiet and dignity and take possession of his vacant 
seat. When the speech was over, and the speaker had made his 
bow, he turned to find his place occupied by his rival, who was 
gazing to the front with a face of imperturbable calm. 

I remember being at another court where it was the privilege of 
the ambassadors to have their coachmen and footmen equipped 
with gold hatbands while the servants of the ministers wore silver. 
One day a minister had been kept waiting for hours in the Foreign 
Secretary's ante-room while the ambassadors went in before him 
and discussed at some length what was doubtless their very im- 
portant business. And the devil entered into the heart of that 
minister, and he went out and bought himself ambassadorial hat- 
bands, and then defiantly and of malice prepense drove down to the 
afternoon parade. I remember seeing the pirate craft with her 
golden colors flying as she sailed like the little ^' Revenge " '^ right 
into the heart of the fleet." She met the fate of the Revenge — the 
eonoentrated broadsides were too heavy for her. But it was a 
pretty fight while it lasted. 

In the old days it was usual for ambassadors to have great 
retinues. They sometimes took with them a following of several 
hundred gentlemen. They were, perhaps, received with salutes of 
three thousand guns, and found awaiting them a train of mag- 
nificent state coaches, each drawn by six horses with nodding 
plumes and golden trappings. 

I fear that for a long time the interests of Commerce were not 
regarded by this kind of diplomatist as business of the first im- 
portanoe. That was supposed to be the affair of the consular 
service, an older service, by the way, than the diplomatic. Yet it 
is an interesting fact — I am once more quoting from the book I have 
mentioned — that here in the time of Secretary Jbfferson, departing 
ministers from foreign countiies were presented with a gold meda^ 
on one side of which was the coat of arms of the United States, 
" on the reverse a Columbia, a fine female figure, delivering the 
emblems of peace to a Mercury, with a legend, ' Peace and Com- 
merce ' circumscribed, with the date of the Republic." The medal 
was attached to a chain of three hundred and sixty-five links — and 
the United States Government emphasized its view as to the com- 
mercial inclination of the Diplomatists concerned by ordering that no 
expense was to be bestowed on the making of the chain " because 
it was expected they would turn it into money." [Laughter and 
applause.] 

"The old order changeth — ^giving place to new," and much of 
the old pomp and ceremonial and extravagant expenditure of diplo- 
macy has departed, or lingers only in the gorgeous courts of the 
East. It has long been recognized in England that commerce is 
the life-blood of the nation, and other nations have woke up, rather 
too thoroughly, perhaps, for our taste, to the consciousness of its 
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importance. The diplomatic service has caught the spirit of the 
age, and for many years past the Embassies and Legations have 
been devoting their attention much more than they used to the 
interests of trade. Commercial attacheships have been founded 
for this special purpose, and every year sees more attention paid to 
the subject. 

It should also be remembered that wlien not directly working for 
the interests of commerce the diplomatist is always working for the 
other half of the legend on your old medal — for peace. As General 
Foster observes, the diplomatic representative is " pre-eminently a 
peacemaker, and if he can, through his efforts, postpone a great 
war, or shorten it by a single day, he will save to the public treas- 
ury much more than the cost of the United States of its diplomatic 
establishment for an entire year, without taking into account the 
loss of life and destruction of property." Working for peace is 
working for commerce, and Jeffebson was wise in coupling the 
two things. 

I am bound to confess that the Diplomatist is not universally 
regarded as a peacemaker. There are some people who have no 
respect for solemn things, and take pleasure in shocking one's 
holiest feelings. I remember talking to a distinguished general 
about diplomacy. Something he said made me think he disap- 
proved of the service, and I asked him whether it was so. His 
answer was, " Oh, Lord, no — quite the contrary. You Diplomatists 
are the best friends we soldiers have got. You get up all the 
rows." [Laughter and applause."] 

I have noticed that when my old friend Life, whom I have to 
thank for many happy hours in India and Persia and Spain, makes 
ribald remarks about people I know they always consider that 
those remarks are in very bad taste and not at all funny. That is 
just how that soldier man's remark struck me. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 

Now, gentlemen, I have spoken enough. [Cries of "Go on."] 
The first day I spent in America one of your leading citizens, who 
is possibly here to-night, gave me a piece of advice I have always 
remembered : " Don't speak too often, and when you do speak 
don't speak too long." But this being the last time I shall address 
this Chamber, or any great American audience as British Ambas- 
sador, you will perhaps forgive me \\ for a moment I go beyond the 
terms of my toast. [Great applause, and cries of " Go on."] As 
you may know, I am about to retire from the diplomatic service. 
For some reasons I greatly regret doing so, and especially do I 
regret leaving America, where I have many good friends. From 
the day I entered the service it was my express wish to become 
Ambassador at Washington. I regarded this Embassy as the most 
desirable post in the service. I had inherited Ironi my father a 
warm feeling towards Americans, and I can say with all truth that 
alter three years spent here I am leaving the country with that 
feeling not only unimpaired but greatly increased. [Great ap- 
plause.] You have made me thoroughly at home here, and I shall 
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always think of AraeiicanB as the most kindly and warm hearted of 
people. [Great applause.] ^ 

Still a man's public service must come to an end some day, and I 
have had nearly thirty-four years of it — spent almost continuously 
out of my country. Since I sailed for the East in January 1873 
I have spent only one complete year in England. 

I once heard an American Ambassador who was being received 
after his return from abroad end his speech with the words, ad- 
dressed to the galleries as well as to the floor, ** I love you all and 
I believe you all love me." [Great applause.] He is a happy man 
who can say that to a great gathering of his country people, or to 
any great gathering of Americans, even if they are not his country 
)eople. I know that I have not earned the right to say it to you. 
Great applause, and cries " you have.' ] But I do ask you to 
)elieve that in spite of all shortcomings on my part, and they have 
doubtless been many, no Englishman ever came to this country, or 
left it, with heartier good will towards America. Every man who 
really knows me, and there are some here who do, knows that it is 

80. 

I told an audience of my countrymen a few days ago, and I 
repeat it to you, that my regret in leaving America is tempered by 
one great satisfaction, the belief that at no time since the War of 
that Revolution has the feeling between the two countries been as 
friendly as it is now. [Applause.] I am not going to dwell upon 
the subject at length. People who are really good friends do not 
need to talk much about it. Nevertheless while I feel this I feel 
also that the old era of misunderstanding: and prejudice is passing 
away, and that it is right to recognize the fact and rejoice in it. 
Do not mistake my meaning. Do not suppose that I wish to claim 
a particle of credit for it. An Ambassador can do little at best to 
bring two countries together, and in three years, however good his 
intentions, he can do practically nothing. I am merely stating 
what I believe to be a fact — due to causes wholly independent of 
me. But in leaving America with regret — a regret amounting to 
sorrow — I do leave it with one great satisfaction, the assurance that 
between our kindred nations all is well. [Great applause.] 



The President. — Gentlemen, our next regular toast is the 
" Senate of the United States in its relation to Good Government." 
In looking over the history of the United States for the last thirty 
or forty years I was astonished to find how closely identified with 
the progress and success and prosperity of our nation was the name 
of Mr. Elkins. He is a truly progressive Senator. He is a good 
representative of that great interest, industrial and mercantile, 
which now seem to be controlling the country. We all consider 
Senator Elkins one of us. He is a gentleman whom we all respect 
and honor, and I have no doubt that in his reply to this toast which 
I have read you he will give us some enlightenment, and tell us what 
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he tliinks the United States Senate ought to do. I have great 
pleasure in introducing to you the Honorable Stephen B. Elkins, 
Senator from West Virginia. [Applause.] 



speech op the honorable stephen b. elkins, senator op the 
united states pro&i west virginia. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Chamber of Com- 
merce : In the first place, I want to make a candid confession. 
When I was honored by the invitation to attend this banquet by 
your worthy President, for which I now express ray thanks, I was 
asked in the invitation to make a brief address upon some subject 
that I might select. Some lime after that I received a telegram 
from your Secretary stating that it would be agreeable to the 
Chamber to have me respond to the toast just mentioned by the 
President, and I did not get hold of this telegram until about two 
days ago. I had prepared, or tried to prepare, an address upon the 
extension of our commerce in the southern countries, about which 
our distinguished Secretary of State is now speaking in the West ; 
I felt however this, was an opportunity to say something for the 
Senate, and so I set about and have just finished preparing the few 
words I have to say to you to-night. I felt that this explanation 
was due the members of the Chamber of Commerce, by way of 
apology, for having to read, as we do in the Senate, my speech. 

I am asked to say something of the United States in relation to 

food government. I could talk about its centurv of existence, but 
note this is the One Hundred and Thirty-Eighth Annual Banquet 
of this ancient and honorable body, which was organized in 1768, 
and can boast of more than a century's service to this wonderful 
city and the country. In point of age the Chamber of Commerce 
of New York outranks the Senate about twentv-one years. In the 
few words I may say of the Senate I am sure I will tell you things 
you already know, but a simple statement of familiar facts seems 
necessary to the conclusion I will try to draw. 

The Senate of the United States, in its own time and in its own 
way, performs its many and arduous duties. After mature deliber- 
ation, it acts on all questions that come before it, and then leaves 
the record it makes to speak for it and for the judgment of man- 
kind. In this way the Senate has spoken for a hundred years, and 
in no other way does the Senate speak for itself. The Senate needs 
no word of defence, nor ever has with well-informed, loyal and 
true Americans. 

The Senate was organized on the 6th day of April, 1789, and in 
law and fact has been the same body and a continuous organization 
since that date, and will remain organized and the same body as 
long as the Government endures. Two-thirds of the members of 
the Senate are always in office, and there is never less than a ma- 
jority ready for duty. 

The methods of procedure of the Senate are simple, orderly and 
dignified. One moment the presiding officer pronounces the Senate 
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adjourned sine die^ the next moment the presiding officer annoances 
the Senate will be in order, and it proceeds at once to the dispatch of 
hasiness. No interruption, delay, or friction ever occurs from the 
election of officers. The President of the Senate is not a member 
of that body and not elected by it, but by the people. 

Men are sifted and weighed in the balance before they reach 
the Senate. For the most part the Senate is made up of men be- 
yond middle age, tried, matured and full of experience. There are 
six Ex-Governors on one of the leading Committees of the Senate. 
The period of a Senator's official life is three times that of a member 
of the House of Representatives, and one and one-half times longer 
than that of the President. Senators are ambassadors from sov- 
ereign States and speak for States as well as the people, while the 
House speaks directly for the people. 

In the Senate there is no limit to debate except by unanimous 
consent. It is the one legislative body in the world where a 
member can be heard on every question and as long as he wishes. 
[Laughter.] Naturally and wisely the Senate moves slowly. It 
takes time for the consideration and the discussion of all great ques- 
tions. It cannot be hurried into taking action, reaching conclusions 
or making decisions. It has been well said : 

" The Senate is a school, the world's history its text-book. The 
record of a single day's proceedings frequently shows a range of 
work as wide as Christendom." 

The Senate has extraordinary powers, the most varied and the 
greatest of any legislative body on the earth. It combines legisla- 
tive, judicial and executive functions. In matters of legislation the 
Senate acts with the House and the President, and is purely a legis- 
lative body. In acting on appointments to office and making 
treaties, it joins the President, and to this extent is executive. In 
the trial of impeachments it becomes a high court — a judicial body. 
The Senate cannot make a treaty nor an appointment to office, but 
it can prevent both. Certain appointments to office must be made 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, and all treaties must 
have the approval of th^ Senate by a two-thirds vote, and then they 
become the supreme law of the land. The Senate is the keystone 
in the arch of the Republic. 

In some quarters, and amongst those not well informed and who 
do not know the Senate, it seems fashionable to talk about the de- 
cadence of the Senate. The decadence of the Senate can only 
follow the decadence of the people, and would mark a backward 
movement in their social condition, morals, intelligence and in- 
tegrity. So long as the people grow in virtue and intelligence, 
live in an advancing civilization and under a free government, 
there can be no decadence in high places, but, instead, an ever- 
increasing virtue and a loftier sense of duty in our public servants. 
We are apt to think and say that the present is not equal to the 
past in all good things, in patriotism, ability and purity, and that 
our greatest men belong to the past, but when the time comes the 
present finds some one to take the place of the greatest that has 
fallen. The present always has this satisfaction it will soon become 
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the past to those who come after us. We have giants among us, 
but they do not always make themselves known, nor do we always 
know them. The full measure and stature of Lincoln and Gkant 
were not known by those who knew them best, and are not f ally 
known yet. The hour produces the man. Great men come forth 
when great things are to be done. This is the experience in the 
business affairs of this great City, in banking, railroading, law 
and other callings. 

The debate on railway rate legislation at the last session of Con- 
gress discovered to the world great men and great Senators. This 
debate will stand as one of the ablest ever had in the Senate, some 
say the ablest. 

The Senate demands men of ability, experience and character. 
The world is advancing in intelligence and virtue, mankind is 
growing wiser and better, and so long as this continues, and we 
enjoy the blessings of liberty under our present constitution, the 
best men will be chosen for high places. 

Although the Senate does not respond to popular passion or 
clamor, it has not failed in a hundred years to reflect the mature 
judgment and well ascertained will of the people and put it into 
enduring law. 

And here I may name one of the advantages of an unlimited 
debate, where every Senator can be heard and speak as long as he 
pleases. In times ot great excitement or intense interest in public 
questions debate in the Senate can be prolonged until there is full 
discussion by the people and in the press, until the truth be learned 
and the people be heard from. The Senate then can act intelli- 
gently and respond to the will of the people, which it generally 
does. This is one of the great safeguards in our institutions which 
we enjoy at the hands of the Senate. [Applause.] 

The continuity of the Senate, ils permanent organization, and its 
conservative character insure confidence and respect for its pro- 
ceedings at home and abroad. In times of excitement and aroused 
passion, in peace and in war, next to the Supreme Court the Senate 
IS the sure refuge and the safe reliance of the people in preserving 
their liberties, and in all crises proving the surest guarantee of the 
fortunes and destinies of the Republic. 

The assembling of such powers and the exercise of such functions 
in a legislative body made up of able and mature men, in a free 
country must insure good government, wise laws, and the protec- 
tion ot the people in their lives, liberty and property. 

George F. Hoar, one of the greatest men that ever adorned the 
Senate, and one of the kindliest, sweetest and purest souls that ever 
dwelt in flesh, speaking ot the Senate, said : 

" It is here only that the freedom of debate is secure. Victories 
in arms are common to all nations. But the greatest victory of 
constitutional liberty since the world began are those whose battle 
ground has been the American Senate and whose champions have 
been the Senators, who, for a hundred years, while they have 
resisted the popular passions of the hour, have led, represented, 
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guided, obeyed and made effective the deliberate will of a free 
people." [Applause.] 

The Pbbsidbnt. — Gentlemen, last year we had the pleasure of 
welcoming here at our banquet the Rev. Hugh Black, of Edin- 
burgh. He was then a Scotchman. We welcome him to-night 
as a Scotch- American, [applause,] for he has cast his. lot with us 
for the betterment of the youth of our country. There is some- 
thing in this world to teach our young men besides the simple 
material things that come day by day. Our young men in the past 
have been taught that honesty is the best policy ; they have been 
taught that by honoring God and obeying him they were pursuing 
the great way to success in life. Now, I am not a pessimist, but I 
really think we are departing from the good old ways, and that we 
ought to bring before the young men of this country something 
that is higher and nobler than the simple material things of life. 
[Applause.]- Hugh Black comes to this land to give the services 
of his great talents and ability in the cause of our seminary teach- 
ing, of our college teaching, and to inspire the young men of this 
land with an appreciation that there is something to be sought for 
and something to be done besides thinking of ourselves, and that 
there is no teaching in this world that can accomplish the results 
that spiritual teachings can acoomplish. [Applause.] I am a great 
believer myself in religion. I want to see it have the forefront in 
our politics, in our finance and in our education. Religion makes 
commerce secure; commerce follows religion. And where you 
can have the religious life comes the commercial life founded upon 
fair dealing ; and, as President Roosetblt says, '^ A square deal." 
The Rev. Hugh Black comes to us to-night full of this desire — to 
do good to the young men of this land, and in doing good to the 
young men he is sure to do good to the older men, and I think we 
are all going to be benefited by his coming with us. I therefore 
have great pleasure in introducing to you to-night the Rev. Hugh 
Black, who comes from a most exalted station in Edinburgh, and 
he will speak to us from the toast, " Religion and Commerce." 

speech of the BBVERBND HUGH BLACK, D. D. 

Me. Pbbsidbnt and Gbntlbmen op the Chambbr op Com- 
merce: I often hear of late days much about the many prob- 
lems that are before this generation in America. We are fond 
of speaking of our many problems, and chief among them is the 
problem you call the problem of immigration. When I hear it dis- 
cussed (and I cannot help hearing it discussed) I am inclined to 
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feel as if it were a personal matter, for I am one of those million or 
more immigrants who are annually dumped upon your shores and 
constitute to you such a very great danger, though General Pobter 
assures me that as the millions arrive the employers of labor are 
down at the docks fighting with each other as to who is to get 
them. [A cry : " That is right."] But the last time I stood here 
— had the privilege to be here, which was last year, as your guest 
— I was merely a visitor, as your President has said, upon these 
shores ; but now I have a somewhat humble stake in the country. 
In a sense, a fairly wide sense, your Chamber of Commerce is re- 
sponsible for this, for I suppose it is your great commercial pros- 
perity which has made room for me and the many other immigrants. 
But, in a closer sense, you are responsible, for the chair which it is 
my honor to fill in the Union Theological Seminary of this city was 
founded by your President, Mr. Jesltp, [applause,] who has, as you 
know, many wide interests, from an expedition to the North Pole to 
the establishment of a theological chair. But in all his varied life I 
am sure — and after what he said to-night you must all be sure — 
that nothing lies closer to his heart than an advance in sincere re- 
ligion among his fellow-countrymen. 

As to the subject presented to me to speak on to-night, I only 
wish I were as good a representative of religion as the British Am- 
bassador is of diplomacy. Perhaps it is easier to be a diplomat 
than to be a religious man. [Lauajhter.] The first time I visited 
America I felt somewhat as Sir Mobtimbr Duband described so 
feelingly how much at home an Englishman who really has sym- 
pathy with America can feel and how soon. There was never a 
feeling of strangeness to me. I suppose it is, after all, due to the 
fact that we have so much in common — the same language, the 
same literature, the same common law, much of the same history, 
and, above all, the same ideals of life. It stands for a lot, I believe, 
that we talk the same tongue, that a man can make pretty much 
the same speech here that we can make in London or Edinburgh, 
and, I am willing to confess, I can make pretty much the same 
sermon — preach it, at least. [Laughter.] When I say that I 
get along pretty well — with the exception of the accent — with 
the language, I am not so sure but that my greatest trouble is 
going to be with the spelling. [Laughter.] To my mind deeper 
than the common language wnich makes that fundamental resem- 
blance in the practice and institutions of the two countries, is, I be- 
lieve, the fact that we have a common faith and a common religion. 
That is what is meant by speaking about the same ideals of life. 
Certainly it is true that here, and in ray native country, we do look 
at the big things in life from the same point of view. We have 
somewhat of the same conception of duty. Now, in this relation of 
commerce to religion, I suppose that some would say that the con- 
nection is after all pretty much a slight one, and that commerce 
could go its own gait and religion go hers without getting very 
near together necessarily. To my mind, however, that is a super- 
ficial view of the whole situation — a superficial view of the needs of 
commerce, or, at least, a narrow and false view of what religion 
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really is ; for, as your President has so well described, commerce is 
impossible without religion. Without the fruits of religion, to put 
it another way, without the fit ethical conditions it is impossible. 
Why, gentlemen, you could not do the world's business for a single 
day without religion. You, gentlemen of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, will, I believe, agree with me, and will admit, that you could 
not do the world*s business for one day without the existence of 
good faith between man and man, without mutual trust, and that 
trade goes to pieces when there is a lack of confidence. I suppose 
that would be accepted as a common-place. And these things I 
assert are the fruit of real religion — these very things that alone 
make commerce possible. 

We are the members of different churches where there are differ- 
ent forms of creed. I suppose almost all forms of creed are repre- 
sented here, but we are not far apart, I am sure, in theory at least, 
whatever it may be in practice, and as you know, it is easier always 
to preach than to practice. [Laughter.] I say we are not far 
apart, for we will all recognize that the social bond depends just on 
those ethical qualities which are represented by and are the fruit of 
religion. 

Sometimes, it is true, men will speak as if they could get along 
very well with some vague thing which they call civilization, and, of 
course, in it they include literature and science, and art, as well as 
the material well-being of the community, forgetting that even if it 
were possible for men to attain great distinction in those regions^ 
there could be no true stability, no true permanence, either in art 
or literature or science, or true well-being without religion. 

Civilization, after all, is held together by principles, by convic- 
tions, conceptions of duty, because society is held together by ideals 
of duty regarding the family and the estate and all other social re- 
lations. The more one thiuKS of social conditions the more one sees 
that often civilization and religion are really different names for the 
same thin^, or, at least, we recognize when we go deep into both 
these subjects, that the social bond has many enemies — I don't 
mean enemies from outside — but many enemies in man's own na- 
ture, in an ti- social feelings that naturally arise, in all forms of selfish 
passion. And I say, and you will agree with me, that all the re- 
straints of law and of religion are needed to hold society together 
and to save it from utter collapse. 

All the institutions and the sanctions that create good habits 
among men and enforce moral life in our midst are welcome as- 
suredly by all men who are interested in the true welfare and well- 
being of their fellows. 

There are some things, gentlemen, a nation cannot question. 
There are some things a nation dare not question, if it is going to 
remain a nation in the true sense of the word. Criticism there may 
be a plenty. We are living in an age of criticisim, when nothing 
b sacred. Religion is not kept from criticism by its sacredness, or 
law by its authority. And I dare say that is well. Criticism of all 
authority is probably necessary and is often useful. But criticism 
has its limits, indeed, and when the sanctions of moral life are de- 
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stroyed, your civilization, no matter how great it is, no matter how 
high it has reached, no matter how stable it appears, your civiliza- 
tion will fall to pieces. 

Religion stands as a protest against materialism, which is, after 
all, the great temptation of modern life. I don't mean materialism 
as a philosophic system, for that has gone to the wall absolutely, 
but 1 mean practical materialism of life. And we must all admit 
the force of this practically in our daily life, and the more posperous 
we are the more we must admit it. And I say, I don't know my- 
self a single barrier against these things which lay nations flat and 
lay cities waste except something which we must all call religion. 
And if this great people is to fulfill her great destiny, if this great 
people is to take her place as she is fitted by Providence, and as she 
has been shaped to take her place among the nations of the world 
for the betterment of the whole world, and for her own peace and 
prosperity, then she must be, I believe, fundamentally a religious 
nation. 

That materialism I speak of, that is our great temptation. It is 
seen in every sphere of life. In one sphere you see faith in force — 
the creed of the big battalion, or it may be faith in mere machinery 
of some sort, and failure to realize what are, after all, the biggest 
things in life, the greatest things in human nature. 

And if, sir, it is given to me, even in the humblest way, to say 
anything to that young life of these great universities and colleges 
which it is my privilege to visit, then I think I will be happy that 
I left my own country and home for the great opportunity which 
you, sir, have enabled my seminary to put in my hands. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The President. — Just one moment before we separate; you 
surely wish to pay your respects to the ladies in the galleries, and 
to tell them how glad you are that they are here to-night, and I, 
in speaking for the ladies, I am sure that if they could have some 
one to say something in return for them, it would be General 
Horace Porter. [Great applause.] 

Now, I know I am doing wrong ; I know that General Porter 
will feel unpleasantly towards me, but I cannot help it. [Great 
applause.] 

In response to this informal call of the President, General 
Porter made one of his characteristically felicitous impromptu 
speeches, and his witty sallies were thoroughly appreciated and 
loudly applauded. He concluded by saying of every lady that 
had graced the occasion by her presence, in the words of Rupini: 
** Just corporeal enough to attest humanity, yet just transparent 
enough to let the divine origin shine through." 

The President then declared the banquet at an end. 
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Monthly Meeting, Thursday, December 6, 1906. 

A regular monthly meeting of the Chamber of Commerce wa& 
held in the Hall of the Chamber, Thursday, December 6th, 1906, 
at half -past twelve o'clock, P. M. 

PRESENT. 

John S. Kennedy, Vice-President 
Geobqs Wilson, Secretary. 

And two hundred and twelve members. 

In the absence of Mobbis K. Jesup, President, John S. Ken- 
nedy, Vice-President, presided. 

The minutes of the last monthly meeting, held November 1st, 
were read and approved. 

REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES. 

GusTAV H. Schwab, Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Commerce and the Revenue Laws, reported the following preamble 
and resolutions on the subject of the Philippine Tariff Bill. 

Whereas, The Bill H. R. 3, entitled an Act to amend an Act 
entitled " An Act temporarily to provide revenue for the Philip- 
pine Islands and for other purposes," approved March 8,1902, 
otherwise known as the Philippine Tariff Bill, is now before the 
Committee on the Philippines oi the United States Senate ; and 

WhereaSy The Chamber of Commerce has heretofore consistently 
and unanimously contended that this Bill involves a principle vital 
to a wise and just Colonial policy, namely, the principle that a 
colony should be administered in its own interest and not in the 
interest of the governing country ; and 

Whereas, The effect of the adoption of the Bill upon the 
economic conditions of the Philippine Islands will undoubtedly be 
most beneficial, while its influence upon the economic interests of 
the United States can be but slight ; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
Tork again urges upon the Committee on the Philippines of the 
United States Senate the early and favorable consideration of this 
important measure ; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these preambles and resolutions be 
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transmitted to the United States Senate, and that the Committee on 
Foreign Commeroe and the Revenue Laws be authorized to use 
every effort to secure the prompt passage of the Bill, and to this 
end that the Committee be instructed to request the co-operation 
of other commercial, bodies throughout the country. 
(Signed,) Gustav H. Schwab, 

IsiDOB Straus, 

S. D. Webb, 

Geo. Fred'k Vietob, 

William Sloane, 

R. A. C. Smith, 

NeWjTobk, November 30<A, 1906. 

Mr. Schwab. — Mr. President, on April 5th last the Chamber 
adopted a preamble and resolutions urging: favorable action by the 
United States Senate on the Philippine Tariff Bill. This Bill is 
now before thfe Senate Committee on the Philippines, having passed 
the House. There was at the last session of Congress opposition 
manifested in the Committee against favorable action upon this 
Bill, chiefly on account of its supposed effect on the beet sugar 
interests and tobacco interests of this country. Before adjourning 
the Committee laid the Bill upon the table without report. 

There will be a concerted effort made to secure a favorable 
report upon this measure, which is of vital importance to the future 
development of the Philippine Islands, and which cannot, in the 
opinion of your Committee, seriously affect the economic interests 
of this country. 

The Committee on Foreign Commerce and the Revenue Laws have 
instructed me to again present resolutions urging an early and 
favorable consideration of this Bill, and authorizing the Committee to 
take steps to secure its prompt passage. 

The preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Schwab reported the following preamble and resolutions on 
the subject of increasing the working force of the Consulates of the 
United States in the chief cities of China and J apan* 

WhereaSy The trade of this country with the Empires of China 
and Japan is of growing importance and merits the increasing 
attention of our exporters and manufacturers ; and 

Whereasy The information conveyed by our Consular Ofiicers as 
to commercial conditions and requirements in China and Japan is 
of considerable value to our business interests ; and 

Whereas, Other countries have recognized the commercial 
demand for such increased information by strengthening their oon- 
sular forces in these two countries ; now, therefore, be it 
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Besolvedy That the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York urge upon the Secretary of State and ^on the Congress the 
desirability of materially increasing the efficiency and working 
force of the Consulates of the United States in the chief cities of 
China and Japan ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Commerce and the 
Revenue Laws be instructed to take such steps as they may con- 
sider advisable and proper to secure this result, and to that end 
that they place themselves in communication with other commer- 
cial bodies. 

(Signed,) Gustav H. Schwab, 

IsiDOB Straus, 

S. D. Wbbb, 

Geo. Fbkdk. Vietob, 

William Sloanb, 

R. A. C. Smith, 

C. A. Moobb, 
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New Yobk, November 30M, 1906. 

Mr. Schwab. — Mr. President, the Chinese and Japanese markets, 
which have been opened to the world in the last thirty years, are 
DOW recognized as capable of very great development in the future. 
Other countries have recognized this fact, and have largely in- 
creased the forces of their consulates in these countries for the pur- 
pose of gathering and transmitting to their home governments 
information and knowledge with regard to the requirements of 
these countries. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York has in pre- 
vious years advocated the appointment of commercial attaches at 
consulates, but your Committee on Foreign Commerce and the 
Revenue Laws believe that such appointments would involve a 
division of authority, and would tend to relieve Consuls and Con- 
suls-General of the responsibility which properly belongs i(S their 
office. It appears, rather, to your Committee, that the Consulates 
in these Oriental countries should be materially strengthened by an 
increase in their force, and your Committee have authorized me to 
present the preamble and resolutions : 

The preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Schwab submitted the following report on increasing the 
trade of the United States with the countries of South America : 

To the Chamber of Commeroe : 

Oar trade relations with the countries of South America have 
b«en brought into the forefront of discussion through the recent 
visit pakl to these countries by the Honorable Blihu Root, Secre- 
tary of SlAtA. 

Tfaif visit, it is hoped, will be productive of most beneficial 
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results in strengthening the bonds of friendship and good will 
that have always existed between the United States and our neigh- 
bors to the South, and in increasing and extending our commercial 
intercourse with them. 

The Secretary of State, as the result of his travels, makes the 
following recommendations looking towards the enlargement and 
promotion of our South American trade : 

First, We should learn what the South Americans want and 
should conform our products to their wants. 

Second. In soliciting their trade we should send to them agents 
who speak the Spanish or Portuguese language. 

Third, We should shape our credit system to that prevailing in 
the countries where we wish to sell goods. 

Fourth, We should seek to establish banks with American 
capital in South American countries. 

Fifth. In cultivating South American trade we should treat the 
South American with due consideration and respect, avoiding pre- 
judice and the assumption of superiority. 

Sixth. We should promote the investment of American eapital 
in South America under the direction of American experts, chiefly 
as a means of creating and enlarging trade. 

Seventh. The Secretary of State considers it absolutely essential 
that the means of communication between the two countries should 
be improved and increased, this recommendation applying to mail, 
passenger and freight services. 

Your Committee heartily approve of the recommendations of 
the Secretary of State that the American manufacturer and ex- 
porter pay careful attention to the wants of his South American 
customer, that he approach him in his customer's own language, 
that he conform his credit system to the customs prevailing in 
South America, that he cultivate his friendship and respect, and 
that he seek fields for investment in South American countries. 

As regards the means of communication between the two coun- 
tries your Committee venture to observe that there is no lack at 
present in regular opportunities for the transportation of freight 
between the United States and the countries of South America. 
There are and have been for many years numerous lines of freight 
steamships plying regularly between New York and other ports of 
the United States and these countries. In the last ten months of 
this calendar year eight steamers per month on an average have 
been dispatched from New York for Brazilian ports, and the same 
number from New York for River Plate ports in Uruguay and 
the Argentine. Freight rates in the South American trade have 
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probably never been so low as in the present year, and competition 
has forced these rates to a very low level. 

Year Committee are unable therefore to regard the question of 
freight transportation as involved in the consideration of the de- 
velopment of our South American trade. On the other hand it is 
ao undoubted fact that the mail communications between the 
United States and many South American countries are slow, irregular 
and ancertain, and that mails from New York to some of these 
countries must generally be forwarded via Europe to reach their 
destination with despatch. In the same way passengers traveling 
from the United States to many of the countries of South America 
go by way of Europe, preferring fast steamers provided with first 
class accommodations to the direct steamers, which are essentially, 
and with few exceptions, freight carriers. 

Quick, frequent and direct mail communication and first class 
passtenger accommodation are no doubt elements of importance in 
the promotion of commercial intercourse with foreign nations, and 
it would appear to your Committee that the establishment of such 
means of communication with the countries of South America 
should be encouraged by the payment of a liberal postal subsidy. 

Your Committee venture to urge that there is one great condi- 
tion that must be fulfilled if we would enlarge our South Ameri- 
can commerce. 

We must show our South American customers and friends that 
we desire to trade with them by giving them a freer chance and a 
wider door for their products. 

In the year 1890, through the insistence of the Secretary of State, 
James 6. Blainb, the Congress authorized the President to nego- 
tiate treaties with certain countries granting valuable concessions 
for advantages given us. Reciprocal arrangements under this pro- 
vision were made with five Central and South American countries, 
besides a number of others, and in 1892, the President in reply to 
a resolution of the Senate, reported as follows : ** It is gratifying 
to note that there has already been a considerable increase in our 
exports and that there is good reason to expect that it will continue 
and be permanent." The President also reported a great resulting 
activity among merchants and manufacturers in correspondence 
with these countries to introduce their goods into these markets. 
Unfortunately these reciprocity treaties expired on the passage of 
the Wilson tariff act in 1894, but President McKinlbt, after the 
passage of the Dinolby tariff act in 1897, negotiated treaties of 
reciprocity under Section 4 of that act with the Argentine Repub- 
lic, with Ecuador and Nicaragua, besides a number of other coun- 
tries, treaties which failed as they were not confirmed by the 
Senate. 

Of all the countries of South America, the Argentine Republic 
is by far the most important customer of the United States, and the 
ratification of the treaty of reciprocity with that progressive coun- 
try, securing for our exporters most valuable concessions in the 
tariff rates of the Argentine Republic, as against a reduction of 
twenty per cent, of the duties prescribed in the Dinglby tariff act 
6 
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on sugar, hides and wool, would have been of inestimable value to 
our trade. 

Your Committee are of the firm opinion that the policy of recip- 
rocal tariff concessions which would avoid any radical or subversive 
changes in our protective system while providing for a mutually 
profitable interchange of commerce, the policy advocated by Secre- 
tary Blaine and President McKinley, should be continued and 
extended in our dealings with the countries of South America, and 
that the object that we have at heart, namely, the greatest possible 
development and growth of our commercial relations with South 
American countries will be best attained by the adoption of such 
a policy. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Signed,) Gustav H. Schwab, 

S. D. Webb, 

Geo. Fbedk.Vietob, 

WiLUAM Sloane, 

R. A. C. Smith, 

New Yobk, November dOth, 1906. 

The report was unanimously adopted, ordered to be printed and 
a copy sent to each member of the Chamber. 

A. FosTEB HiGGiNs, Chairman of the Harbor and Shipping, stated 
that the attention of the Committee had been called to a matter 
concerning the sewage of the cities fronting on the Hudson River. 
The subject was brought before the Chamber about a year ago, 
and last winter a bill was introduced in the Legislature to have a 
Sanitation Commission appointed whose duty was to take into con- 
sideration just exactly the question which has been brought to the 
attention of your Committee. There is no doubt that the huge volume 
of sewage, if aggregated in one spot and ejected into the Hudson, 
unless treated scientifically, would result in very serious trouble. 
Therefore the Committee have acted upon it, and as this Commis- 
sion is in existence, the Committee has simply confined itself to 
writing a letter to the Mayor, which he read for the information of 
the Chamber, as follows : 

New Yobk, December 6thy 1906. 

Honorable Gbobge B. McClellan, 

Mayor of New York. 

YouB HoNOB : I am under the impression that the Bill strongly 
advocated by the Chamber creating a Sanitary Commission to 
which all questions affecting the Hudson River, and so in sequence 
this City and Harbor, was duly passed last winter — and that you 
duly exercised the authority thereby vested in you to appoint its 
members, and that such Commission is duly in office and acting. 

The Chamber is now informed from more than one source that 
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the drainage of a large district above and below Yonker?, ia being 
planned to be discharged into the Hudson, and that there is a Con- 
vention of the Authorities and Citizens directly interested about to 
be held at Albany to endeavor by all means and measures to carry 
out their plans and wishes. 

I presume you and your Commission have been duly notified, or 
at least informed on the subject, but I have deemed this notice 
called for, and the Chamber begs to interpose its solemn protest 
and objection to any such plan, unless acquiesced in by your Com- 
mission, and the fullest assurance and guarantee obtained that any 
and all plans shall so deal with the matter, that by no possibility 
solid or other deposits shall be possible by reason of scientific and 
effectual treatment before its being permitted to go into the Hud- 
son. 

Most respectfully, 
(Signed,) A. Foster Higgins, 

Chairman of the Committee on Harbor 
and Shipping. 

The letter was approved and ordered to be placed on file. 

RESOLUTION. 

Jacob H. Schiff ofiTered the following resolution : 

Resolved^ That it be referred to the Committee on Finance and 
Currency to examine into and report upon the practicability of de- 
vising means through which the interest rate beyond 6 per cent, 
upon call loans made at the New York Stock Exchange can be 
better regulated than is the case at present. 

Mr. Schiff. — Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Chamber, we 
find ourselves again in the midst of conditions as to call loans at 
the New York Stock Exchange which are nothing less than bar- 
barous. I cannot for a moment believe that, while at times, 
under existing methods and conditions, money is liable to advance 
beyond the legal rate ot interest — I cannot, I say, for a moment 
believe that it is necessary for the rate of interest on demand loans 
at the Stock Exchange to advance on a single day Irom 6 or 7 per 
cent, in the morning to 25 or 30 per cent., and higher, in the after- 
noon. This must be in the long run destructive of the best interests 
of the country, and there must be means, even if they are difficult 
to find, to better regulate such a state of afi&irs. Such means may 
be actual methods or moral methods. It is stated, for instance, 
that one of the prominent — and I do not hesitate to say so, because 
it is stated with much enrphasis — that one of the prominent finan- 
cial institutions in this City, which is a large loaner of money, 
makes it a rule, when money in the morning is only 6 or 7 per cent., 
to call its loans and to wait until the rate has advanced, which 
it naturally does, in consequence of large calls to loan its 
money again. Such methods are reprehensible, and ought to be 
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corrected by moral pressure and moral means ; but there must be 
actual means, which possibly ai'e in the Clearing House and possibly 
in the Stock Exchange itself. I believe the Committee on Finance 
and Currency, if it looks into the question, can suggest somethin<ry. 
which, to some extent, at least, will, even if conditions such as pre- 
vail at present cannot be greatly improved, improve them to some 
extent. [Applause.] 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Edward N. Loomis offered the following preamble and resolu- 
tions : 

WhereaSy The United States has recently developed and now 
enjoys an extensive trade with Germany in the exportation of fruit 
commodities, green and dried, especially apples, which trade be- 
cause of its importance to producers should be fostered and pro- 
moted to the fullest extent ; and 

Whereas^ The new German tariff law, which became operative 
March 1, 1906, provides minimum and maximum duties, the maxi- 
mum to be in effect upon the products of all nations that have failed 
to adopt a treaty of commerce with Germany, which upon apples is 
equal to $1.65 per barrel; the minimum to be in effect upon the 
products of those countries which do enjoy a treaty of commerce 
with Germany, which would be equal to 50 cents per barrel on 
American apples going into Germany ; and 

WhereaSy The United States has not negotiated a treaty of com- 
merce with Germany which would provide for the imposition of the 
minimum taxes upon American products ; and 

Whereas^ In order to insure the imposition of the minimum duty 
upon American products going into Germany, pending the negotia- 
tion of a treaty of commerce with that country and pending the 
necessary Congressional action to approve and put such treaty inta 
operation, a modus Vivendi has been established as a result of the 
negotiations between the State Department and the German Gov- 
ernment, the term of which modus vivendi expires about the first 
of July, 1907; and 

Whereas, As a basis for such modus vivendi, the State Depart- 
ment of the United States agreed to recommend to Congress cer- 
tain amendments to the Customs Administrative Law, which agree- 
ment on the part of the State Department was a portion of the con- 
ditions upon which Germany granted the modus vivendi; and 

Whereas, At the last session of Congress, Bill H. R. 15276, waa 
introduced by Hon. J. Van Vbchtbn Olcott, containing, among 
other amendments to the Customs Administrative Law, those par- 
ticular amendments which the State Department agreed with the 
German Government to recommend to Congress ; and 
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Where(My Instead of reporting the Olcott Bill, the Ways and 
Means Committee reported oat a bill prepared and introduced by 
Congressman Patnb, H. R. 19760, which failed to contain two of 
the amendments agreed to be recommended by the State Depart- 
ment, which Bill passed the House of Representatives on June 29th, 
1906, shortly before adjournment, and is now before the Senate, 
being referred to the Committee on Finance for consideration on 
the re-convening of Congress ; and 

WherecLBy It is essential that the Paynb Bill should be amended 
in the Senate so as to include the changes necessary to make it con- 
form with the agreement with Germany, in order that the good 
faith of our Government may be shown, and in order that the Ger- 
man Government may not have reason to terminate the tnodui 
Vivendi before the expiration of its term ; and 

Whereas, It is also essential to the best interests of the fruit 
growers and dealers of this country that the Paynb Bill thus 
amended should be made law at the earliest possible date, and that 
a treaty of commerce with Germany should be negotiated whereby, 
under such treaty, the minimum duties prescribed in the German tanff 
should become operative upon American products at the expiration 
of the term of the modus vivendi ; and 

WhereaSy The application of the maximum duty of Germany 
would be absolutely prohibitive, not only upon American fruits, but 
upon many other commodities, thereby reducing the earnings of 
capitiil and the rewards of labor employed in this country; now, 
therefore, be it 

Besolvedy That the passage of the Paynb Bill duly amended to 
conform to the agreement between the State Department and Ger- 
many, which bill is now before the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, is most important and in a large measure vital to the fruit 
industry of this country, and that, therefore, every effort should be 
made for its enactment as thus amended ; and be it further 

Resolvedy That the negotiations and ratification of a commercial 
treaty with Germany, whereby the continuance of tlie application 
of the minimum duties in the German tariff to American products 
shall be assured, is likewise vital to the fruit industry of the United 
States ; and be it further 

Hesolvedy That a copy of these preambles and resolutions be for- 
warded to the President of the United States, Secretary of State, to 
the Chairman of the Finance Committee of the Senate of the United 
States, and also to the Chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Schwab. — Mr. Chairman, I would like to state to the Cham- 
ber that the Committee on Foreign Commerce and the Revenue 
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Laws have given the question, the subject of trade relations with 
Germany, very careful consideration, and they would have sub- 
mitted a report at this meeting were it not for the fact that the 
President of the United States has recently sent a Commission of 
three experts to Berlin, Germany, for the purpose of conferring 
with the German authorities and with the German Chamber of 
Commerce, which occupies a semi-official position there, on the 
whole subject of the Customs Administrative Act, and of better 
trade relations with Germany, possibly through some concessions 
which might be acceptable ; and it is hoped that through the nego- 
tiations conducted between this Commission of three experts and 
the German government some basis will be arrived at which will 
be satisfactory to the German government and at the same time 
more acceptable to Congress. It is in view of that fact that the 
Committee have not yet submitted any resolutions. We have the 
matter under consideration, however. 

Mr. LooMis. — Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in accord with having 
this resolution referred to the Committee on Foreign Commerce 
and the Revenue Laws, in fact that is what I wanted done with it. 
The matter, however, is of great importance, and a suitable resolu- 
tion could only be prepared and passed by this Chamber after that 
Committee had looked into the subject thoroughly and offered their 
recommendations ; but the necessity of action in this matter is 
very great and as much pressure should be brought to bear upon 
public opinion as possible. At the present time about 250,000 
barrels of apples are exported in the fall of the year to Germany at 
profitable prices. That, in itself, is of some importance, but its 
great importance is this, that it removes, at the time of the crop 
gathering, a surplus upon our market which rendera possible, for 
all fruit left in America, a much higher price than would otherwise 
be obtained ; and the tariff, which has been made a law there, of 
$1.65, is absolutely prohibitive of that trade. I have no doubt the 
Committee will give the matter the thought and attention that 
should be given to it. 

The preamble and resolutions were, on motion of Charlss S. 
Smith, referred to the Committee on Foreign Commerce and the 
Revenue Laws for consideration. 

The Chamber then adjourned. 



Monthly Meeting, Thursday, January 3, 1907. 

A regular monthly meeting of the Chamber of Commerce was 
held in the Hall of the Chamber, Thursday, January 3<1, 1907, at 
half-past twelve o'clock, P. M. 
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PRESENT. 

Morris K. Jesup, Presideni. 

John S, Kbnnbdy, ) _. „„ . , , 

John Crosbt Brown, ) 

George Wilson, Secretary. 

And two faandred and seventeen members. 

The minutes of the last regular meeting, held December 6th, 
1906, were read and approved. 

REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES. 

J. Edward Simmons, Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
reported the following named candidates for membership and 
recommended their election: 

FOR RESIDENT MEMBERS. 



Qeorob C. Clark, 
Edward Russell Coffin, 
Qborgb D. Cook, 
Everbtt Lakb Crawford, 
Herbert H. Dean, 
Watson B. Dickerman, 
Henrt DnfSE, 
Robert Brown Flbmino, 
Philip A. S. Franklin, 
Charles T. Qwtnne, 
Frbderick Q. Hobbs, 
John Swift Holbrook, 
Sbtmovr J. Htde, 
William W. McAlfin, 
George Allan Price, 
Gboroe Dunham Provost, 
John K. Robinson, 
William L. Saunders, 
Edwin S. Sohbnck, 
Louis Sieobbbt, 
Gborqe L. Slawson, 
George Turnure, 
Benjamin A. Williams, 
Willis D. Wood, 
Herbert C. Wright, 



NominaUd by 
Henrt Hentz, 
Howard C. Smith, 
Frank A. Vanderlip, 
George Nichols, 
Howard C. Smith, 
Jambs T. Woodward, 
Woodbury Langdon, 
Jambs Talcott, 
GusTAv H. Schwab, 
Morris K. Jesup, 
William C. Duncan, 
Howard C. Smith, 
Woodbury Langdon, 
James T. Pyle, 
N. Townsend Thayer, 
N. Townsend Thayer, 
H. Edwards Rowland, 
Ernest R. Ackerman, 
James G. Cannon, 
John W. T. Nichols, 
Alexander Walker, 
Henry R. Ickelheimer, 
William H. Jackson, 
Howard C. Smith, 
Jambs G. Cannon, 



8ee<mdedhy 
Anton A. Raven. 
George R. Sheldon. 
Paul Morton. 
Rich'd p. Messitek. 
DUMONT Clarkb. 
J. Edward Simmons. 
Charles S. Smith. 
George Wilson. 
Clement A. Griscom. 
George Wilson. 
Alexander Walker. 
Charles Hathaway. 
EusTis L. Hopkins. 
Edward C. Hoyt. 
William Bbrri. 
William Berri. 
James Talcott. 
Joseph P. Grace. 
Fred'k B. Schenck. 
Thomas W. Slocum. 
William C. Duncan. 
James G. Cannon. 
Jambs G. Cannon. 
Robert C. Ogden. 
Frank A. Vanderlip. 
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FOB NON*B]SSIDBNT MBMBBBS. 

NominaUd bjf Seconded by 

Embrbon Chahbbblik, Albbbt U. Vbbfam, J. Edwabd Simmons. 

Sammit, N. J. 
RustBLL Frost, Jambs G. Cannon, Charlbs Hathaway. 

So. Norwalk. Conn. 
Robert L. Frtbr, Cornblius C. Cutler, Morris E. Jbsttp. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
Edwin Farnham Greene, John W. T. Nichols, Thomas W. Slocum. 

Boston, Mass. 
Hbnrt Burling Thompson, Jambs H. Wilson, Clbtbl'd H. Dodob. 

Wilmington, Del. 

These gentlemen were, on one ballot, unanimously elected mem- 
bers of the Chamber. 

Mr. Simmons reported the nomination of A. Barton Hepburn 
for Chairman of the Committee on Finance and Currency to serve 
until May 2, 1907, and recommended his election in place of the late 
John Harsbn Rhoadbs. 

Mr. Hbpburn was, by ballot, unanimously elected to that office. 

Mr. Simmons submitted two letters from Mr. Riohabd Dbbtbs : 
One on the condition of the streets of the City and the other on 
street traffic, and, on the recommendation of the Ezecutiye Com- 
mittee, these subjects were referred to a Special Committee to con- 
sider and report thereon at a iuture meeting ot the Chamber. 

Mr. Simmons further reported the Executive Committee had 
recommended that the Committee on Foreign Commerce and the 
Revenue Laws be authorized to represent the Chamber at the 
National Convention for the Extension of the Foreign Commerce 
of the United States, to be held in Washington on the 14th instant. 

The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously ap- 
proved. 

GusTAv H. Schwab, Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Commerce and the Revenue Laws, submitted the following report 
on the exemption from capture of private property on the sea in 
time of war: 

To the Chamber of Commerce : 

On December Ist, 189^, the Chamber of Commerce addressed a 
memorial to the President of the United States representing that 
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the persons and property of private citizens, while protected on the 
land in time of war oy universal usage among civiUzed nations, are 
deprived of such enlightened protection and exposed to violence, 
detention and seizure when on the sea ; that this barbarous prin- 
ciple is still recognized by international law ; that this country, 
fince an early period in its history, has consistently favored the 
application in time of war of the same principle on the sea as 
DOW applies, by the consent of all civilized peoples, on land; 
that the adoption of such a rule can only be secured by a general 
treatv, entered into by all the maritime powers^ and finally urgine 
the President to invite the maritime powers of the world to attend 
an International Coneress for the purpose of securing universal 
recognition of the enlightened principle that private property on 
the sea should be as secure from violence and capture as private 
property on land. 

The efibrte made by the Chamber at that time led to no result 
but in view of the convening of the Second Hague Peace Confer- 
ence in the coming spring your Committee respectfully recommend 
that the Chamber now address a communication to the Honorable 
the Secretary of State urging that the Delegates of the United 
States to the Second Hague Peace Conference be instructed to pre- 
sent and urge, as one of the proposals to be made by the United 
States, the adoption of international rules providing for the freedom 
irom capture of private property on the sea, whether belonging to 
neutrals or non-combatant citizens ot belligerent nations, except in 
the case of contraband of war or violation of a blockade. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Signed,) Qustav H. Schwab, "i 





Silas D. Wbbb, J 



OommUtMon 



Ibidor Stbaus, I g^tign Commtret 

Geo. Fbbd;>: Vietor, f s,^%,,^ 



Nbw York, January 2cif, 1907. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Schwab submitted the following report in reference to the 
placing of explosive mines in the waters of the high seas by bel- 
ligerents : 

To the Chamber of Commerce : 

Your Committee on Foreign Commerce and the Revenue Laws 
desire to call your attention to the dangers that threaten commerce 
and navigation on the high seas throu£^h the indiscriminate placing 
of explosive mines in the waters of the high seas by belligerents. 
The serious danger to which shipping is thus exposed has been 
peculiarly apparent during the hostilities between the Russian and 
the Japanese Empires and for some time after the close of that war. 
The actual loss of life and property through contact with one of 
the numerous mines afloat in the waters of Northern China was 
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fortunately not great and the Coast Inspector's office of the Imperial 
Chinese Maritime Customs at Shanghai, your Committee are in- 
formedy have done all in their power by issuing notifications to mari- 
ners when mines have been sighted, but still the great risk to life and 
property from these mines cannot be lightly estimated. It there- 
fore appears to your Committee eminently desirable that an inter- 
national agreement should be arrived at between the principal 
maritime nations in order to remove the future possibility of serious 
menace from this source, and your Committee respeotluliy recom- 
mend that the Chamber address a communication to the Honorable 
the Secretary of State, setting forth the importance of this subject 
to all civilized people and urging that the delegates of the United 
States to the second Hague Peace Conference bring up before this 
body for consideration as part of its program the subject of the 
indiscriminate use of mines upon the high seas during war. 
All of which is respectfuUv submitted. 

GusTAv H. Schwab, 

IsiDOB Straus, 

S. D. Webb, 

Geo. Fred*k Vibtob, ^ 

New York, December 28<A, 1906. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Schwab also submitted the following report on the improve- 
ment of the terminal facilities in this City : 

To the Chamber of Commerce : 

Your Executive Committee have referred to your Committee on 
Foreign Commerce and the Revenue Laws a letter received from 
one ot the members of this Chamber, in which the attention of the 
Chamber is drawn to the lack of terminal freij^ht fiacilities in the 
City of New York, and in which the construction of an elevated 
structure around the water front of New York City for freight 
transportation purposes is recommended. 

Your Committee on Foreign Commerce and the Revenue Laws 
welcome the opportunity given by this letter for a discussion of the 
important nubjeta of the terminal facilities of this City, which in many 
respects are deficient and sooner or later must receive the serious 
consideratioQ of those who are interested in increasing the foreign 
and domestic trade of our great City, and in preventing her from 
falling back in the race in which other cities, as far as terminal 
facilities and terminal charges are concerned, have outstripped her. 

The Dock Department of New York City in November, 1896, 
appointed a Board of Consulting Engineers, consisting of Mr. 6so. 
S. MoRisoN, Prof. Wm. H. Burr, and General Wiluam P. Crag- 
hill, U. ^. A., three eminent and well-known enj^ineers, for the 
pui*po6e of investigating the conditions of the water front and of pro- 
posing a broad scheme of river front improvement for future develop- 
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ment. The reports made by this eminent Board of Engineers in 
1896 and 1897 gave rise to considerable discussion and to an inter- 
esting interchange of expert views on the subject of terminal 
faoilitiesy participated in by the Chief Engineers of the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad and of the Erie Railway Com- 
pany^ and by the warehouse, mercantile and steamship interests of 
New York City. These exceedingly valuable opinions on the 
proper development of the water front of the City of New York 
were secured and presented to the business community by the 
enterprise of the Journal of Commerce of this City in a series of 
interviews published in the early part of the year 1898. 

The Chamber of Commerce, at its meeting: on May 7th, 1 896, 
received a report from its Committee on the Harbor and Shipping 
on the subject of the docking and wharfage facilities of the City, 
in which the report of the Board of Consulting Engineers of the 
Dock Department was discussed. The resolutions submitted by 
the Committee on the Harbor and Shipping recited the apparently 
well-founded complaints of the members of the Chamber engaged 
in shipping of the totally inadequate provision of piers and 
wharves then offered by the City, and especially of the exorbitant 
rates and other conditions of hire required to be paid by the steam- 
ship lines occupying piers on the North River. This condition the 
Committee in its resolutions considered to be attended with effect 
most seriously threatening the welfare and supremacy of the Cit^, 
as it would inevitably result in driving the shipping away from this 
City to other, even inferior localities. These resolutions, which 
declared it to be the duty of tlie City promptly to remedy these 
evils, were unanimously adopted by the Chamber. 

Unfortunately the discussion of the important question of ter- 
minal facilities in the years 1896 to 1898 led to no active steps 
looking towards the adoption of a broad and comprehensive plan 
for the improvement of the terminal facilities of New York City, 
and the subject has not been widely agitated or considered since 
that time. 

The New York Commerce Commission, appointed by Governor 
Black in 1898, in their report to the Governor, made the following 
statement : 

'* Members of the Commission, in visiting other Atlantic sea- 
ports, inspecting their terminal facilities, and discussing with their 
leading merchants and officials in each port their plans and pur- 
poses for further increasing the commerce of the port, were im- 
pressed with the spirit of civic pride, and of keen, though friendly, 
competition exhibited at each of the other ports, in which compe- 
tition all interests seemed to be unitedly alive to the possibilities of 
endeavor. 

''The spirit thus displayed is in marked contrast to the impassive- 
ness existing in New York, inexplicable upon any theory consistent 
with vigor of enterprise. That New York is indifferent is a matter 
of comment in other seaports, where achievement follows upon 
achievement while New York sleeps; and in the western cities as 
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well, where the exporters, discouraged in their appeals to New 
York, have taken advantage of the inducements offered by her 
enterprising rivals." 

The problem of terminal facilities which determine the important 
question of terminal charges may, in the estimation of your Com- 
mittee, be divided into three heads : 

First. The proper utilization of the waterfront. 

Second, The interchange of freight between the water carrier 
and the land carrier. 

Third. The interchange of freight between the water and land 
carrier and the warehouse. 

The New York Commerce Commission, in their report, state that 
adequate dock facilities are essential to a seaport, and they find 
that inadequate accommodations for modern-sized vessels result in 
high charges, under the laws of supply and demand, for the com- 
paratively few modern piers that have been provided. The Com- 
mission continues as follows : 

" The high rentals that New York has been enabled to receive by 
reason of an insufficient supply of docks to meet the demand have 
been as much a burden to commerce as they have been a source of 
revenue to the City. Therein lies a present double injury to New 
York's commercial prosperity. She suffers from inability to accom- 
modate ships by reason of an inadequate number of modern piers, 
and she suffers from the additional tax imposed upon ocean trans- 
portation by rentals disproportionate to the cost of the improve- 
ment ; which high rentals when paid by the ocean steamer must 
necessarily enter into the question of the rates charged by them.'' 

Although since the report of the New York Commerce Com- 
mission was made a number of modern piers have been constructed 
in the Chelsea District on the North River, and have been allotted 
to steamship lines at rentals that have been determined by a Com- 
mittee appointed by the Mayor, on which the Chamber of Com- 
merce was represented by Mr. A. Foster Higoins, the Chairman 
of its Committee on the Harbor and Shipping, the conditions exist- 
ing when the New York Commerce Commission made its report 
have grown worse through the great increase in steamship traffic of 
the laBt few years, and it is evident that the difficulties and embar- 
rapsments under which the ocean carriers suffer here from the lack 
of terminal facilities is lar&^ely to be attributed to the enormous 
increase of the import trade, which is certain to assume larger 
dimensions with the continued growth of the country. 

The New York Commerce Commission make the following sig* 
nificant reference to the subject of pier rentals. They say in their 
report : 
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'* It is DOW of the utmost importance, however, that a fair and 
just principle should be established ibr the valuing of City piers for 
purposes of rental, it being obvious that the City must, in the near 
future, furnish to its commerce a sufficient number of piers to ma- 
terially increase the supply, thus reducing the competitive demand 
and bringing about a condition in which pier rentals will be deter- 
mined, not as DOW, by the highest pi-ice a tenant will pay rather 
than be driven away Irom the City, but rather by the price that is^ 
fair and reasonable for the City to exact from its commerce for the 
pier facilities furnished. 

** The cost of the masonry sea wall should not in theory be assessed 
upon our commerce alone, but upon all taxpayers alike, the same 
as the cost of any other public improvement made for the benefit 
of all. 

*' It has been and is the custom of the City to oblige lessees of 
unshedded City piers to construct at their own expense the shods 
required upon said piers and to keep the same in good repair, it 
being conditioned, however, that at the expiration of the leases the 
said sheds are to revert to the City without compensation to the 
lessees. 

•* These sheds have to be constructed under plans approved by 
the Department of Docks, and many of them cost far more than 
the piers on which they are built. 

''At the expiration of a lease the City thus secures possession of a 
shed upon any one of its piers, which shed has cost the City 
nothing. It then proceeds to rent the property to a new tenant^, 
charging him a rental which includes the actual value of the shed 
which the City has practically required a former tenant to forfeit 
to it. 

" It should be established as a fixed principle that the City should 
charge its commerce rentals for piers based, not upon the entire 
cost of a masonry sea wall, which is a public improvement, not 
upon an arbitrary valuation of sheds which cost the City nothing, 
but simply upon a fair cost to the City of the water front and of 
the improvements proposed to be leased. Then whenever sufficient 
money could be appropriated to acquire and improve enough water 
front to make the supply of piers proportionate to the demand, 
the rentals could be readily adjusted on a basis fair to the lessees, 
while, at the same time, yielding the City an ample return upon all 
moneys expended by it for the benefit of its commerce.'' 

The theory as sanctioned by the law, under which theory the 
City's policy consists of securing as large a revenue as possible from 
the rental of piers, seems to your Committee to be fundamentally 
wrong. The policy of the City should, in the opinion of your Com- 
mittee, and as formerly expressed by the Chamber of Commerce, be 
directed towards inviting commerce to this port by the establish- 
ment ot pier rentals at such figures as will not be prohibitive and 
will not drive shipping to other shores. 

The modem steamship traffic of the present day is restricted to 
the l^orth River, as the narrowness of the East River and the 
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tidal and other conditions render the eastern waterfront of New 
York City inavailable for such traffic, but it is a well-known fact 
that the waterfrontage of the North River is inadequate to the 
demand. The New York Commerce Commission estimate the total 
available waterfront from the Battery to Manhattanville on the 
North River to be a little over 9.1 miles, or 47,960 feet. From this 
the Commission deduct the length of Riverside Park, about 13,082 
feet, leaving a net total of 34,868 feet. From this they deduct the 
frontage in use for City purposes, Dock, Health, Public Works, 
etc., and in the process of improvement, 2,98i feet, leaving in use 
at the time, in 1899, 31,884 feet, which were occupied as follows: 

Railroads ,. 10,808 feet or 84 per eent. 

Ferries 2,205 " " 7 " " 

Foreign Steamships 2,900 " " 9 •* " 

Ck)a8t wise, River and Sound Steamships.^ 2,619 ** " 8 " " 

Markets, live stock, oyster trade 1,784 " " 6 " " 

Coal, ice and manare 3,819 " "10 ** " 

Gas house building, material, etc 2.073 ** " 7 " •* 

General wharfage purposes 6,226 ** ** 20 " " 

81,884 feet or 100 per cent. 

The foreign steamship traffic was able to secure only nine per 
oent. of the available frontage, whereas a very large share, more 
than one-third of the water front, is occupied by the railroads. 
This frontage on the North River is used by the railroads lor the 
unloading of cars while standing on floats in the slips. In other 
words, as pregnantly stated by the New York Commerce Com- 
mission, the slips which might be used for ocean commerce are 
devoted to the ordinary uses of a railroad freight yard. The sug- 
gestion has been repeatedly made that, following the example of 
the Erie Railway Company, which has established a freight yard on 
shore bounded by Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth Streets, West 
Street and Thirteenth Avenue, for the loading and unloading of 
freight, the railroads terminating in New York should create freight 
stations east of the marginal street along the North River front, and 
that their cars should be transferred from the floats through the 
ferry slips and across the marginal street into these freight stations, 
where the freight cars could be discharged and again loaded. This 
would relieve a very large expanse of water front which could be 
turned over to steamship uses. Your Committee believe that this 
solution would contribute more largely to the improvement of the 
terminal facilities in this port than any other one measure. It 
appears to your Committee that fully fifty per cent, of the frontage 
now occupied by the railroads could in this way be diverted to the 
uses of water traffic. 

The configuration of New York City is especially favorable to the 
development of water transportation in the solution of the question 
of freight transfer between ship and railroad. It is probably a cor- 
rect absumption that over seventy-five per cent, of the volume of 
export freight delivered to the water carrier by the railroad is con- 
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veyed to the ocean piers by lighter or by carfloat. Of the volume 
of import freight discharged on the ocean piers the quantity trans- 
ferred by lighter or by carfloat, including all railroad freight, is 
probably somewhat less and may be assumed to be about sixty per 
cent. Water transportation always has been and always will be 
the cheapest form of transportation, and it does not appear to your 
Committee, therefore, that as far as the interchange of freight be- 
tween the water carrier and the land carrier is concerned any im- 
provement in the facilities at present in operation in the Port of 
New York can be profitably adopted. 

The question of the transfer of freight between the carriers and 
the warehouse presents radically different considerations. The 
transfer of a large class of goods, such as dry goods and other 
manufactured articles from the carriers to the merchant's store, will 
probably always require the same mode of conveyance now in use, 
namely, the track, but many other goods in large quantities could, 
no doubt, be handled in a more economical manner by the closer 
proximity of water carrier, rail carrier and warehouse. This 
question presents a diflicult problem requiring study and investiga- 
tion, but your Committee venture to suggest some considerations in 
this connection which may be of value. 

The construction of warehouses over the steamship piers appears 
impracticable owing to the character of the river bottom on which 
the piers are constructed and on which they rest, but it would 
appear to your Committee entirely feasible to establish a system of 
warehouses on West Street in the neighborhood of the steamship 
piers and in some way physically connected with them, thereby 
materially reducing the cost of handling the inward cargo. 

The system of inshore railroad freight stations, which has been 
frequently suggested and has been referred to by your Com- 
mittee, would assist materially in effecting a closer connection 
of the water carrier, land carrier and the warehouse. The 
establishment of such inshore railroad stations, possibly under 
the control of a terminal company, at frequent intervals along 
the water front would give enlarged access on four sides for 
the removal of freight and thus relieve the congestion in the street, 
especially in West Street, and the warehouses could be located in 
the immediate neighborhood of these freight stations. 

Either under the operation of inshore freight stations by each 
railroad, or under joint operation of such inshore railroad stations 
through a tenninal company, by which the freight of all the rail- 
roads could be handled, it appears to your Committee that despatch 
could be secured in the handling of freight and its receipt and de- 
livery; that the congestion of traffic on West Street would be 
sensibly relieved, and that the amount of trucking throughout the 
Citv would be considerably diminished. 

After the completion of the present work of improvement of the 
Erie Canal a considerably enlarged freight traffic, both westbound 
and eastbound, may be expected between New York and western 
points. It seems to your Committee that the question of the proper 
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disposal of this traffic, which will be added to the present volume, 
should form a subject for special consideration. 

The law at present sets aside for the use of canal boats a certain 
section of the water front between Piers 4 and 8 on the 
East River. This involves the passage down the North River and 
around the Battery of all the tows conveying produce and other 
material down the Hudson River to New York Uity with the result 
that navigation is endangered and hindered. It would appear ta 
your Committee that the designation of some other section for the 
accommodation of this special traffic should be considered, which 
would remove the danger to which shipping is now exposed in the 
North and East Rivers and at the same time provide for the in- 
creased traffic that is to be expected in the future. 

In conclusion your Committee desire to emphasize the fact that 
they do not consider themselves competent to submit a complete 
solution of the problem of improvement of the terminal facilities of 
New York City. They would respectfully recommend the appoint- 
ment by the Chamber of a Special Committee composed of those 
members who are most conversant with the questions involved, and 
that this Special Committee should be charged with the duty of 
carefully investigating the question of the terminal facilities of New 
York City, and reporting a complete pjan for the future compre- 
hensive development of the water front of Greater New York ta 
this Chamber. 

Your Committee, therefore, beg leave to present the following 
preamble and resolutions and to urge their passage : 

WhereiUy The commerce of the City of New York is hampered 
by lack of modern terminal facilities ; and 

WhereaSy This condition, if not relieved, will result in serious 
danger to the welfare and future supremacy of New York City ; 
therefore, be it 

Hesolvedy That the President of the Chamber of Commerce ap- 
point a Special Committee of five, with power to add to their 
number, for the purpose of investigating the question of the ter- 
minal facilities of New York City in all its aspects and reporting 
to the Chamber a comprehensive plan for the future treatment and 
•development of the waterfront of this City in its relation to com- 
merce. 



All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Signed,) Gustav A. Sohwab, 
IsiDOR Straus, 
George Fred'k Vibtob, 
Silas D.Webb, 



O om mU t s $on 



New York, December 28^A, liM)6. 

Mr. Schwab. — I move the adoption of this report. 
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Thb President. — You have heard this most interesting and 
instructive report by Mr. Schwab, and the recommendation that 
the Committee make, namely, that a Committee shall be appointed 
for further investigation of the subject. Are you ready for the 
question ? Those in favor of its adoption will say aye ; those 
opposed, nay. 

The report is unanimously adopted. 

John S. Kennedy. — Mr. President, I think the thanks of the 
Chamber are due to Mr. Schwab's Committee for their very able 
presentation of this important subject, and I therefore move that 
this very interesting and instructive report be printed and a copy 
sent to each member of the Chamber. 

On motion, it was unanimously carried. 

A. Foster Higgins, Chairman of the Committee on the Harbor 
and Shipping, reported the following in reference to House Bill, 
No. 17347, to re-organize and to increase the efficiency of the Artil- 
lery of the United States Army, which were unanimously adopted : 

WhereaSy This Chamber feeling a deep solicitude that this great 
and most important harbor and entrance for the commerce of the 
United States should be amply protected by all possible and practi- 
cable local fortifications and be supplied with the most modern and 
effective weapons of war did on January 4th, 1900, pass a series of 
resolutions intended to impress upon Congress the great value 
and absolute necessity of action to remedy this defect in our 
system ; and 

Whereas, Congress and the United States Authorities, under its 
action in approval and furtherance of this idea and desire, passed 
requisite acts and have created and mounted at its forts at the en- 
trance of the harbor suitable guns, etc., as suggested by the Cham- 
ber, and for which the Chamber does hereby express its gratitude 
and acknowledgment ; and 

Whereas, The necessity of an important addition to the personnel 
of qualified officers and men acquainted with the new and changed 
character of the equipment and needed to supply the additional 
work required in all parts of such changes and additions, do hereby 
most earnestly ask and urge upon Congress the adoption and pas- 
sage of House Bill 17347, entitled " a Bill to re-organize and to in- 
crease the efficiency of the Artillery of the United States Army," 
calculated to supply the actually needed additions, etc 

Mr. Schwab. — Mr. President, I would like to remind the 

7 
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Chamber that the Chairman of the New York Commerce Com- 
missioDy to whose report our Committee has been indebted for a 
great deal of information, was our distinguished fellow member, 
Mr. Charles A. Schibbbn. [Applause.] 

Thb Puesident. — In this connection, what better Committee 
can the Chamber have than the Committee of which Mr. Schwab 
is the honored Chairman, the Committee on Foreign Commerce 
and the Revenue Laws. I would like to suggest that Mr. 
Schwab's report be amended, and that the whole matter be referred 
back to that Committee, as they have already considered this 
important matter, and it seems to me it would save time and 
trouble. Therefore, I would suggest, if I may be allowed to, that 
Mr. Schwab's report be amended, and that the whole matter be 
referred back to his Committee, and that they be authorized to 
associate with them such other members of the Chamber as they 
may thii^k best. * 

The suggestion of the President then was unanimously adopted. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Chables S. Smith. — Mr. President, just one year ago the fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously adopted by the Chamber : 

Resolved, That a Committee be appointed by the President, of 
which the Hon. Joseph H. Choatb shall be Chairman, to examine 
bills which have been prepared or may hereafter be prepared for 
introduction' into the present session of the Legislature, upon the 
subject of the law's delay, the expense and delays of legal refer- 
ences, and the contributions of judicial candidates to political 
parties ; and be it further 

Resolved, That if said bills meet the approval of such Committee 
it shall be requested to promote their passage by the Legislature. 

Mr. Smith. — Now, I move that we adopt these resolutions again, 
verbatim et literatim. I know that Mr. Choatb took a great deal 
of interest in the matter and is willing to serve again, and he hat 
enlisted the co-operation of several judges and prominent lawyers 
in this City. You will remember that the Governor refers to the 
difficulty that commercial men have in getting cases before certain 
of the courts of this City, and he says it will require three years to 
get a cause of action before certain courts, and this is designed to 
remedy that state of things. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted, and the gentlemen 
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who constituted the Committee on the 4th of January, 1906, were 
re-appointed, as follows : 

Chablbs S. Smith, Gborge F. Sewajid, 

A. Babtox Hbpbubn, John Cbosbt Bbown, 

William Bayard Cutting. 

Before the Chamber adjourned the President took oooasion to 
wish the members, indiridually and collectively, a prosperous and 
happy new year. He alluded to the large number of members who 
had died during 1906, many of whom were prominent in various 
spheres of life. Their names were as follows : 



William S. Pyle, 
Chbisitan Schmitz. 
William G. Fleming, 
Mabshall Field, 
Chablbs H. Fanchbb, 
John A. McCall, 
Chbibtopheb C. Shaynb, 
Walter R. T. Jones, 
Hbnby H. Hall, 
Henby H. Adams, 
Cakl Sohubz, 
Jbbbmiau Riohabds, 
Cobnblius D. Wood, 
Robert B. Roosevelt, 
Gustave a. Jahn, 
Otto G. Mayeb, 
Franklin H. Kalbfleisch, 
George J. Laiguton, 
John M. Crouse, 
J. Henry Lane, 
Edward Uhl, 
Charles L. Rickerson, 
Albert Willcox, 

Alexander J. 



Francis A. Fogg, 
Thomas E. Stillman, 
Benjamin D. Hicks, 
Jambs A. Bubden, 
Geobgb F. Hodgman, 
William E. Leech, 
Geobge a. Crocker, 
Robert Bayles, 
Augusts J. Cobdibr, 
Shbppard Knapp, 
Albxandbb H. White, 
Cableton W. Nason, 
Edward F. Milliken, 

EWALD FlEITMANN, 

Edward A. Price, 
Philip H. Farley, 
William H. Male, 
Samuel Spencer, 
John Harsen Rhoades, 
Edward E. Eames, 
John F. Plummer, 
John C. Orr, 
Thomas Eirkpatrick, 
Cassatt. 



Mr. Jesup spoke of the Sailors Snug Harbor, the important 
position it held among the charitable institutions of the world and 
the onerous duties it imposed upon the President of the Chamber 
who, by the terms of the trust, was Chairman of its Board of 
Trustees. 
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Referring to the Rapid Transit Commission which the Chamber 
was instrumental in having established, and of which the President 
is an ex-officio member, he expressed the opinion that the Chamber 
should not in the future be a member ex officio of any Commission 
appointed by the City or by the State, and that he personally 
would be glad to see the Rapid Transit Act so amended as to 
eliminate the President of the Chamber from the Commission. 

The Chamber then adjourned. 



Monthly Meeting, Thursday, February 7, 1907. 

A regular monthly meeting of the Chamber of Commerce was. 
held in the Hall of the Chamber, Thursday, February 7th, 1907, at 
half -past twelve o'clock, P. M. 

PRESENT. 

John S. Kennedy, Vice-President. 
Jambs G. Cannon, TVeasurer. 
Geobgb Wilson, Secretary, 

And two hundred and forty-two members. 

In the absence of Morris K. Jesup, President, John S. Ken- 
nedy, Vice-President, presided. 

The minutes of the last regular meeting, held January 3d, were 
read and approved. 

REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES. 

J. Edward Simmons, Chairman of the Executive Committee,, 
reported the following resolution and recommended its adoption : 

Resolved^ That the President be requested to invite the Right 
Honorable James Bryob to meet the members of the Chamber of 
Commerce at half-past twelve o'clock P. M,, in the Hall of the 
Chamber, on such day as may suit his convenience, that they 
may have an opportunity to express to him personally their 
gratification and pleasure on his appointment as Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Great Britain to the United 
States. ^ 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Simmons presented and read the following preamble and 
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lesolutiong urging the appropriation of $3,500,000 for the con- 
struction of a Post Office Building ia the City of New York : 

Whereas^ The United States Government has acquired a site for 
a new Post Office bailding, fronting on Eighth Avenue, between 
Thirty-firfiit and Thirty-third Streets, in this City ; and 

Whereas^ The facilities provided by the present Post Office 
building have long since been insufficient to meet the needs of the 
•ervice, and the enormous increase in the postal business of thi8 
City requires that immediate relief should be obtained, not only 
for the benefit of the Post Office service in this City, but also for 
the benefit of the postal service of the whole country ; and 

Whereas^ A Bill has been introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Congressman J. Van Vechten Oloott, calling for 
an appropriation of $3,500,000 for the construction of a Post 
Office building on the site already acquired ; now, therefore, be it 

Resolvedy That the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York does hereby approve the Bill introduced by Mr. Olcott 
providing for an appropriation for the erection of a Post Office 
building upon said site, such building to be of sufficient propor- 
tions to relieve the over-taxed facilities which now obtain in this 
City ; and be it further 

Jiesolved, That in order that such building be completed as 
speedily as possible and much needed relief be obtained, this 
Obamber urges upon Congress that the appropriation for the pur- 
poise of erecting this building be passed at this session ; and be it 
further 

Resolvedy That a copy of the preamble and resolutions be sent 
to the proper Committees of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, to the Members of Congress and Senators from this State, 
and to the Postmaster-General, and that the President is hereby 
authorized to appoint a Committee of seven to appear before the 
Congressional Committees to advocate the immediate passage of 
Che appropriation for the purposes herein mentioned. 

The preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

The following were subsequently appointed the Committee : 

Sbth Lov7, Robert C. Ogden, 

John S. Kennedy, R. Fulton Cutting, 

Isaac N. Seligman, R. A. C. Smith, 

John D. Cbimmins. 

A. Barton Hepburn, Chairman of the Committee on Finance 
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and Currenoj, to which was referred at the December meeting of 
the Chamber the resolution requesting the Committee to examine 
into the practicability of devising means through which the 
interest rate beyond six per cent, upon call loans made at the 
New York Stock Exchange can be better regulated than is the case 
at present^ submitted the following report : 

To the Chamber of Commerce : 

Your Committee on Finance and Currency, to whom was re- 
ferred at the meeting of the Chamber in December last the follow- 
ing resolution : 

^^Reeolvedy That it be referred to the Committee on Finance and 
Currency to examine into and report upon the practicability of 
devising means through which the interest rate beyond six per 
cent, upon call loans made at the New York Stock Exchange can 
be better regulated than is the case at present " 

Beg to report that the Committee has had several meetings, and 
fully discussed the scope and purport of the resolution, but finding 
the views of its members to be widely divergent as to possible 
remedies, has been unable to agree upon a report, and asks to be 
discharged from further consideration of the resolution. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed,) A. Barton Hepburn, 
Jacob H. Sohiff, 
Edward King, -_ .^ 

T m rrr CommittM on 

James T. Woodward, y Finance and Our- 
Harris C. Fahnestock, 
August Belmont, 
John I. Waterbury, 

New York, February Ath^ 1907. 

The Report was received and ordered to be placed on file and 
the Committee discharged from further consideration of the 
subject. 

GusTAY H. Schwab, Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Commerce and the Revenue Laws, submitted the following pre- 
amble and resolutions in reference to filling vacancies in the office 
of Consul-General and in the office of Consul above class eight 
by promotion from the lower grade of the Consular Service : 

Whereas^ The President of the United States, on June 27lh last^ 
by executive order issued regulations providing that vacancies in 
the office of Consul-General and in the office of Consul above class 
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eight shall be filled by promotion from the lower grade of the 
Consular service ; and 

Whereas^ The Bill S. 7418, introduced by Mr. Lodgb in the 
Senate of the United States and entitled " A Bill to Improve the 
Consular Service," is intended to give to this executive order of 
the President the full force of law ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York heartily approve of the Bill S. 7418 "to improve the Con- 
sular service," and that it urge its passage ; and be it further 

jResolvedy That a copy of this resolution be sent to each Senator, 
and that the Committee on Foreign Commerce and the Revenue 
Laws be instructed to take every proper means to secure the 
passage of the Bill. 

The preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Schwab further reported the following preamble and resolu- 
tion in regard to the sufferers by famine in China : 

WhereaSy Several provinces or parts of the Empire of China 
through floods causing failure of the crops are now suffering from 
famine affecting a total population in the stricken districts of over 
ten million souls ; and 

WhereaSy The welfare of the Chinese Empire and of its people 
has always appealed to the sympathy of the members of this 
Chamber ; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York recommend to its members who are disposed to give expres- 
sion to their feelings of sympathy with these suffering and starving 
people to send their contributions to Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, Treas- 
urer of the New York State Branch of the American National 
Red Cross Society. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Schwab verbally reported progress of the action taken by 
the Committee on Foreign Commerce and the Revenue Laws in 
devising a plan for the improvement of the terminal facilities of 
the City. 

Mr. Schwab, as Chairman of the Delegation to the National 
Convention for the Extension of the Foreign Commerce of the 
United States, held in Washington on the 14th ultimo, verbally 
reported on the various subjects acted upon by the Convention. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

CiJARLKS S. Smith offered the following preamble and resolu- 
tion : 

WhereaSy A concurrent resolution is pending in the Legislature 
of the State, " Proposing an amendment to Section Seven of Article 
Seven of the Constitution relating to the construction of dams and 
t)ie storage of waters in the forest preserve for public purposes," 
the passage of which will materially interfere with the usefulness 
of the State Forestry Commission, which Commission was estab- 
lished through the influence of this Chamber in 1888 ; and 

W/iereaSy One of the objects of said resolution is to permit the 
damming of the streams ,in the Adirondack region under the plea 
of storage of water for public purposes while it is really sought 
to construct dams and reservoirs for private gain ; and 

Whereas^ The object of said resolution is practically to nullify 
Section VII., Article VII., of the Constitution of the State, which 
directs " that the forest preserve shall be forever kept as wild 
forest laifds and shall not be leased, sold or exchanged, or taken by 
any corporution public or private, nor shall the timber thereon be 
sold, removed or destroyed '' ; which last prohibition was pur- 
posely added to cover the destruction of trees by flooding ; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York hereby emphatically protests against the passage of said reso- 
lution as inimical to the public welfare of the State. 

Mr. Smith read the following communication from Mr. Morris 
K. Jesup, President of the Chamber : 

195 Madison Avenub, New York, 

February bth^ 1907. 
Mr. George Wilson, 

Secretary y The Chamber of Commerce, 

66 Liberty Street, New York. 
Dear Mr. Wilson : 

In consequence of my enforced absence from the meeting of the 
Chamber on Thursday, I wish you would bring before the Chamber 
the legislative Bill enclosed, which please read. I think the Cham* 
ber should take action on this Bill. 

In 1883 the preservation of the Adirondack forest was brought 
before the Chamber by myself and others, and a Committee was 
appointed to represent the Chamber at Albany regarding the same. 
The Committee succeeded in arousing public interest, and finally 
in the appointment by the Legislature of the first Forestry Commis- 
sion. The Chamber has followed with intelligent interest ever 
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since the whole subject. It was influential in getting in the new 
Constitution the clause relating to the Adirondack forests, which it 
is proposed now by this Bill to defeat. I hope the Chamber will 
think proper to take some action in expressing their continued 
interest in this important matter. 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed,) Morris K. Jksup, 

President. 

Joseph H. Choatk. — Mr. President, I would like to say a few 
words in seconding this resolution that has been offered, which I 
do at the request of Mr. Jesup, and I will try to say what he 
would say if he were well enough to be here to-day. 

The Chamber of Commerce has always taken a very intelligent 
and profound interest in the preservation of the forest preserves, 
which now amount, I believe, to 1,500,000 acres, very essential to 
the welfare of the State and of the country, as the source of our 
water shed and as a great public park for the benefit of the 
people. The history of this matter only needs to be stated, I 
think, to show that it is the duty of this Chamber to adopt the 
resolution that has now been presented by Mr. Smith. It is true 
that the Chamber of Commerce was instrumental in the enactment 
which led to the formation of the original Forestry Commission, 
that I think was established about the year 1833. The object of 
that was to preserve undiminished the great forest preserve ; but 
the pressure from all sorts of private interests to get in there and 
get the benefit of the lumber and the water was so great that it 
was found prior to the meeting of the Constitutional Convention 
in 1894, that if it were left to the Legislature to pass from year to 
year enactments on the subject, it was so impossible for them to 
resist the pressure of private interests, especially when they were 
strongly represented in the membership of the Legislature itself, 
that the whole subject was brought to the attention of the Consti- 
tutional Convention, and after a \ery long series of debates in 
which all interests were heard, I think, with entire unanimity they 
adopted the constitutional provision which is now sought to be 
completely broken down by the concurrent resolution to which our 
resolution refers. They adopted this as the fundamental law of the 
State for twenty years ; that is, until the next Constitutional Con- 
vention should be held : 

" The lands of the State now owned or hereafter acquired for 
forest preserves, as now fixed by law, shall be forever kept as wild 
forest lands and shall not be leased, sold or exchanged, or taken by 
any corporation, public or private, nor shall the timber thereon be 
sold, removed or destroyed." 

That did secure and will secure, if it is not now broken down or 
interfered with, the preservation of this great forest preserve ; and 
it not only passed the Convention I believe by a nearly unanimous 
vote, but it was adopted by the people by a very emphatic vote. 
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Bat nothing will satisfy the greed and boldness of private interests 
that want to get lumber for nothing and want to get water power 
at the State's expense for their private enterprises ; and the first 
thing that happened after the adoption of this constitutional pro- 
vision in 1894'was that an amendment something like this was 
proposed in the Legislature by concurrent resolution, and having 
been passed by two successive Legislatures it was submitted to the 
people. This, in its turn, would have destroyed the integrity of 
the constitutional provision ; and it was voted down by the people 
by a larger vote, I think, than has ever been given upon any 
single constitutional amendment proposed and submitted to them 
in this State. That was in 1896. From that time to this these 
private interests have been struggling to get into the forest pre- 
serve. They represent the lumbermen, the paper men, the wood 
pulp men, and especially of late years the electric power men. As 
everybody knows, the fall of water from the Adirondack lakes 
down to the foothills, varies from 600 to 600 and 700 feet, and 
there is a vast deal of water power there that these people are very 
anxious to get hold of. Two years ago there was a River Improve- 
ment Commission formed whose approval was necessary for any- 
thing which would produce a diminution or increase of flow of 
water in the rivers, and without their approval nothing could get 
before the Legislature for action, as I understand it. There were 
many hearings before this Commission, and these private interests, 
represented by the same parties who are now pressing this proposed 
amendment clamored verv loudly for the approval by that Com- 
mission of a recommendation to the Legislature to provide for the 
erection of dams, the inevitable result of which would have been 
to flood the Adirondack region, or a large part of it ; and whatever 
creates a permanent flooding there does necessarily to that extent 
destroy the forests. They did not succeed in getting their 
scheme through the River Commission — I have forgotten the 
exact name of it ; I think it was the River Improvement 
Commission ; and then they renewed their attacks immediately. 
After it had been practically ascertained that the proposed action 
by the River Commission could not be had because this constitu- 
tional provision was absolutely in their way — since then they have 
been besieging the Legislature, with this result, that last year 
they got this concurrent resolution through, which was intro- 
duced at a very late day in the session, and I think there 
was not that full opportunity for discussion of the subject that 
there might have been and ought to have been. You understand 
the operation, the way of getting constitutional amendments by 
concurrent resolution. The Governor has nothing to do with it. 
It is a concurrent resolution of the two houses. And although I 
think our present Governor has taken very strong ground on this 
very subject, he has no voice or vote in the matter. Well, they 
got this through last year, as I have said, and the effect of it is, 
if finally adopted, practically to nullify the constitutional provi- 
sion. X ou heard me read the constitutional provision, which was 
intended to and did have the effect absolutely to forbid any interfer- 
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ence with the forest preserves. Now they want to insert these 
words : 

That the forest preserve as now fixed by law shall be retained, 
'' except such lands as the Legislature shall provide by law shall 
necessarily be used for the storage of water for public purposes 
and the construction of dams therefor?^ 

NoWy if that amendment is adopted by the present Legislature 
it will then be presented to the people at the next succeeding State 
election to be voted on ; and you know how difficult it is to arouse 
the interest of the people in a single constitutional amendment. It 
is the same interests that -are pressing it, the same objects they 
have in view as they had before. And you can imagine how soon 
after power has been given by the Legislature to provide by law 
that lands may be used for the storage of water for public purposes 
and the constructing of dams therefor — after they have got their 
dams, with the water stored, how long it will take them to get 
leave from the Legislature to use the water for these private 
interests which isire so rampant and greedy, and have been ever 
since this constitutional provision was adopted. 

There is not time for me to give you the history of the proceed- 
ings in the Legislature. You can judge of those for yourselves. 
Tou can read the account What I have to say is that I believe 
that if this amendment by way of concurrent resolution should pass 
this Legislature and should then pass the people, the wise and far- 
seeing provision of the Constitution of 1894 will be practically abol- 
ished. The whole subject will be remitted to the action of 
the Legislature, and you know how difficult it is for the Legisla- 
ture to resist pressure from private interests, when those private in- 
terests are deeply embedded in the Legislature itself. With these 
remarks I second the motion of Mr. Smith that the resolution be 
adopted. [Applause.] 

The preamble and resolution were unanimously adopted. 

IsiLAC N. Sbugman offered the following preamble and resolu- 
tions : 

Whereas^ It has been charged by successive Committees of rep- 
resentative citizens, who have given much time and labor to the 
investigation of the police problem, that the discipline and effi- 
ciency of the police force and of the detective bureau in this City 
are unsatisfactory to the citizens of this City ; and 

Whereas^ Successive Commissioners have complained that they 
were embarrassed in the proper management of the force by their 
inability to exercise proper discipline over the inspectors of police 
and the members of the detective bureau, and thereby the Com- 
missioners have to some extent absolved themselves from responsi- 
bility for present conditions ; now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved^ That this body approves the principle of placing the 
responsibility for the discipline and organization of the police 
force upon the Commissioner of Police, and to that end urges the 
acceptance by the Legislature of this principle and tlie adoption of 
measures granting to the Commissioner the fullest powers of dis- 
cipline over the inspectors of police and the members of the de- 
tective force. 

Resolved, That a copy of the preamble and resolution be sent 
to the President of the Senate and Speaker of the Assembly. 

After considerable discussion the preamble and resolutions were 
unanimously adopted. 

On motion of R. Fulton Cutting, it was ordered that the pre- 
amble and resolutions be transmitted at once by telegraph to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Cities of the Assembly at Albany. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

The following communication was received from the Honorable 
Elihu Root, Secretary of State : » 

Department op State, 

Washington, January \bth, 1907. 

Morris K. Jesup, Esquire, 

President of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of Nexo 
Yorky New York City. 

Sir : I have to acknowledge the receipt of the memorial, which 
you addressed to the Department on the 9th instant, at the instance 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, recom- 
mending that the delegates of the United States to the Second 
Peace Conference at The Hague be instructed to urge the adoption 
of international rules establishing the immunity of all private prop- 
erty from capture at sea in time of war, except in case of contra- 
band of war or violation of blockade, and stating that the views set 
forth in the said memorial represent the unanimous opinion of the 
members of the Chamber. 

In reply I have to inform you that the contents of your memorial 
have been duly noted and will receive the careful consideration to 
which their importance and the magnitude of the interests repre- 
sented by the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York 
entitle them. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed,) Elihu Root. 

The communication was ordered to be placed on file. 
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The following coram unication was received from the Honorable 
RoBKBT Bacon, Assistant Secretary of State : 

Department of State, 

Washington, January \hthy 1907. 

MoBRis K. Jesup, Esquire, 

President of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
Yorky Neio York City. 

Sir : I have to acknowledge the receipt of your memorial, ad- 
dressed to the Department on the 9th instant, requesting that the 
delegates of the iJnited States to the Second Peace Conference at 
The Hague be instructed to present as a part of the programme of 
the Conference, the consideration of the indiscriminate use of ex- 
plosive mines upon the high seas in time of war. 

In reply I have to say that the subject is already under consider- 
ation by the Department, which is glad to note the similarity of the 
Chamber's views with its own. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed,) Robert Bacon, 

Assistant Secretary, 

The communication was ordered to be placed on file. 

The Chamber then adjourned. ^ 



Monthly Meeting, Thursday, March 7, 1907. 

A regular monthly meeting of the Chamber of Commerce was 
held in the Hall of the Chamber, Thursday, March 7th, 1907, at 
half- past twelve o'clock, P. M. 

PRESENT. 

William Butler Duncan, Vice-President. 
Gbobob Wilson, Secretary. 

And two hundred and sixty-nine members. 

In the absence of Morris K. Jbsup, President, William Butler 
Duncan, Vice-President, presided. 

The minutes of the last regular meeting, held February 7th, 
were read and approved. 
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There were no reports from the Standing Committees. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

A. Foster Hiooins offered the following preamble and resolu- 
tion in regard to the existing famine in South Eastern Russia : 

Whereas^ There exists at the present time terrible suffering 
aoiong the peasantry of Soulh Eastern Russia, brought about by 
failure of the crops and by the disordered conditions of industry^ 
reHulting in a calamity which far exceeds anything that has hereto- 
fore afflicted that country ; and 

Whereas, A movement has been started in this City by the 
''Russian Famine Relief Committee," composed of prominent 
citizens, to collect funds to alleviate this suffering ; therefore, be it 

Reaolvedy That this Chamber, in accordance with its traditional 
sympathy for the distressed of all nations, heartily approves of this 
movement, and urges its members to contribute to the fund. 

Checks may be sent to Samubl J. Barrows, Secretary, Number 
One Hundred and Thirty-five East Fifteenth Street. 

The preamble and resolution were unanimously adopted. 

Marcus M. Marks offered the following preamble and resolu- 
tion, which were unanimously adopted : 

WhereaBy A Congress for the promotion of a system of Law 
and Order as a substitute for war between nations is to be con- 
vened in this City on April 1 4th, 1907, at the instance of men 
prominent in the cause of International Peace ; and 

Whereas^ The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York is deeply interested in movements tending to preserve 
friendly relations between this country and other nations and in 
the promotion of commerce ; therefore, be it 

^Resolvedf That the Executive Committee be requested to take 
such action in regard to the Congress as in its judgment will be 
well and appropriate and in accordance with the principles of the 
Chamber. 

The Chairman stated that the Right Honorable Jambs Brtcb, 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Great Britain 
to ,the United States, had accepted the invitation of the Chamber 
of Commerce to meet its members in the Hall of the Chamber on 
Tuesday, March 26th next, at half-past twelve o'clock P. M. 

The Chamber then adjourned. 
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Reception to the Right Honorable James Bryce, Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Great 
Britain to the United States, Tuesday, March 26, 
1907. 

Pursaant to the resolation adopted by the Chamber of Commerce 
OD the 7th of February, a JEleception was given in the Hall of the 
Chamber, Tuesday, March 26th, at half-past twelve o'clock, P. M., 
to the Right Honorable James Brtcb, Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of Great Britain to the United States. 

* Five hundred and sixty members of the Chamber attended for 
the purpose of extending a welcome and paying their respects to 
Mr. Bbycb. 

In the absence of Morris K. Jesup, President, John S. Ebn- 
NEDT, Senior Vice-President, presided. 

REMARKS OF JOHN 8. KENNEDY, SENIOR VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

Gentlemen : Before proceeding with the regular order to day, I 
would like to mention to the gentlemen of the Chamber that I fully 
expected our friend and esteemed President, Mr. Jesup, would be 
here to preside on this occasion. I regret to say that his health is 
not sufficiently restored, and by the advice of his physician he felt 
compelled to refrain from coming here to this meeting. 

In introducing to you our honored guest who has kindly accepted 
our invitation to meet with us to-day, I feel it would be superfluous 
for me to take up your time for more than a very few minutes. 

My own recollections of Mr. Brtcb extend back sixty years or 
more, when he and I were both boys in Glasgow, where his father, 
the iate Dr. Bryce, was a distinguished Professor in the High 
School in that City, and of whom I still retain very agreeable 
recollections. I have consequently taken much interest in follow- 
ing Mr. Brycb's career, especially from the time of his entrance into 
the Imperial Parliament, where he soon took a prominent position, 
and became an influential counsellor in that very critical assembly, 
and early in his Parliamentary career became a member, if I mis- 
take not, in one of the Cabinets of the late Mr. Gladstone, after- 
wards in that of Lord Roseberry, and more recently in that of 
Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, from which he withdrew 
when he was appointed Ambassador and Plenipotentiary to this 
country. 

I think it is exceedingly appropriate that the members of this 
Chamber, representing as they do, in a large measure, the financial, 
manufacturing, agricultural, and other commercial interests of the 
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oountry — the interests that are apt to be most speedily and injuri- 
ously affected by international disputes or misunderstandings — 
should have taken the earliest opportunity of extending to Mr. 
Bryce a most cordial welcome, and of expressing to him their 
gratification at his appointment to the distinguished position he 
now occupies. 

Probably no one his Government could have selected is better 
equipped for the responsible duties he has undertaken. He has betn 
several times in this country before, has traveled extensively in it, 
has very many friends in it, and has acquired and recorded in thai 
masterly production, the "American Commonwealth," a knowledge 
of this country, its people and politics which would be con- 
sidered remarkable had he been a native born American, and lived 
here all his life, but to have been done by a foreigner during bis 
many pressing public and private duties in his own country, and 
with but limited facilities or ready access to records necessary for 
consultation, it is truly a marvelous production. It has for us this 
great merit, that being the work of a foreigner it is entirely free 
from partisan bias or any suspicion of it. 

We can all, or at least most of us, remember the time when the 
relations between the United Kingdom and the United States were 
very much strained, but ever since the settlement of the Alabama 
Claims in 1872, a settlement creditable alike to both parties, there 
has been a wonderful improvement. The cordial understanding 
and friendly relations that have since grown up between the twa 
nations, and to which our honored guest has contributed in no 
small degree, we cannot but believe will be permanently main- 
tained. I believe that all occasion for strife and distrust have 
passed away, and that there no longer remains any cause for re- 
newed estrangement ; indeed, it is diificult to imagine any question 
that can arise to cause bitterness or acrimony between them. 

That these sentiments are fully shared by the English people I firmly 
believe, and we could have no better evidence of this than Mr. 
Bbtob's appointment, who has always stood in public as in private 
affairs for freedom, for liberty, for truth, for peace^ for justice^ 
and for righteousness. [Applause.] 

The Chairman. — Before calling on Mr. Brtce to address you, 
I desire to call upon Mr. Seth Low, who is here, who is an old 
friend of Mr. Brtce, and whom, I am sure, you will be delighted to 
hear. 

SPEECH OF 8E1H LOW, VICE-PRESIDENT OP THE CHAMBER OF 

COMMERCE. 

Your Excellency : The valued privilege of welcoming you to 
the Chamber of Commerce has been allotted to me by the favor of 
our President, Mr. Morrls K. Jesup. I wish, sir, and we all wish, 
that your welcome might have been spoken by Mr. Jesup himself, 
for, when Mr. Jesup speaks, one hears at once the voice of the 
highest commercial standards, the loftiest patriotism, and the finest 
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type of manhood to be found in oar city. [Applause.] He was bred 
in the school which conceives of commerce as the handmaid of civil- 
ization. During his active business life he gave his energies to 
developing the resources of the country, and, sinqe his retirement, 
he has been equally untiring in developing the many-sided ad- 
vantages of this City. Through his labors, and by his generosity, 
tho American Museum of Natural History has taken a foremost 
rank among all such institutions in the world ; and the same spirit 
of enterprise which characterized him as a business man has led 
him to send scientific expeditions to the far corners of the earth 
to extend the boundaries of human knowledge. In all of these 
respects Mr. Jbsup typifies at this moment more completely than 
any other man the genius of the Chamber of Commerce, which 
rejoices to welcome you to- day. 

In the course of its long history the Chamber of Commerce may 
sometimes have been mistaken in its opinions; but it ban never 
consciously tried to advance an ignoble cause, nor failed to support 
a good one, falling within the legitimate range of its influence. 
When our civil war was approaching, and the merchants of this 
City who were outspoken in sustaining the cause of human 
freedom were threatened with a loss of trade because of their 
opinions, it was a member of this Chamber who boldly said, ''The 
merchants of New York sell their merchandise but not their 
opinions." I believe it to be true that, despite the traditional 
timidity of capita), the Chamber of Commerce has always dared to 
speak a brave word whenever such words were needed. In periods 
of distress, whether at home or abroad, a great calamity has never 
appealed to it in vain. Its sympathies have been literally world- 
wide in their expression, and many a time it has given and felt the 
touch of nature that *' makes the whole world kin." The Chamber 
of Commerce stands to-day, by reason of its history even more 
than by reason of its age, as the representative commereial body 
of this commercial metropolis of the United States. 

We welcome you to-day first of all in your representative 
capacity as Ambassador of the great country which we of the 
Chamber of Commeree, at least, will not hesitate to speak of as the 
mother country, because the charter of this Chamber was granted 
in Colonial days, when New York was a province of Great Britain ; 
bui we welcome you not less warmly as an old and valued friend. 
We recognize in you one who long ago saw behind the crudity 
which DicKBNS made fun of in " Martin Chuzzlewit," the earnest- 
ness which gave a Lincoln to the world in time of stress. We 
welcome you as one who, having seen this vision yourself, has tried 
to make it clear to others. 

I spoke, sir, a moment ago of the country which you reprei^ent 
as our mother country. Upon the surface, it often seems as if ibe 
policies of the mother and the daughter had been singularly at 
variance. You have been of late years the apostles of free trade ; 
and we have stood with equal steadiness for protection. Wher- 
ever one may go he will find a branch of an English bank, and 
perceive the evidences of your world-wide commerce and your 
8 
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large control over the destinies of men. It is true that of late 
years the Stars and Stripes have been planted in Porto Rico, in 
Hawaii, and in the Philippines ; but, outside of places where the 
American flag flies, I fancy that, even now, it would be almost im- 
possible to find a branch of an American bank. Your country is 
small, and cannot And at home sufficient occupation either for its 
men or its money. Therefore you have swarmed over the world 
and have domesticated the English language and the English mer- 
chant everywhere. Our country is large ; and the secret of our 
policy, commercially and politically, no doubt, is to be found in the 
conditions prevailing here. Population has been needed to fill up 
our waste places, and all the capital that we could command, and 
more, has been wanted at home to develop the resources that have 
lain undeveloped on every hand. Thus there has been, as between 
mother country and daughter, undoubtedly, a diversity of opera- 
tion, but I think it must also be admitted that there has been the 
same spirit. Not only have we inherited the same love for liberty 
under law, and all the other ties of language, of literature, and 
of jurisprudence, which bind the two countries together, but our 
mission, no less than yours, has been a mission to the whole world. 
Circumstances have compelled you, in the fulfillment of your 
mission, to go out into the world and to make your influence felt 
far afield. Circumstances have compelled us to invite the whole 
world to our shores ; and it is doubtless true, that even the flag of 
Great Britain does not protect a wider diversity of races than are to 
be found under the protecting banner of the Stars and Stripes within 
the limits of the United States. [Applause.] Thus one country in 
one way, and the other country in another, is doing, as it may, the 
same work of giving to other peoples the ideals of liberty under 
law which have so lone prevailed in England and in the United 
States. Underlying all our differences, therefore, there is this 
common ground of kinship in purpose and in destiny, which makes 
the tie between your country and ours a very real one. For the 
same reason, you will understand that the welcome which this 
Chamber accords to you to-day is not simply a greeting of courtesy, 
though it is that ; it is still more a deep, strong, welcome from the 
heart. [Applause.] 

Thb Chairman. — Gentlemen, you will now have the pleasure of 
hearing from His Excellency the Right Honorable Jambs Bbtcb. 
[Great applause.] 

spbboh of tub right honorablb jambs bbtcb, ambassador 
bxtraordinart and plbnipotkntiaby of gbbat britain to 
thb unitbd 6tatb8. 

Mr. Kbnnbdy, Mr. Low and Gbntlbmbn of thb Chambbr of 
CoMMBRCB : I can find no words adequate to express to you the 
sense of my gratitude for the reception which you here, and which 
indeed many other bodies throughout the United States, have 
given to me on coming here in a representative capacity. Please to 
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understand that it is only my own inability to express these feelings 
that prevents me from dilating more fully, perhaps, than the time 
available for us here would permit, upon the deep sense of obligation 
which I feel to ^ you all and upon the extent to which I have been 
touched at the kind words which have been spoken by my old 
friends, Mr. Kbnmedt and Mr. Low. I have felt your reception — 
the reception of such a body as this — more than I can tell you, 
and I feel it for myself as well as in respect of the mission with 
which I am charged by the King of England and his Government. 
Mr. Kbnnsdt referred to differences that had formerly existed 
between the two countries, and, I think, it was with justice that 
he said that the better state of things in which we all rejoice dates 
from the time when Mr, Gladstone and Lord Gkanvillb, on our 
part, took their share in endeavoring to adjust the troubles that 
had arisen out of the Alabama and other similar cases ; and that 
then by the American statesmen of that day and by Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Granville were laid the foundations upon which 
has arisen an edifice of friendship and good will, which, as we hope, 
is destined to last for all generations to come. [Applause.] 

Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Low have spoken of what is to me the 
only drawback to the pleasure of this occasion, and that is the 
absence of your President, Mr. Jbsup. Mr. Jesup has lon^ been 
a valuable friend of mine, and I need not to you, who know him so 
much better, say more than a word to tell you that his admirable 
qualities as a citizen, as a. citizen who discharges all the duties of a 
citizen in a high spirit, have long been known and valued in Eng- 
land as well as here in his home. [Applause.] 

It is to me, gentlemen, having been formerly President of the 
Board of Trade of England, and in that way called to deal with 
great commercial questions — it is to me a matter of the highest 
possible interest and pleasure to meet with your Chamber. Your 
Chamber is, I believe, the oldest Chamber of Commerce in the 
world. It dates from the year 1768, when no such Chamber 
yet existed in Great Britain. It maintains a position of excep- 
tional honor, weight and usefulness among Chamoers of Commerce 
in every part of the English-speaking world. I have been inter- 
ested to learn how many more functions than have been entrusted 
to oar Chambers of Commerce have been placed by legislation in 
the hands of your Chamber here, and that with great advantage 
to the public. We in London remember with lively pleasure the 
visit which you paid us some years ago, and we hope that 
intercourse of that kind, in which the meeting of commercial 
men, men engaged in large transactions, men of thought and 
experience in the two countries which will make them know 
one another and compare their views, and make their experi- 
ence available for one another's purposes, may be of frequent 
occurrence in the years to come. [Applause;] And when I look 
around this room and see the portraits of so many men who 
have adorned American public life and American commercial life, 
who have rendered in times past immense services to your country, 
I am more than ever impressed with the dignity of this Chamber 
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and the magnitude of the functions which it discharges. No one, 
gentlemen, can visit New York without being struck by the 
amazing progress which has been made. There is not in the whole 
world any gate through which so much commerce passes in and 
out. There is no place from which the products of a whole con- 
. tinent go forth from one port into what Homer called the " Wide 
Wayed Sea," from which they are scattered to the farthest lands, 
as the port of New York. There is no port through which po 
many articles enter from every part of the earth. Indeed, it is 
becoming the greatest of civilized marts. I find that of all the 
products of the United States at least one-half goes forth to other 
countries through the port of New York ; and that of all the 
commerce that comes in from other countries two-thirds enters 
through the port of New York. With that commerce there has been 
an increasing growth of the American cities which has now become, 
to a European accustomed to smaller things, almost alarming. 
When I first came to New York the people used to say that in 

gerhaps half a century or so the city would reach half way up 
lauhattan Island. You know now that you look forward to the 
time when Manhattan Island will be so much overfilled that you 
will have to overflow in all directions over the neighboring country. 
I suppose that in thirty or forty years the population within 
twenty miles of the spot where we now stand will be the largest 
aggregation of population upon the earth. In fact there is no 
limit that can be set to the growth of your City. All things, some 
one has said, come to an end ; even sensational trials, 1 suppose, 
will have to end some day ; but there are two things to which 
there seems to be no end. One is the growth of the size of the 
great Atlantic liners, and the other is the growth of the City of 
New York. That is a satisfactory thing, not only because it wit- 
nesses to the immense prosperity of the country behind New York 
through which the commerce comes which yon handle, but also 
because this increasing commerce is one of the most important of 
all the ties that bind each country to another. I think it was 
Thomas Cakltle who spoke with some contempt or disparage- 
ment of what he called the '* cash nexus." He said there must be 
in the relations of mankind, especially in the relation of employer 
and employed, something better than the tie of giving and re- 
ceiving money. That is true. It is eminently true that in the 
relation of the employer and employed there always ought to be a 
human element to sweeten and dignify and enlarge that relation, 
and that the cash nexus alone is not enough. But I believe that 
the tie of commerce, of the purchase and sale of commodities, and 
of the transportation connections which exist for the purpose of 
carrying these interchanged commodities, is a most valuable and 
important feature in international relations as giving each country 
a motive for friendship and a motive for peace with every other 
country ; and 1 look forward to the continual growth of com- 
merce as being a means of securing the love of peace and that 
sense of security by which ^lone commerce can prosper. No wise 
man wants to quarrel with his good customers. The countries 
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which take from one another what eaoh needs are obliged to feel 
an interest in one another's welfare ; they are obliged to desire 
to maintain peace with one another. Trade needs contidence ; 
and I look upon the unprecedented growth of trade between 
you and Great Britain, a trade which I believe has reached now 
a higher point than ever before — I look upon it with the utmost 
satisfaction and pleasure as being a guarantee — a substantial, 
solid guarantee — that the relations of peace and good will rest 
upon a material as well as a sentimental basis. [Great ap- 
plause.] The more trade countries have with one another the 
better. They are all the losers by whatever checks exchange. 
It is in the order of nature that every country should produce 
that which it can produce best and can produce most cheaply, 
and should send it to every other country. It is in the order of 
nature that international trade should exist, it is in the order of 
civilization and progress. It is also in the interest of confidence 
and good will. The more each takes and the more each ^ives 
the better it is for both and the better it is for the tranquillity 
of the world. You do business here, gentlemen, in a very bold 
and dashing way. Some philosopher said that the greatest ob- 
stacle to human happiness was dullness and monotony. If that 
be true no country should be so happy as the United States. 
[Laughter.] You certainly have the most variety and the most 
excitement in your business life of any people. I admire, as everj 
one must admire, the high vitality you have secured. I admire 
the swift responsiveness to every change in conditions, to every 
change in methods of production and transportation which your 
markets show. You have now become one of the two greatest 
financial centres of the world. But that suggests another reflec- 
tion. To me, as an European, these swift oscillations in your trade 
and fluctuations in your markets suggest the reflection that such 
changes have their effects, and sometimes pretty serious effects, 
elsewhere far beyond your own limits. No doctrine, gentlemen, — 
no doctrine of abstention from entangling alliances, whether deliv- 
ered by the wise lips of George Washington or by anybody else — 
no such doctrine can apply to the relations of trade between coun- 
tries. We are all members one of another. International trade is 
the result of nature and science. Nature has declared that under 
the conditions in which the modern world lives every people must 
be interested in the fortunes of every other, and that which affects 
the market and the trade of one country must necessarily affect the 
market and the trade and the finance of others. When I think 
of that I might feel tempted to address to you entreaties 
similar to those which I have often heard addressed in the High 
Alps to a mountain climber who is starting upon what is thought, 
or at any rate what his female relatives think, to be a perilous Alpine 
expedition. I have been the recipient of these entreaties myself. 
How often it happens that a bold climber, equipped with his ice 
axe and his rope, starting upon some perilous ascent, is subjected to 
pressure by his wife, or his sister, or his daughter, and is begged to 
be careful : "Do take care of yourself. Do remember that there 
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are others dependent upon you. Do for my sake avoid all un- 
neoessary risks in order that you may come home safe to us to-night 
or to-morrow." And, gentlemen, the timid European who does nis 
business in a quieter fashion than it can be done here, might be 
tempted to address suoh entreaties to you, and to beg to conduct 
business in a less thrilling and palpitating way. [Laughter.] But 
although I have had no practical experience in commerce myself, I 
have observed enough and learned enough at the English Board of 
Trade to know that these entreaties would be useless. [Laugiiter.J 
Trade must, under modern conditions, go on as it goes on in such a 
country as this. Oseillations in trade, oscillations in railway and 
other stocks— they are as inevitable as changes in the temperature 
and changes in the barometer in our atmosphere. All that we can 
do is to meet them with serenity. All that we can do is to know — 
and happily yon do koow this — that they do not necessarily repre- 
sent any decline in the conditions which make for real prosperity. 
I venture to believe, although I speak it with great diffidence 
to an audience who know far more about these things than I 
could possibly claim to know — I do believe that those oscillations 
which occasionally occur here, and I might say the same in a less 
degree about the similar oscillations which occur in England, do not 
affect the permanent prosperity and stability of great industrial 
undertakings or of commerce as a whole. [Applause.] They do 
not, I believe, rev 'al anything that is unsound m the material con- 
dition of the country. So far as I can venture to form an opinion, 
the industries and the commerce of the whole continent of the 
United States and of Canada also, which is now advancing with 
such rapid strides, are in a state of stable and assured prosperity. 
With your practically inexhaustible natural resources and with the 
energy and capacity of your people it could hardly be otherwise. 
This is ground for satisfaction, gentlemen, to all of us in England, 
as I think it will he to all of you here in America ; and I rejoice,^ 
not less as an Englishman than as a friend and lover of America — 

S great applause] — a friend and lover of -Ameriea whose admiration 
or your country has been strengthened and deepened by every 
year since I first touched your shores — I rejoice that I can look 
forward with confidence to a long future of prosperity for you, of 
constantly expanding commerce, accompanied by the cocstantly 
increasing comfort and happiness of the masses of your people. 
[Great applause.] 

The Chaibman. — Gentlemen, Mr. Betce will now step in front 
of the desk, and as you pass along you will be introduced to him ; 
and I must request you to remember that there is only one Mr. 
Bbtce and several hundredn of you, and he will not be able to shake 
hands with all. Will you, therefore, please bow your acknowledg- 
ments and pass along and make way for those who are pressing 
behind you. 

On conclusion of the reception luncheon was served in the 
Library of the Chamber, 
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Monthly Meeting, Thursday, April 4, 1907. 

A regular monthly meeting of the Chamber of Commerce was 
held in the Hall of the Chamber, Thnrsday, April 4th, 1907, at 
half-past twelve o'clock, P. M. 

PRESENT. 

MoBRis K. Jbsup, President. 

John S. Kknnbdy ) Tj^^p^^-^,,. 

William Batabd Cutting, ) 

Gbobob Wilson, Secretary. 

And one hundred and ninety members. 

The minutes of the last regular meeting, held March 7th, were 
read and approved. 

REPORTS OP STANDING COMMITTEES. 

J. Edward Simmons, Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
reported the foUowmg named candidates for membership and 
recommended their election : 



FOR RBSIDBNT MBMBERS. 



Julius C. Bbrnheim, 
William B. Davenport. 
Anthont Dry, 
Hbrbbrt S Gkeims, 
William A. Kbts, 
James Lbes Laidlaw, 
Walter McDouqall, 
Jacob Mburer, 
James J. Puelan, 
James Quinlan, 
Otto E. Rbimer, 
James W. Taylor, 
William J. Tinoue, Jr., 
Ridley Watts, 



Nominated by 
Ddmont Clarke, 
Robert B. Woodward, 
Frederic C. Wagner, 
Archibald M. Pentz. 
Chas. Herbert Smith, 
John Claflin, 
Chas. Herbert Smith, 
Charles A. Schieren, 
Ethan Allen Doty, 
Morris K. Jesup, 
Calvin Tomkins. 
Chas. Herbert Smith, 
David M. Morrison, 
John W. T. Nichols, 



Seeandedby 
William Skinner. 
Carll H. De Silver. 
Joel B. Srhardt. 
Edward Townsend. 
Edwin E. Dickinson. 
Charles S. Smith. 
Arthur W. Watson. 
Dick S. Ramsay. 
Wm. Willie Merrill. 
George Wilson. 
Marshall S. Driggs. 
Edwin W. Orvis. 
Charles S. Smith. 
Thomas W. Slocum. 



Seconded by 
Charles Hathaway 



FOR non-resident MEMBERS. 

Nominated by 
Charlbs W. Folds. James G. Cannon, 

Chicago, 111. 
Charles W. Goodyear, Harvey Edward Fisk, Elbridge G. Snow. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wallace L. Pierce, Alexander D. Shaw, George T. Wilson. 

BostoD, Mass. 
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These gentlemen were, on one ballot, unanimously elected mem- 
bers of the Chamber. 

Mr. Simmons reported the names of the following members for 
appointment as a Committee to nominate Officers and Members of 
the Standing Committees of the Chamber for election at the Annual 
Meeting to be held on the 2d of May next, pursuant to Ariicle IX. 
of the By-laws. 

John S. Kennedy, Vernon H. Brown, 

James T. Woodward, Cornelius N. Bliss, 

William H. Porter, John J. Sinclair, 

Frederic C. Wagner. 

These gentlemen were, on motion, unanimously elected, and the 
Committee were authorized to appoint one of their number 
Chairman. 

Mr. Simmons submitted a communication from the Honorable 
George B. McClkllan, Mayor of the City, dated New York, 
March 12th, 1907, inviting the oo-operation of the Chamber by the 
appointment of a representative to confer with the City authorities 
in the matter of revising the schedule for snow removal. 

The invitation was, on the recommendation of* the Executive 
Committee, unanimously accepted, and John D. Cbimmins was 
appointed to represent the Chamber on the occasion. 

A. Barton Hepburn, Chairman of the Committee on Internal 
Trade and Improvements, submitted the following report on the 
Bill p6nding in the Legislature of the State, entitled " An Act to 
Establish the Public Service Commissions, and prescribing their 
powers and duties and to provide for the regulation and control of 
certain public service corporations and making an appropriation 
therefor :" 

To the Chamber of Commerce : 

The Slate is to be congratulated upon the probability of the 
passage of a Public Service Commissions Bill, which it will owe to 
the wise recommendation of Governor Hughes. While, in our 
opinion, the Bill ought, before it is enacted, to be amended in some 
particulars, we regard it in its general features as an important and, 
perhaps, decisive step towards sound readjustment of the relations 
between the public and the corporations which enjoy franchises or 
corporate rights under grants made by the Legislature. The Bill 
provides for two Commissions — one to deal with problems of this 
character within the City of New York and one with the same 
problems in the rest of the State. It contemplates the appoint- 
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ment to the CommissioDS of men of character bo high and so 
thoroughly equipped for the special duties as to command public 
contideuce ; the intention, as we understand the Bill, is that the 
Commissions shall be accorded independence and dignity such as 
are enjoyed by the higher courts of the State. Governor Hughes 
will, we are sure, use wisely and conservatively the power of ap- 
pointment which the Bill proposes to vest in him ; and, in view of 
the large scope of the jurisdiction accorded to the Commissions, it 
may be safely assumed that the Governors who shall succeed him 
will not make incompetent or unworthy appointments. 

The Bill, if enacted, will enable shippers, consumers and other 
citizens having just cause for complaint against rates or the admin- 
istration of public service corporations, to secure for their com- 
plaints a prompt hearing and thorough consideration. For many 
years the Legislature has been almost overwhelmed with various 
Bills, some more and some less meritorious and some not meri- 
torious at all, looking to the regulation of corporations generally 
or to the establishment, for special corporations or clashes of cor- 
porations, of specific regulations in respect to their rate charges 
or otherwise. Neither the Legislature nor its Committees can 
satisfactorily take the testimony necessary to any complete or 
accurate or fair judgment upon the Bills which have merit ; nor 
can they, in the pressure and confusion of the session, hear aigu- 
ments such as ought to be made and attentively considered, if 
sound conclusions are to be reached upon questions, not of general 
policy, but depending upon precise and niuhifarious detail. The 
Bill rightly proposes to delegate these duties and powers to Com- 
missions whose members shall have no other work. Every citizen 
having a complaint can initiate before the Commission a simple 
and speedy procedure. He can bring his witnesses, who will be 
fully and patiently heard in an orderly way. 

And such a procedure we believe to be also to the interest of 
legitimately managed corporations. Instead of being harassed, as 
they frequently are, by ill-considered and sometimes threatening 
Bills introduced into the Legislature, they, too, will have the right 
to thorough and systematic hearings upon evidence. They can put 
their cases before the proper Commission, by whom it will be 
ju<licially heard ; and whenever their case is a just one public senti- 
ment will have an opportunity such as it does not have under the 
present system, to ascertain the justice. We are, therefore, thor- 
oughly in favor of a delegation by the Legislature to such a per- 
mani nt high-class Commission of such powers now sporadically and 
rao*t imperfectly exercised by the Legislature. 

There are, however, some respects in which, in our opinion, the 
Bill ^ho^ld be amended before it passes. The extensive provisions 
for interference with the executive and internal administration of 
companies by Sections 50, 51 and 52, seem to us to be unnecessary 
in order to carry out the general purpose of the Bill, and incon- 
sistent with efficiency and even safety of administration. Section 
52, for instance, providing that the Commission may make rules 
concerning the number and efficiency of employees and prescribe 
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the tests for their competencj, are not in the public interest, which 
rather requires that, as the corporations are or at least ought to be 
held responsible for the service of their employees, they should be 
permitted to determine their number, efficiency and qualifications. 
The prorision that the Commission may issue orders to employees 
is clearly wrong. That, of course, ought to be impossible. In 
the case of a railroad company, public safety requires that orders 
shall be issued only by officers of the company according to the 
rules governing it, and any direct issue of orders or other interfer- 
ence with discipline by an outside authority ought not to be per- 
mitted. We trust that in all these matters of administration, and 
with those which deal with the methods of creating stock, bor- 
rowing money and organizing and consolidating companies, the 
Bill will be amended so as not unnecessarily to restrict enterprise 
or prohibit legitimate invitations to new capital. In our opinion 
rigorous publicity is the true, and, in the long run, the most effect- 
ive cure for evils in these respects, rather than the establishment of 
minute requirements as to the detail of administration. 

In our opinion the act ought, subject to proper restrictions, to 
provide a ludicial review as to the justice and reasonableness of 
orders which tend seriously to impair the income or available 
capital of corporations. As we understand the Bill, the Com- 
mission will have the power to make orders which may involve 
capital expenditures bv a corporation of many millions of dollars. 
So the Commission will have the power to order the reduction of 
rates, which may mean the diminution of income by millions of 
dollars annually. If such orders or decrees shall not be subject to 
review as to their reasonableness as well as to the jurisdiction of 
the Commissions making the orders it follows that this class of 
property will be subject to risks not before contemplated and risks 
to which other property is not subject. The investments in public 
utilities should not be disparaged, lest the pablic itself, in the long 
run, be made to suffer. 

It seems to us that State legislation should, so far as may be, be 
commensurate with laws enacted by Congress for the regulation of 
Inter-State commerce ; the provision as to review of the decisions 
of the Inter-State Commerce Commission tnay well serve as a model 
for a similar enactment by the State of New York. Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved^ That this Chamber urge the Legislature to pass the 
Public Service Commissions Bill, amended in the respects we have 
indicated. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed,) A. Barton Hepburn, ^ 

Charles A. Scuirrkn, | oommUtMon 

Perry P. Williams, )^ inUrr^^Trad* 

JOUN D. CriMMINS, I ImprovemmtU. 

Fkbdhkick D. Undkhwood, J 
New Tork, April 3d, 1907. 
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6. Waldo Smith. — Mr. President, I am very much pleased with 
the general tenor of the report of the Committee, bat it seems to 
me that there is one more objection to that Bill that should be 
taken at this time by this Chamber, When I read the Governor's 
message in which he said he would approve a Commission being 
appointed which should have absolute power over the making of 
rates I said to myself, and I have said to others since, that that 
would absolutely put an end to all new railroad enterprises in the 
City of New York, our subways, our tramways and our elevated 
roads, and also over the entire State ; that in addition to the 
enormous expense that would be involved in building railroads 
nowy in buying terminal facilities, sites for depots and the right of 
way through a large territory, when the work was all done and 
locomotives and cars were bought at the present rate, which is 
about one-third more than most of the rolling stock of other rail- 
roads cost — if, in addition to all that, five men appointed by any 
GU>vernor had the absolute power to make the price which they 
should charge for the services they render the public, no one 
would advance the money in a new enterprise. And I think I am 
right ; I have talked with a great many men, public-spirited men, 
men that I know have no interest involved of any name, nature 
or kind, except the good of our country and of our people, and I 
know that this feeling obtains very largely, that whatever it may 
do to the present railroads, whatever result it may have on our 
City railroads and the New York Central and the other railroads 
that traverse the State of New York, it will absolutely put an end 
to all railroad building enteprises in the State of New York. No 
sane man that could advance money on mortgages and bonds and 
safe investments at four or five per cent, now, and with absolutely 
reasonable safety, would think for one moment of going into a 
new enterprise and attempting to build new railroads with all the 
expense involved, and then, at the end of it, have the entire power 
and control of making rates placed in the hands of five politicians, 
however great they might be and however high their character. 
I think we want to add to this resolution something condemning 
the idea and the thought of giving absolute power to this Com- 
mission to make rates that shall be charged for passengers and 
freight. I think it is wrong. I think it is unjust, and I think the 
time has come when this Chamber should take a stand against this, 
and should add to the Committee's report that we condemn the 
idea of giving the rate-making power absolutely into the hands of 
five men appointed by any Governor. [Applause.] 

Mr. HsPBURN. — Mr, President, I wish to call the gentleman's 
attention to that part of the report which says : 

" We trust that in all these matters of administration, and with 
those which deal with the methods of creating stock, borrowing 
money and organi/ang and consolidating companies, the Bill will 
be amended so as not unnecessarily to restrict enterprise or pro- 
hibit legitimate invitations to new capital." 
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That, together with the reconiraeDdation that the action of this 
'Commission be reviewed by the Courts, would seem to fairly cover 
tlie point. 

After further discussion the President put the question and the 
report and resolution were adopted. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Edmund L. Baylies offered the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved^ That the question of the conditions surrounding the 
shipping of seamen in this pert be referred to the Committee on 
the Harbor and Shipping, to examine and report to the next meet- 
ing of the Chamber what steps, if any, should be taken to prevent 
the return of the conditions which formerly prevailed in this port 
in the matter of the treatment and the shipping of men. 

On motion of Mabcus M. Marks, the President was authorized 
to appoint five delegates to represent the Chamber at the Peace 
Congress to be held in this City from the 14th to the I7th of the 
current month. 

The President appointed as the delegates : 

Lb VI P. Morton, A. Barton Hspbubn, 

Cornelius N. Bliss, R. Fulton Cutting, 

Marcus M. Marks. 

The President appointed Henry Hentz and C. Adolphb Low 
a special Committee to audit the accounts of the Treasurer for the 
year expiring on the 30tb instant. 

The Chamber then adjourned. 
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HONORARY MEMBERS. 

Nanu, DaU qf EUetUm. 

BiGSLOw, John, May 6, 1886 

Clbybland, Obovbr, March 7, 1889' 

Edibok, Thomas A., November 7, 188^ 

Rbid, Whitblaw, , April 7,1892 

Smith, Charles S May 8,1894 

Low, Sbth, January 2, 1896 

Haitna, Hogh H., April 6, 19(»0 

Orb, Alszandbr E., December 4, 1902 

Choate, Joseph H., May 4,1905^ 

Porter, Horace, May 4, 1905 

Jesup, Morris K., May 2,1907 

RESIDENT MEMBERS. 

A. 

iVofiM. Date qf Election. 

Abraham, Abraham, February 5, 1891 

Achelis, Fritz, April 5, 1894 

AcHELis, Thomas December 4, 1890 

Ackerman, Ernest R., April 6, 1S99 

ACKERMAN, Marion S June 4, 1903 

Adams, Edward D.. February 6, 1902 

ADAMS, Frederick T., October 6, 1893 

Adams, Samuel, January 5, 1899 

Agar, John G., April 5, 1906 

Agostini, Joseph, January 6, 1887 

Aitken, John W.. January 3,1889 

Alden. Adelbert H., June 2,1898 

Aldridgb, Darwin R., June 2, 1898 

Alexander, James W., May 6,1897 

Alger, Henry C April 5, 19U6 

Allen, Franklin, June 2,1898 
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Namt. Daie qf Etectkm, 

Allerton, David D January 4, 1906 

Allison, William O. April 6, 1905 

Altman, Benjamin, November 7, 1889 

ALTScnuL. C February 6, 1902 

Ambrose, Harry T., May 7,1891 

Amsinck, GusTAV, June 3,1875 

Anderson, Abraham A October 1,1908 

Anderson, Charles W., March 6, 1890 

Anderson, Frank E January 2, 1902 

Andrews, William L., May 2,1889 

Ansbacher, Adolph B., March 6,1890 

Anthony, Henry M June 7,1877 

Appleton, Francis R April 5,1894 

Appleton, William W., May 7,1891 

Arbuckle, John, October 6, 1892 

Archbold, John D., March 7,1889 

Armstrong, James Sinclair, April 7.1892 

Armstrong, Robert B., June 7.1906 

Arnstein, Eugene, April 5.1894 

AsTOR, John Jacob, October 5,1893 

AsTOR, William Waldorf October 2,1890 

AucHiNCLOss, Hugh D January 7, 1897 

AYRE8, Howard, April 6, 1905 

Ayres, Nelson G., January 7, 1904 



B. 

Babcock, Henry D., June 7,1877 

Bach B, Jules S., March 5,1903 

Bache, Siqmund J., November 4, 1875 

Bacon, Edward R., March 4,1897 

Bailey, Frank, January 8, 1901 

Baker, Edwin H., October 2, 1902 

Bakbr, Osorgb F., March 4, 1880 

Baker, James B., May 6, 1897 

Baldwin, William D., February 4,1897 

Baldwin, William M., February 4, 1897 

Ball, Alwyn, Jr., October 3, 1901 

Ball, Thomas P October 5, 1876 

Ball, Thomas R June 4, 1891 

Bamberger, Maurice, October 1, 1903 

Bangs, Francis Sedgwick January 8, 1895 

Banks, David, January 5,1905 

Bannard, Otto T., October 3. 1895 

Barbour. William, February 7, 1889 

Barnard, E. Gates, June 1,1905 

Barnard, Henry Harris, April 5, 1900 

Barnes, Henry B., June i, 1891 
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Nanu. Date qf EUctUm. 

Barney. Charles T., June 3. 1897 

Barr, Edward, February 8, 1881 

Barrett, John D., October 3, 1901 

Barry, Charles D., January 7. 1897 

Bartlet, Henry P April 2, 1896 

Bartow. Charles S February 4, 1^97 

Batcheller, Oeoroe Clinton, January 7, 1897 

Batterman, Henry January 8,1903 

Bausheb, Charles L., June 3, 1897 

Baylies, Edmund L May 1, 1902 

Beaton, George A May 1, 1902 

Bechstein, Augustus C, May 2,1889 

Beddall, Edward F June 4,1891 

Beers, Matthew H October 1,1891 

Behrens, Ahend January 4, 1906 

Belding, MiLoM., June 7,1888 

Beldino. MiLO M., Jr., February 5,1891 

Belmont, August, March 5, 1891 

Belmont, Perry, March 5, 1903 

Benedict, Henry H., January 6,1898 

Benedict, Jambs, January 5, 1898 

Benedict, Theodore Hudson, June 5. 1902 

Benjamin. George P., February 5, 1891 

Bensbl, John A., October 1, 1903 

Berlin. Henry C, June 4,1891 

Bernhkim , Julius C April 4. 1907 

Bernheimbr, Charles L., February 6, 1902 

Berolzheimer, Emil January 8,1901 

Berri. William, October 7, 1897 

Bbrtron, Samuel R., April 4, 1901 

Bbrtschmann. Jacob January 7,1897 

Berwind. Edward J February 4,1897 

Bevkridoe. Alven, January 3, 1901 

BiLLqviST, C. Edward, June 4,1891 

Black, Robert C. , April 4, 1901 

Bliss, Cornelius N.. November 2, 1871 

Bliss, Cornelius N., Jr., October 5,1899 

Blood, Samuel S., January 3,1901 

Bloss, James O., April 8, 1884 

Blumbnthal, Ferdinand, April 8, 1890 

Boas, Emil L., March 4, 1897 

Bodman, Edward C, January 7, 1897 

Boi^sbyain, Daniel G June 7, 1906 

Boker, Carl F., January 7,1904 

BOLDT, George C, October 8, 1901 

Roller, Alfred P., June 5, 1902 

Bond Y, Maurice S., April 5,1906 

Bonn, Max J June 5, 1902 
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NCOfM, 



DaUqf Miction. 



BooDY, Davtd A., October 6, 

BoRMAN, Adolph H. , October 4 

Borne, John E., October 

BosKOwiTZ, Adolph, June 

BouLTON, William B June 

Bourne, Frkdertck G., November 7, 

BoDRNE, Joseph B., April 

BowDoiN, George S., April 

Bowen, Clarence Winthrop, February 

Bowne, Samuel W January 

Bragg, Henry T., October 

Brainard, Frai^ April 

Brainerd, Frederick A. , January 

Braman, Willard, January 

Brett, George P. , January 

Brewer, William A.. Jr., February 

Bridgman, Herbert L., October 

Bright, Osborn W January 

Brinckerhopf, Elbert A., November 4, 

Brinckerhopf. GuRDON G., April 2 

Brizse, Charles N. , June 4 

Brokaw, William V., November 7, 

Brooker, Charles F., January 7, 

Brown, Franklin Q October 1 

Brown, John Crosby October 7 

Brown, Samuel T., April 6, 

Brown, Vernon Carleton. January 7, 

Brown, Vernon H., December 2, 

Brown, Waldron P.. April 5, 

Brown, Walston H. , October 3, 

Brown, William T. , January 5, 

Browning, J. Hull, March 5^ 

Browning, John Scott, March 6, 

Brucker, Cahl May 6, 

Brundrett, Hart B., April 3 

Bryan, Charles S January 8, 

Buchanan, Charles P., AP"1 1 

Buchanan, William, *. . . June 5, 

BucKHOUT, Edward Weeks, October 1 

Bulkley, Charles E., January 7 

Bulkley, Edwin M., October 5 

Bulkley, Jonathan, October 4 

Bulkley, Justus L., June 4, 

Bull, W. Lanman, April 3, 

Burgess, Edward G January 8, 

Burke, John, June 2 

Burns, Edward March 4, 

Burr, Melancthon, Jr., April 6, 

Burr, Winthrop October 6, 



1887 
1900 
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1891 
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1889 
19C1 
1895 
1887 
1889 
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1900 
1908 
1894 
1902 
1902 
1901 
1902 
1875 
1891 
1903 
1889 
1897 
1903 
1875 
1905 
1897 
1875 
1888 
1889 
1905 
1903 
1890 
1897 
1890 
1903 
1886 
1879 
1903 
1S97 
lij99 
1894 

isyi 

1J:*S4 
1903 
1904 
1897 
1905 
1904 
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Nams, DaU qf SleotUm. 

Bush. Irving T June 2, 1904 

Butler. William H., January 2,1902 

BuTTPiELD, William J., April 7, 1904 



C. 



Cabot. Francis H : . May 

Cabsar. Hrnry a. , October 

Caldwbll. Robert J., April 

Call. Eto WARD P., April 

Callanan. Laurence J., June 

Cammann. Henry L January 

Cammann. Hermann H January 

Campbell, Henry G April 

Cannon. Henry W March 

Cannon, James Q., November 8, 

Carey, Stephen W., October 

Carhart, Amory Sibley, January 

Carlebach. Emil January 

Carleton, I. Osgood, January 

Carnegie, Andrew, Deoember 

Carpenter, Charles W., January 

Carrington. HTEnry P April 

Carroll. -Howard, June 

Carse, Henry R June 

Carstensen, John January 

Carixedge. Charles F., June 

Cartledge, John, Deoember 

Case, Albert C January 

Case, Charles L. , lanuary 

Castles, John W., January 

Chadwick, Charles N., January 

Chambers, Frank R., October 

Cheney. Frank W November 6, 

Chester, Colby Mitchell, Jr., June 

Chew, Beverly. October 

Childs, James E., April 

Chisholm, Hugh J., January 

Chisolm, George E., March 

Christie, Robert June 

Cilley, John K.. December 

Cillis, Hubert, March 

Claflin, John, May 

Clapp, Edward E., May 

Clark, Cyrus, April 

Clark, Gardiner K., Jr., February 

Clark, George C, January 

Clark, Howard F., January 

Clark. Lrroy October 

9 
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1878 
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1905 
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Name. Oate of Election . 

Clauk, William A.. April 8, 1902 

Clarke, Dumont February 4, 1892 

Clarke, Thomas B., December 6, 1888 

Clews, Henry, July 6, 1865 

Clinton, Charles W. , May 6,1897 

Clowry, Robekt C.^. January 8, 1903 

Clyde, Marshall H., October 4, 1900 

Clyde, Thomas, October 4,1900 

Clyde, William P., November 6, 1873 

Cochrane, John W., March 8, 1881 

CoE, Edward P January 7,1897 

Coffin, Charles A., May 1, 1902 

Coffin, Edward Rdssell., January 3, 1907 

Coggeshall, Edwin W., Maich 5. 1908 

Cole, Lucius A February 4. 1897 

Cole, Willuji M October 7, 18^6 

Coleman, Michael June 6, 1895 

Coler, Bird S., January 6, 1898 

Coler, William N., Jr., February 4, 1897 

Colgate, James C, January 6. 1898 

Collins, Clarence Lyman February 6, 1879 

COLLORD, George W., January 2, 1902 

CONANT, Charles A May 1, 1902 

Conklin, Eugene H., April 2, 1891 

CoNKLiN, William G., February 4, 1897 

CoNNETT, Ernest R October 6, 1905 

Conover, Samuel S October 5, 1905 

CONROW, Theodore, February 4, 1897 

Content, Harry, January 2, 1902 

Converse, Edmund C January 6, 1905 

Cook, George D., January 8, 1907 

Cook, Henry F March 4. 1897 

Cook. Howard M April 5, 1900 

CooNEY, Daniel F., October 6, 1887 

Copland, George W., June 1, 1905 

CoRBiN, Austin January 5. 1899 

CoRiELL, William Wallace, January 5, 1905 

CoRLiES, Benjamin F December 1,1881 

Corning, Christopher Robert, April 6, 1905 

Corning, Edward March 2, 1898 

CosTELLO, Carroll P., June 7,1900 

CouTTS, George H March 4,1897 

Coverly, William, January 8, 1885 

Cowl, Clakkson February 4 1897 

Cowles, Davids April 4, 1889 

Cox. Charlf^ F January 2, 1902 

Cox, Irving,. January 7. 1904 

Cozzens. Stanley T., May 1.1902 

Crane. George F., June 4,1891 
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Nam$. DaU qf EUdion. 

Crane, Jonathan H., January 10, 1884 

Crawford, Everett Lake, January 8, 1907 

CuiMKiNS, John D., October 4, 1888 

Crimmtns, Thomas, January 2,1902 

Cromwell, Frederic March 5,1885 

Cromwell, James W., January 7,1892 

Cromwell, Lincoln, October 5, 1905 

Crossman, George W., April 2, 1896 

Cruger, Bertram January 7, 1904 

CuMMiNos, George P., December 1, 1881 

Cunningham, James W., June 2, 1904 

CuRREY, Jonathan B., June 7, 1900 

Cutter, Ralph L June 6, 1878 

Cutting, R. Fulton, October 1, 1896 

Cutting, William Bayard, April 4,1895 

Cutler, Cornelius C, May 8,1888 

D. 

Dalley, Henry, November 4, 1886 

Dana. William B., January 4,1906 

Davenport, William B., April 4, 1907 

Davidge. William H., April 7.1904 

Davis, Charles EteRBBRT, October 1. 1908 

Davis, Daniel A February 4, 1897 

Davis, J. Edward April 6, 1905 

Davison, Henry P April 5, 1900 

Day, Arthur M., October 6, 1904 

Day, Clarence S January 8,1895 

Deal, Edgar October 3, 1901 

Dean, Herbert H January 3, 1907 

Dearborn, David B November 2, 1865 

Dearborn, George S., April 5,1900 

De Bary, Adolphb, October 1, 1896 

Debbvoisk, George, June 7, 1906 

De Cordova, Charles June 1, 1882 

Deeves, J. Henry, February 4,1897 

Deevbs, Richard January 2, 1896 

Dbgenbr, John F., June 4,1891 

De Havkn, Alexander H., April 6, 1905 

Delano, Eugene June 7, 1900 

DeLima, Ellas A.. February 4, 1897 

DeLima, EliasS. a February 4, 1897 

De Mauriac, Eugene A., April 6, 1905 

Deming, Henry C, January 8, 1908 

Demokest, William C January 5, 1899 

Dbmuth, William November 7, 1889 

Dbnby, Isaac, November 6, 1890 

Depew, Chauncey M., May 7,1885 
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Same, Date qf Klectioi> . 

Db Rham, Charles, Jr., April 5, 11KH> 

Db Silver, Carll H., October 8, 1H1»5 

Dbspard. Walter D., October 6, 1904 

Dettmbr, Jacob G., January 6,189?$ 

Det, Anthony, April 4. 1907 

Dick, J. Henrt, January 7,1904 

Dickbrhan, Watson B January 8, 1907 

Dickinson, Edwin E., April 6. 1905 

Dickson, Jambs B., February 4, 1897 

Dickson, Joseph B., April 6,1905 

DiETERiCH, Charles F January 7,1897 

DDiiCK, Jeremiah W., January 8,1903 

DiMOCK, Hbnrt F., May 6. 1875 

DiMOND, Thomas, April 7, 1904 

DiMSK, Henry, January 8, 19<>7 

Diz, John A. Jr., January 4.1906 

DoDD, Frank H., January 7,1897 

DoDOE, Charles C November 7, 1872 

Lodge, Cleveland H., April 5. Ifci83 

DoDOB, Francis E February 7.1895 

DoDOK, Marcellub Hartley, April 6, 1905 

Dohse, John, January 7, 1897 

DoMiNiCK, Bayard, January 8, 1901 

DoMiNiCK, George F., January 8,1903 

DoMiNiCK, H. Blanchard, January 7. 1897 

Dommerich, Louis F., December 1,1887 

Donald, Peter June 8,1877 

Doremus. Robert P., April 6, 1905 

Doty. Ethan Allen, April 7, 1881 

Douglas, William H April 1, 1897 

Douglass, Benjamin, Jr January 8, 19()3 

Douglass, Robert Dun, February 4, 1897 

Dowler, Arthur E January 8, 19i>l 

Drake-Smith, Barstow, January 7, 1897 

Dresser, Daniel Le Roy, October 8, 1901 

Dreypuss. LuDwro February 4, 1897 

Driggs, Marshall S.. June 4,1891 

Drummond. Michael J., April 6, 1905 

Dryden, John F., , February 4, 1897 

Dudley, John L October 4, 1883 

Dudley, John L., Jr., June 1,1905 

Duke, James B March 2, 1898 

Dulles, William May 1,1902 

Duncan, Stuart, October 2, 1902 

Duncan, William Butler, April 5^1855 

Duncan, William C April 5. 1906 

Dunham, J. Frank, April 4,1901 

Dunn, Henry E., January 4, 1906 
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DuKYBA, Franklin P., January 4, 1906 

DuTCHKR, John B., January 4, 1883 

DuTCHKR, Silas B October 6, 1887 

Duval, Geor»£ L., June 7,1900 

DwiGHT, Edmund, January 4, 1906 

E. 

Eambs, Francis L., January 5.1905 

Earle. J. Walter, April 6, 1905 

Eastman, Joseph January 7, 1904 

Eaton. Frederick H., October 2, 1902 

EcKERT, Thomas T., April 6, 1898 

Eddt, Jesse L April 6,1905 

Edgbll, George S January 5,1898 

Edmister, Willard Earl, April 5, 1906 

Edwards, Richard L., March 5,1891 

Ehrmann, Ernest. April 4, 1901 

Eidlitz. Otto M., January 8,1901 

Einstein. David L., December 4.1890 

EisEMAN, Samuel, March 5, 1908 

EiSMAN, Max, January 8.1901 

Elliott, AsHBEL R., October 6,1904 

Elliott, Samxtel, June 7, 1900 

Ellsworth, James W., January 3,1901 

Blmendorf, John B May 1,1902 

Elms, James C; April 5,1906 

Elsworth, Bdward , June 7, 1900 

Ely. George W., April 5. 1900 

Emery. Charles G May 5,1881 

Emery. John R., June 4, 1908 

Engler, Adolph November 4, 1875 

Englis, Charles M., May 2. 1889 

English. William H., October 6, 1904 

Erhardt, Joel B., October 4,1900 

EsTES, Webster C June 8, 18J»7 

Ettlinger, Louis January 7, 1897 

Evans, Henry April 7, 1892 

Evans. William T., January 7, 1897 

F. 

Fa hnestock, Harris C, September 5, 1867 

Fahnestock, William, April 7,1898 

Fahys, George Ernest, March 4, 1897 

Fahys, Joseph June 6, 1879 

Fairbanks, Henry P January 5,1899 

Fairchild, Benjamin T., January 4. 1906 

Fairchild, Charles S., April 4,1889 
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Nam$. Date qf Eltctio-n . 

Fairghild, Julian D October 5, IbOS 

Fairchild, Samuel W., January 8, 1895 

Falk, QusTAV, January 6,1898 

Falk, Kaufman S April 7.1898 

Faroo, JAMK8 F., April 6,1905 

Farlee, Jacob S., April 6,1899 

Farlee, Robert D., .. April 6. 1899 

Farr, John, January 10,1884 

Farrelly, Stephen, March 4, 1897 

Faulkner, Edward D., January 2, 1890 

Fay, SiGOURNEY W December 5,1878 

Fbchheimer, Martins April 2, 1891 

Ferguson, Walton October 3,1901 

Ferris, Frank A., January 4,1894 

Fish, Frederick P., May 1, 1902 

Fish, Stuytesant, January 2,1902 

Fisher, Irving R., October 8, 1901 

FiSK, Harvey Edward, June 3, 1897 

FiSK, Pliny, January 2,1902 

Flagler, Henry M., November 6, 1884 

Flagler, John H February 4, 1897 

Fleming, Robert Brown, January 8, 1907 

Fletcher, Austin B., January 4, 1906 

Flint, Charles R -. December 6, 1877 

Forbes, Allen Boyd, January 4. 1906 

Force, William H January 3,1895 

Forsytue, John January 4, 1906 

Foster, Scott April 2, 1891 

Fowler, Thomas P., April 4, 1901 

Fraley, John U., January 6,1898 

Franklin. Philip A. S., January 3, 1907 

Freeman, Charles D June 2, 1«98 

Frelinohuysen, George Q., January 8, 1908 

French, Amos T., April 4, 1901 

Freund, Max, February 4,1897 

Frew, Walter E., January 8.1903 

Frick, Henry C January 5, 1905 

Friedlander, Albert, January 6. 1898 

Friedsam, Michael January 6, 1898 

FRikSELL, Algernon S., Noveiub-r 8, 1887 

Fuller, Edward L., April 5, 1906 



Gallaway, Robert M., January 8, 1891 

Gardiner, George N., February 7, 1889 

Gardiner, Thomas A May 1,1902 

Garth, Horace E., March 5,1891 
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Gary. Elbert H February 6. 1902 

Gaunt, Jambs January 7, 1904 

Gawtry, Harrison E.» January 2,1902 

Gawtry. Lewis B., January 5, 1905 

Geer, George J December 4. 1890 

Gerhard, Paul F., January 4,1888 

GiBB, Arthur, January 4, 1906 

GiBB, Walter. January 4,1906 

Gibson, Robert, April 5,1906 

Gibson, Robert W May 6, 1897 

Gilbert, Alexander January 5,1905 

GnjBERT, Charles P. H April 4, 1901 

Gillespie, Lawrence L., October 1,1908 

Gilpin. William J June 3, 1897 

Goadby, Clarence, October 3, 1901 

GOELET, Robert June 7, 1906 

GoEPBL, Carl January 3, 1901 

GoLDENBERO. Samuel L June 5,1902 

GoLDiNO John N., January 4, 1906 

Goldman, Henry February 7, 1895 

Goldschmidt, Samuel A May 1, 1902 

Goodwin, James J , January 4,1906 

GOTTHEIL. Paul, October 3, 1 901 

Gould, Edwin January 5, 1905 

GouT.D, George J., April 5, 1894 

Grace, Joseph P Marcb 5,1903 

Graham, Benjamin. April 5, 1900 

Graham, Malcolm, January 7.1897 

Granbery. William H October 1. 1891 

Gray. William S., October 4, 1900 

Green. Adolphus W., April 5, 1906 

Greene, Francis V April 5. 1900 

Grkenhut, Benedict J., January 4, 1906 

Greims. Herbert S April 4, 1907 

Griffin, Francis B April 6, 1899 

Griffith. Edward. March 6, 1902 

Griggs. Herrert L., January 7,1897 

Griscom. Clement A., Jr., January 7,1897 

Grout, Edward M., January 4, 1906 

Guggenheim, Benjamin, June 3,1897 

Guggenheim, Daniel, March 5, 1891 

Guggenheim, Isaac, March 5. 1891 

Guggenheim. Morris.. .• April 4,1895 

Guggenheim. Solomon, April 4, 1 895 

GuNTHER, Bernard G March 2, 1898 

GuNTHER. Franklin L., November 7, 1889 

GwATHMEY. J. Temple, March 5, 1908 

GWYNNE, Charles T , January 3, 1907 
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Hjlas, Kalman December 4.1890 

Hackbtt, CoRCELLUS H October 3,1889 

Haoedork. Hermann, January 4. 1906 

Hagerty, George v., January 4,1906 

Haggbrtt, J. Henry, February 4, 1897 

Hague. James D., January 8, 1908 

Hall, Albert C, April 5, 1894 

Halls, William, Jr October 7, 1897 

Hamershlag, Joseph, October 2, 1902 

Hammer, G. Adolph, June 1,1905 

Hard, Anson W December 7, 1876 

Hare, J. Montgomery, October 3, 1895 

Harper, Orlando M., December 2, 1886 

Harriman, Edward H January 6, 1905 

Harts BORN, Stewart, June 5,1890 

Harvey, George June 7, 1900 

Hasler, Henry. June 4, 1908 

Hasslacher, Jacob June 4,1908 

Hatch. Arthur Melvin January 6, 1898 

Hatch, Edward P., March 7, 1889 

Hathaway, Charles February 6, 1896 

Havemeyer, Henry O January 8, 1885 

Havemeyer, William F., April .1.1875 

Haven, George G., March 5.1908 

Hawk, William S., January 8, 1901 

Ha WEES. McDouoALL, March 5, 1908 

Hawkins, George F.. June 7,1900 

Hazard, William A., April 7.1892 

Healey, Warren M January 7, 1904 

Healy, a. Augustus February 5, 1891 

Hearn, Arthur H., February 6.1890 

H earn. George A June 6.1889 

Hebakd, Geokge W., January 5. 1905 

Hedges, James, March 4,1897 

Heidelbach, Alfred S., March 1,1888 

Heminway, Homer, January 7, 1897 

Hemphill, Alexander Julian June 1 , 1905 

Henderson, Charles R., June 5,1884 

Henderson, Francis, January 7,1904 

Hendricks, Edmund, January 4,1894 

Hendricks, Harmon W June 4, 1896 

Hentz, Henry, May 6, 1858 

Hepburn, A. Barton October 5,1898 

Hermann, Ferdinand, February 6. 1902 

Hester. Wili,iam April 8, 1905J 

Hewitt. Edward R March 5,1908 
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Hewitt, Ekskine January 

Hicks, Prederick C October 3, 

H looms, A. Foster November 8, 

HiooiNS, EuoBNE, October 

Hfnb, Francis L April 

Hitchcock, Welcoicb Q April 

HoAO, William N.. April 

HoBBs. Frederick G., January 

Hodenptl, Anton G., October 

HoDOMAN. Georob B., April 

Hodoman, S. Theodore, April 

Hoe, Robert, April 

Hoffman, Charles F., Jr October 

Hoffman, Samuel V., October 

HooAN. Jefferson •. February 

Holbrook, Edward, , February 

Holbrook, John Swift, January 

HoLLiSTER. G. Trowbridge, October 

Hollistkr. WILLL4M H., December 8, 

Holmes, Anthony Drezel, November 0, 

Holmes, Edwin T February 

Homer, Charles F., June 

Hone, John, Jauuary 

HooPLE. William G., March 

Hopkins, Eostis Lanodon, January 

Hopkins, Oeouoe B April 

Hopping, A. Howard, December 

UosKiER, Herman C, January 

Houghtalinq, David H., June 

Howard, William C, February 

Howe, John I., December 

UowLAND, W. Wallace, June 

Uovt, Colgate January 

lIuYT, Edward C January 

Hubbard. Samoel T April 

Hubuahd. Thomas H., January 

HtuBARD, Walter C, January 

lluBER, Jacqdes, January 

HcDNUT. Alexander M June 

HuLBERT. Henry C, October 

Home, Frederic T., March 

HuMPHHEYf*. Alexander C, January 

Humphreys. Edward W Nov«»mber 

Humphreys, Frederick H January 

Humstone, Walter C, June 

Hunt, Charles W., %.,, March 

Huntington, Archer M April 

Hurley, Thomas J April 

HuYLER, John S., February 



1902 
1901 
1859 
1889 
1892 
1891 
1891 
1907 
1904 
1895 
1905 
1872 
1897 
1902 
1897 
1889 
1907 
1901 
1891 
1890 
1897 
1880 
1903 
1897 
1901 
1891 
1890 
1897 
1877 
1897 
1886 
1891 
1898 
1889 
1899 
1905 
1906 
1897 
1896 
1888 
1897 
1902 
1875 
1902 
1902 
1807 
1902 
1901 
1897 
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Hyatt, Abram M., Jannary 3.1901 

Hyde. Clabencb M., March 2. 1893 

Hyde, E. Francis, June 4, 1891 

Hyde, Jambs H., January 5. 1899 

Hyde, Seymour J., January 8,1907 

I. 

ICKELHBiMBR, Hbmry R Ociober 6,1892 

IDE, Qeokqe E., February 4. 1897 

Ilsley, Silas A., December 5,1889 

IsELiN, Adrian April 5,1894 

IsELiN. William E October 5,1893 

Iyes, Bratton, December 1.1887 

J, 

Jackson, William H., November 7, 1889 

Jacobs, Ralph J., May 1 , 1890 

Jacqdelik, Herbert T. B., January 5, 1905 

Jacquelin, John H., October 8,1895 

Jambs, Arthur Curtiss, October 5. 1«98 

James, D. Willis, January 2, 18(52 

Jarvie, Jambs N., October 4,1894 

J KFFERY. Edward T January 4.1906 

Jenkins. Alfred B., January 4. 1906 

Jenkins, John G., March 2,1898 

Jennings, Albert Gould, January 7.1897 

J esup, Charles M May 3,1888 

Jesup, Frank W October 8,1901 

Jewell, John V., March 5, 19o8 

Jewbtt, George L., March 7. 1«89 

Johns, Henry W., January 8,1901 

Johnson, Frank CoiT, March 5,1908 

Johnson, Jambs G February 6,1896 

Johnson, 8. Whittlesey January 8, 19o8 

Johnston. Walter S April 6,1899 

Jones, E. Clarence, October 3. 1901 

Jones, Frank S., October 5,1899 

Jones, Joseph A April 5, 19<.K) 

Jones, Richard W., Jr , January 7,1904 

JoosT, Martin, June 4, 1891 

JuiLLiARD, Augustus D., November 4, 1875 

Kaule, Marcell, January 5. 1905 

Kahn, Otto H., October 7,1897 

Kelly, Eugene, December 5, 1881> 
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Kbllt, Richard B JaDuary 

KRL8BY. Clarbnc?b H., February 

Kbmf, Gbokob William, January 

Kssrsmyr, Elijah R., October 

Khnhbdy, John a, October 

Ebnt, Thomas B., March 

Kbpplbr, Rudolph, January 

Khrr,Hb»ky 8 February 

Kerb. Joun B., April 

EjBesLBB, Alfred. April 

KE88LEB, George A., January 

Kkvbnet, Thomas J., J«">« 

Keys, William A., April 

KiLKBR. Samdel E October 

Kino, David H., October 

Kino, Edward, April 

Kino, Willlui F May 

KiNOSLKT, William M., April 

KiRBT, Thomas E June 

KiRKBRiDB, Franklin Butler, June 

Kissel, Gustav E.. October 

Kissel, Rudolph H., January 

Knebland, Yale, J uu« 

Knight, William March 

Knobdler, Roland P.. December 

Knox, Willlui Henry, June 

Koecul, Victor, February 

KoHNS, Lazarus June 

KOHNS, Leb, June 

Kountzb, Luther, November 

Krbmer, William N January 

Kridbl, Samuel, June 

KoHLKE, Gborob W January 

KuHNE, Pbrcival, January 

Kunhardt, Henry R., April 

KuNKEL, John A., April 

KxriTROFP, Adolf, December 



1901 
lb97 
1897 
1887 
1870 
1898 
1899 
1897 
1105 
1900 
1898 
1890 
1907 
1900 
1886 
1891 
1886 
1901 
1906 
1906 
1892 
1902 
1908 
1908 
1887 
1906 
1889 
1891 
1891 
1809 
1899 
1902 
1902 
1897 
1895 
1897 
1889 



Laidlaw, James Lees, April 4.1907 

Laird. Alexander, October 3, 1901 

Lamarchb, Henry J., April 2, 1885 

Lamont, Thomas W., January 5,1905 

Lane, James W February 6, 1902 

Lanodon, Edwin. January 5.1898 

Langdon. Woodburt, June 7, 1877 

Lakgeloth. Jacob October 4,1894 
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Lanter, Charles October 5, 

Lantz, Jesse June 2, 

Lawrence, Benjamin B., October 8, 

Lawrence, Chester B., June 4, 

Lawrence, Cyrus J., January 

La YNG, James D., April 5 

Leach, Arthur B., April 8, 

Lea YCR APT, J. Edgar January 8, 

Lbcomfte, Francis D May 4, 

Lee, Charles N March 5, 

Lee, J. Bowers January 7, 

Leeds, William B January 8, 

Le Gendre, William C February 4, 

Lego, George January 3, 

Leogett. Francis H., December 3, 

Lehman, Arthur, June 4 

Lehman. Philip, January 6 

Lehman, Sigmund M., January 6, 

Leighton, Gkoege B., April 6, 

Leland, Francis L., June 4 

Leoser, Thomas 8., April 1 

Lesuer, Arthur L., June 5 

Lbtubridge, Robert P., October 1 

Lbyerich, Charles D., June 4 

Levy, Charles E. January 7, 

Levy, Jefferson M., January 6, 

Lewis, Edward L., January 2, 

Lewisohn, Adolph, January 2, 

Lewisohn, Albert, June 2, 

Lichtenstein, Alfred, January 8, 

LiMBURGBR, Richard, April 7, 

Lincoln, Frederic W., Jr., April 1 

Lincoln, Lowell December 2, 

LisMAN, Frederick J October 2, 

Litchfield, Edward H., January 5, 

Littauer. Lucius N , . October 5, 

Lloyd, Francis G January 2, 

LoEB, James, January 4 

LoEW, Edward v., June 4, 

Loin ES, Stephen, February 4 

Look, David M., January 4 

LooMis, Edward N May 1 

LovELL, Leander N., March 17, 

Low, Abbot Augustus, April 6, 

Low, C. Adolphb, April 5, 

Low, Joseph T., June 5, 

Lowe, William E., April 

LowENGARD, Otto, January 8, 

Luckenbach, Edgar F January 8, 



1885 
1904 
1901 
1891 
1890 
1888 
1902 
1891 
1882 
1908 
1897 
1908 
1892 
1895 
1874 
1908 
1898 
1898 
1905 
1891 
1897 
1884 
1903 
1891 
1904 
1898 
1902 
1902 
1904 
1908 
1898 
1897 
1875 
1902 
1899 
1899 
1890 
1894 
1891 
1897 
1894 
1902 
1864 
1898 
1888 
1884 
1904 
1903 
1901 
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LUDINOTON, Chablss H., November 2, 1865 

LuMMis, William, December 8, 1891 

Ltlb, John S December 5, 1889 

Ltman, Frank, January 4,1900 

Lyman. Henry D., April 6, 1899 

Lynch, John Hampton, January 8, 190SJ 

Mc. 

McAdoo, William Q., January 5, 1905 

McAlpin, Edwin A., October 1, 1891 

McAlpin, William W January 8,1907 

McAnbrnby, John, March 2, 1898 

McCarroll, William March 4, 1897 

McCJoRD, William H.. January 2, 1902 

McCuRDY, Robert H., June 2,1898 

McCuTCHBN, Charles W., April 5,1905 

McCuTCHEON, Jambs January 4, 1900 

McDonald, John B., .. April 5, 1900 

McDouOATJi, Walter, April 4,1907 

McFaddbn, Qeorge H., June 4. 1908 

McGabrah, Gates W., April 6, 1899 

McObe. Henry A., April 6, 1899 

McGovbrn. Jai^es October 1, 1896 

McIntyre, Thomas A., October 4, 1888 

McIntyre, William H., January 2,1902 

McEbeyer, J. Lawrence, July 6, 1865 

McKbnna, William L., May 1, 1902 

McEeon. John C, January 5, 1905 

McEesson, John, May 2, 1889 

McEinnby, Robert C, October 1.1903 

McLean, George Hammond, April 5, 1900 

McLean. James. June 7,1900 

McLean, John S., March 5,1891 

McLouohlin, Charles S., February 4, 1897 

McMahon, James, October 6, 1892 

McMurtry, George G., January 5, 1905 

McNkir, George, January 2, 1896 

McWilliams, Daniel W., January 4, 1906 

Mabon. James B., April 4,1901 

Macdonald, James A March 4, 1897 

Mack, Jacob W., January 6.1898 

Mackay, Clarence H., January 8, 1908 

Mackay, Donald, October 8. 1895 

Mac EiE. James Steuart May 1, 1902 

Maclay, Mark W., October 8, 1901 
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Macy, George H October 1, 1891 

Macy, V. EvERiT, January 2, 1902 

Maitland, Alexander, January 7, 1897 

Mali, Pierre, January 3, 1889 

Mallory, Charles, March 2, 1882 

Mann, S. Vernon Jun« 7,1900 

Manning, Henry S., October 4, 1894 

Manning, John B., January 2, 1890 

M ANSON, Thomab L.. June 2,1898 

Manvillb, T. Frank, January 7, 1904 

Marble, William A March 6, 1902 

Marden, Francis S April 7, 1904 

Marklb, John, April 3, 1902 

Marks, Marcus M., March 5,1908 

Marling, Alfred E., March 4, lb97 

Marsh, Joseph A., June 4, 1903 

Marshall, James G January 5,1905 

Marston, Edgar L., June 5,1902 

Martin, James M., February 6, 1902 

Martin, Robert H., April 5, 1900 

Martin, William B. H October 3, 1889 

Martinez, Aristides, April 1, 1897 

Marvin, Charles D June 4, 1903 

Masters, Francis R June 7, 1906 

Masury, John W., January 7,1904 

Mather, Robert, April 5, 1906 

Mathkson, William J., February 6, 1902 

Matthews, Gardiner D., March 5,1908 

Maury, Charles W., February 6, 1890 

Maxwell. Robert, April 4,1901 

Mayer, Morris, June 5,1902 

Merck, George, January 5. 1905 

Meredith, William T., February 4, 1897 

Merrill, William Willis, April 5.1906 

Merritt, W. Jenks, January 5,1899 

Messitbr, Richard P January 5. 1905 

Metz, Herman A., April 6, 1899 

Mburer, Jacob, April 4,1907 

Meyer, Abraham B., April 7, 1904 

Meyer, Cohd, February 4, 1897 

Meyer, Hark Y H., June 5,1902 

Meyer, Henry C June 3,1875 

Meyer, John H June 2,1904 

Meyer, Joseph E June 7,1906 

Miller, Jacob W., January 5, 1893 

Miller, John DouLL, October 5.1899 

Miller, Theodore F October 4, 1900 

Miller, Warner, June 5, 1890 
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MiLLiKBN, SbthM April 6, 1882 

Mills, Abbaham G June 2, 1887 

Mills, Andrew February 4, 1892 

Mills, Darius O., ^ January 5, 1882 

Mills, John T., Jr., April 4, 1895 

Mills, Ogdbn January 4, 1906 

Mills, W. McMaster January 5, 1905 

MiLKiNE, Charles E June 4,1908 

Minton, Francis L , October 3, 1901 

MiTCHEL, Ormsbt M., June 4, 1903 

Moffat, George B., June 6, 1889 

MoHR, William, February 4, 1897 

Mollenhaueu, Henry F., April 5,1906 

MOLLESON, George E October 6, 1905 

Monks, John, February 4, 1897 

Monks, JouN, Jr., June 7,1900 

Montgomery, James Moore, January 8, 1901 

Montgomery, John R October 5,1865 

Montgomery, Kichard M., May 5, 1881 

Moon, George Temple, April 5,1906 

Moore, Charles A., October 4,1894 

Moore, Charles A., Jr., June 1,1905 

Moore, Francis C, April 2. 1891 

Moore, John C January 4, 1906 

Moore, Robert, June 7, 1894 

Moore, Robert R. , January 5, 1905 

Moore, William H., January 2, 1902 

Morgan, Edwin D April 4,1901 

Morgan, James L January 4. 1906 

Morgan, J. Pierpont, December 4, 1862 

Morgan. J. I*ierpont, Jr., April 5, 1894 

Morgan. Wtlli.\m F. , February 6, 1896 

MoiiGENTHAU, Henuy April 4, 1901 

Morris, Theodore W., February 7, 1895 

Morrison, David M., April 2,1891 

Morrison. Edward A., January 7, 1897 

Morrison, George Austin, January 8, 1889 

Morrison, Louis W., April 7, 1904 

Morse. Charles W., January 6,1898 

Morse, Daniel P., April 5, 1900 

Morse, Harry F., January 6,1899 

Morse, Horace J., March 5.1908 

Morse, James R March 2,1898 

Morton. Levi P September 4, 1856 

Morton, Paul October 4, 1906 

Moslb, George R March 5, 1903 

Mott, Augustus W., June 2,1898 

Mott, Jordan L., April 6, 1871 

McHLEMAN, Maurice L , June 8,1897 
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MuLLER, Carl, February 4, 1897 

MuNROE, Henrt Whithet, Janaarj 7, 1897 

MuNSET, Frank A., ^ January 5,1899 

Murphy, William D., April 6, 1899 

Murray, Oscar G.„ *... June 1,1905 

Myers, Theodore W February 6,1896 



Napier, Alexander D., April 5,1894 

Nash, William A., May 7, 1891 

Nathan, Alfred January 5, 1905 

Nathan, Max, April 2, 1891 

Naumburo, Aaron, February 4, 1897 

Naumburg, Elkan, April 3, 1879 

Naumburo, George W., January 5, 1899 

Naumburg. Max November 7, 1889 

Naumburg, Walter W., April 4, 1895 

Nebroaard, Frederick A., April 3,1890 

Nelson, Stuart G March 6,1890 

Nesmtth, Henry E Norember 7, 1889 

Neustadt, SiGMUND, January 8,1903 

Newcomb, James G., January 7.1904 

Nichols, Acosta, October 5, 1899 

Nichols, John W. T., October 4, 1900 

NrcBOLS. William H., April 5.1894 

NissKN, LuDWiG, June 7, 1900 

Nixon, Lewis, January 6, 1898 

NoRDKN, Hermann, January 4, 1906 

Nugent, Frank Louis April 4,1901 

O- 

Oakman, Walteh G March 4.1897 

O'Brien Edward C October 4,1900 

O'Brien, Michael J., March 6,1902 

Ocus, Adolph S., May 1, 1902 

O'Dell, Daniel, January 3,1901 

O'Donohue, Charles A., ,... January 3,1895 

O'Donoiice, Joseph J., Jr., March 1.18^3 

Ogden, Joseph W October 3, 1895 

Ogden. Robert C January 7, 1897 

OiXiOTT, Eben Erskine January 2, 1902 

Oi.coTT, Frederick P November 7, 1872 

Ollesoeimfr, Henry, April 5.1906 

Olyphant, Robert, June 1, 1882 

Orcutt. Calvin B., February 4.1892 

Orvis, CharlbbE., April 3.1902 
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Obvis, Edwin W., April 8. 1902 

Otheman. Francis W., June 8, 1886 

OuTBRBRiDGE, EuOBNixiB H., March 5, 1908 

Owens. William W., Jr., May 1, 1908 

P. 

Packard. Edwin April 8, 1890 

Page, Edward D., .^ January 8, 1908 

Page, J. Sbavbr. October 7, 1886 

Paine, Augustus Q October 1, 1903 

Paine. Willis S., June 5, 1890 

Palmer. Francis Fletcher January 6, 1898 

Palmer. George Quintard. January 6. 1898 

Palmer. Lowell M., April 2,1896 

Palmer. Nicholas F., November 1 , 1888 

Park. Hobart J January 7, 1897 

Park, James. ', April 6, 1899 

Park, Trenor L., June 7,1894 

Parker. Forrest H., April 2, 1891 

Parsons, Harrt de Berkeley, January 2, 1902 

Parsons. Hosmbr B., . . May 1, 1902 

Parsons. Schuyler L February 7, 1 884 

Parsons, William H., March 6,1885 

Partridge, Frank H February 6, 1902 

Pate, William C February 6, 1902 

Paterson. Robert W., April 5, 1900 

Patrick, Charles H February 4, 1897 

Peabody. Charles J.. October 6, 1899 

Peabody, George Foster, October 7. 1886 

Peabody. Royal C January 4,1900 

Peaslee, Edward H., January 3.1901 

Peck, William E June 2, 1904 

Pebt, John Northrop. December 4. 1890 

Pentz, Archibald M., April 2, 1886 

Perkins, George F June 6, 1889 

Perkins, George W., January 2, 1902 

Perkins, James D April 1. 1886 

Perkins. Robert P., March 6, 1908 

Perkins, William H., October 4,1888 

Perkins, William M. , April 5, 190(J 

Pbtbrs, Charles Grenville, March 5, 1908 

Peters, Samuel T., December 1, 1887 

Peters, William R., January 7, 1897 

Phelan. James J., April 4,1907 

Phklan, Thomas A., January 6,1898 

Phillips, John B February 6,1902 

PiBRSON, HKKry L., February 4, 1875 

PiNCHOT, James W., June 7,1877 

lu 
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PiNKUS, Frederick S., March 

Plant, Morton F. , April 

PuLTT, Edward T., October 

Platt, Willard H. , February 

Plaut, Albert April 

Plimpton, George A June 

Plum, James R June 

Plympton, Gilbert M., March 

PoMROY, Henry K., April 

Poor, Edward E., Jr., January 

Poor, Ruel W., January 

Porter, H. Hobart, AprU 

Porter, William H., January 

Post, Charles H., January 

Post, George B., May 

Post, James H., May 

Potter, Frederick January 

Potter, James Brown, February 

Potts, Thomas, April 

Potts, William B., April 

Potts, William R. , April 

Praeobr, John F June 

Pratt, Charles M December 

Pratt, Dallas B., October 

Pratt, Frederic B., January 

Prentiss, George H April 

Prbbton, Charles M., January 

Price, George Allan January 

Probst, Arthur O April 

Probst, John D. , February 

Provost, George Dunham, January 

Prosser, Thomas, , . . . . June 

Punderford, James A., June 

Putnam, George Haven May 

Putnam, George L., January 

Putnam, William A., June 

Pyle, James T June 

Pyne, M. Taylor, February 

Pyne, Percy R March 



1882 

leoi 

1904 
1897 
1906 
1»95 
1886 
1893 
1905 
1901 
1897 
1904 
1898 
1898 
1897 
1902 
1901 
1895 
1902 
1905 
1895 
1881 
1885 
1901 
1898 
1892 
1900 
1907 
1906 
1902 
1907 
1906 
1896 
1891 
1893 
1891 
1891 
1902 
1902 



Q. 

QuiNBY, Franklin, March 4.1897 

QuiNLAN, James April 4, 1907 

QuiNTARD, George W., July 6, 1865 

Rainey, Paul J June* 7, 1906 

Ramsay, Dick S., June 4.1891 
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Name. Date of EUatUyn. 

Rand, Charles F., Maroh 5, 1908 

Rand, Qeobob Curtis, Janoaiy 8,1895 

Randall, William B., April 6, 1905 

Ravkn, Anton a., May 6, 1897 

Raymond, Irving K, June 7, 1906 

Ratnor. Forrest, June 7,1900 

Read, Gborgb R., June 1. 1905 

Read, William Auqusttjs, January 6, 1898 

Ream, Norman B., January 8, 1908 

Redmond, Henry S. , February 4, 1897 

Reed, Charles, April 5, 1906 

Rbes, Norman I , January 8, 1901 

Reid, Daniel G., , January 8, 1908 

Reid, Peter, February 6, 1903 

Reimbr, Otto E. , January 8, 1901 

Rbimbr, Otto E., April 4, 1907 

Reynolds, G. Osmar April 4. 1901 

Rhoadbs, John Habsen, Jr., June 4. 1908 

Rhodes, Bradford, January 5, 1899 

Rice, Edward C, June 4, 1908 

Rice, George S, April 5, 1906 

Rice, Henry, November 1, 1888 

Richard, Oscar L., January 8, 1M08 

Richards. E. Ira, April 5, 1906 

Richards. Ellis G., January 2,1902 

Richardson, D WIGHT S., February 4,1897 

Ricutbr, Charles J June 4, 1896 

Riddbr, Herman October 7, 1897 

Riker, John L., May 1,1879 

Ring, Welding. April 1, 1897 

Roach, Stephen W October 6, 1887 

RoBBiNs, Rowland A., April 7,1898 

Roberts, William C, February 4,1897 

Robertson, Julius,, i March 5,1908 

Robinson, Andrew J., March 4, 1897 

Robinson, Douglas, January 8,1901 

Robinson, Drew King, April 5, 1906 

Robinson, George H., December 8,1874 

Robinson, George N., February 6, 1902 

Robinson, John K January 3,1907 

Rocrefellbr, John D., March 7, 1889 

Rockbpeller, John D., Jr., April 5, 1900 

Rockefeller, William, January 5. 1888 

Rogers, Allen Merrill, January 4, 1906 

Rogers, Edward L., April 6, 1905 

Rogers, GouvERNEUR, March 5,1908 

Rogers, Henry H June 4, 1885 

Rogers, NoahC, April 7,1904 
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yame. Dats of EUoticn. 

RoMBR, Alfred, Janaary 2, 1896 

Ronalds, Pierre Lorillard, Jr., April 1, 1897 

RoFBS, Albert G April 7, 1898 

ROflBKBAUM, HenrtC, January 6,1898 

Robenbero, Theodore December 5, 1889 

Rosenfeld, William I May 1. 1902 

ROSB, William A November 2, 1871 

R088ITER, Edward L., Janaary 7, 1904 

Rossiter, Edward V. W., October 8, 1 9(H 

Rothschild, Harrt S., January 3,1901 

Rothschild, Simon F. , January 2, 1902 

Rothschild, V. Sidney January 7, 1897 

ROWELL, Georok P., Januury 4,1906 

Rowland, Henry Edwards, June 5, 1902 

Rowland, Thomas F December 6, 1888 

Rowland, William, March 2, 1882 

Rowley, Henry April 7, 1904 

Runyon, Carman R. , January 4, 1906 

Rdshmorb. Townsend, .. March 5,1903 

Russell, Archibald D., June 4, 1896 

Russell, James C January 2, 1902 

Ryan. Thomas F., April 1, 1897 

Ryle, Arthur April 6, 1899 

S. 

Sachs, Harry, April 5, 1900 

Sachs, Samuel, March 4, 1886 

Salomon, William, January 7, 1886 

Sanderson, Ltx)yd Bowen, June 4, 1903 

Sargent, George H., January 5, 1899 

Satterleb, Herbert L., October 6, 1904 

Saunders, William L., January 3, 1907 

SCHAEFER, Edward C, January 6, 1905 

ScHABPER. Henry January 4, 1906 

ScHALL, William, Jr February 4, 1897 

ScHANCK, George Edgar, December 4. 1890 

ScHEFER, Carl November 7, 1889 

ScHGNCK, Edwin S. , January 3, 1907 

ScHENCK, Frederick B., June 4,1891 

ScHERER, Oscar June 7,1900 

Schedbr, Charles, April 4, 1901 

ScHiBFFELiN, WiLLiAM Jay, June 7, 1894 

ScHiBREN, Charles A., January 5,1888 

ScHiFF, Jacob H., October 3, 1889 

ScHiFF, Mortimer L., January 5, 1899 

ScHiFFER, Alfred June 7, 1900 

Schlesinger, Leo, March 6, 1902 
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SCHLBT. Qkaitt B April 2, 1891 

Schmidt, O. Eobrtoit, March 2, 1882 

8CHNAKENBEBG, Danibl, Jaoaarj 5, 1899 

SCHOONMAKBB, Stlvaitob L., January 7, 1904 

SoHUMACHBR, Frederick, February 4,1897 

Schuster, Richard., October 6, 1904 

Schwab, Charles M., April 3, 1902 

Schwab, Gustav H., November 1, 1888 

SCH WARZ, Paul March 2, 1898 

Scott, Frank H.. October 5, 1898 

ScRiBKBR, Charles, January 7, 1897 

Seamans, Clarence W., February 4, 1897 

Searles.John E., May 4,1882 

See, Alonio B March 5,1908 

See, Horace. June 3, 1897 

Seed, John H., November 6, 1890 

Sblioman, Henrt, October 5, 1899 

Sbliqman, Isaac Newton, January 5,1888 

Seliohan, James, November 7, 1872 

Seligm AN, Jefferson, February 6,1902 

Semler, Qeorge, January 5, 1905 

Seward, Qeoroe F., March 4,1897 

Shainwald, Ralph L., January 2, 1902 

Shallcross, Cecil P., January 7, 1904 

Shattuck, Albert R., May 6, 1897 

Shaw, Alexander D., June 2, 1898 

Shaw, Charles A January 4,1906 

Sheldon, Qeobqe P May 3, 1888 

Sheldon, George R., January 4,1894 

Shepard, Augustus D., January 6,1887 

Sherbr, William, June 4, 1891 

Sherman, George October 6,1887 

Shoningbr, Bernard J June 4,1908 

Shoninoer, Charles, June 4. 1903 

SiDENBERG, CHARLES, March 6, 1908 

Siedenburg, Reinhard, March 2, 1898 

Sieobbrt, Louis January 3, 1907 

Siegel, Henry March 6,1902 

SiELCKEN. Herman, October 4, 1894 

Simmons, Charles H October 7,1897 

Simmons, Francis R., October 6, 1904 

Simmons, J. Edward February 2,1888 

Simmons, John S., October 1, 1908 

Simmons, Joseph F June 7, 1900 

Simonbon, William A., June 5.1902 

Simpson, Ernest L January 4,1906 

Sinclair, John, February 2, 1882 

Sinclaib, John J., December 6,1888 
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Ncum. DaU qf Election. 

SiZBR, Robert R., Februarj 6, 1902 

Skerry, Amory T. , January 3. 1901 

Skinner, William April 7,1898 

Skitt, Alfred, Janaary 2, 1902 

Bkodoaard, Jens C. L., January 5, 1905 

Slater, John, April 5, 1906 

Slawbon, George L., January 3, 1907 

Slee, J. Noah H.. January 4, 1906 

Sloan. Samuel, June 1,1852 

Sloane, Henry T January 5, 1899 

Sloane John, June 7,1906 

Sloane, William January 7, 1897 

Sloane, Willla^m D., May 7, 1874 

Slocum, Tbomab W., April 4, 1901 

Smith, Alfred Gilbert, June 7.1906 

Smith, Alfred H. , June 3,1880 

Smith, Augustine J., June 7. 1906 

Smith, Charles Hhrbert, March 6,1902 

Smith, Edwin Holden., April 5. 1900 

Smith, Elijah P., : June 4, 1891 

Smith, Howard C, April 5, 1894 

Smith, James A., January 5. 1905 

Smith, Louis G April 4, 1901 

Smith, Robert A. C December 5, 1889 

Smith, Stewart W., December 1, 1887 

Smith, William Alexander, December 2, 1886 

Smith. William Frothinoham, April 5, 1906 

Smtthers, Francis S., January 2,1890 

Snow, Elbridoe G., January 2,1902 

Snyder, Valentine P., January 2,1902 

SoRZANO, Julio F., October 8, 1889 

SouTHACK, Frederick, April 4,1901 

Southard, George H., October 6.1892 

SouTHwiCK, Francis H April 4, 1901 

Spence, Lewis H., October 3,1901 

Speybr, James, June 4, 1891 

Spiegelberg, Charles S., October 7, 1897 

Spiegelberg, Isaac N., April 5, 1900 

Spiegelberg, William I., October 7, 1897 

Spingarn, Elias, December 2,1880 

Spofford, Paul N., April 6, 1854 

Spowers, John J., October 4. 1906^ 

Stanley, Edward O , April 5. 1906 

Stanton, Lucius M April 5, 1900 

Starin, John H June 4,1874 

Starr, Theodore B November 7, 188^ 

Stbbbins, James H., May 1,187^ 

Steele, Sanford H., Mareh 5, 190S 
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Nam4, DaU qf Ekdioru 

Stbewken, John Q., i... January 8, 1908 

Stbih, FrkdM., May 1.1902 

Stbinam, Abraham, April 5, 1906 

Steinway, Charles H., March 4, 1897 

Stbrn, Benjamin February 4,1897 

Stern, Isaac, January 8,1889 

Stern, Leopold, February 4, 1897 

Stern, Louis, January 8. 1889 

Stbrnbach, Mobris, January 2, 1902 

Stewart, John, June 1, 1905 

Stewart, John A., June 4, 1891 

Stewart, Lispenard January 5, 1899 

Stewart, William Rhinelander, October 8. 1895 

Stillman, James, November 4, 1886 

Stoddart, John H., February 6, 1902 

Stokes, Anson Phelps, July 6,1865 

Stokes, James February 6. 1878 

Stone, I. Frank, April 5, 1906 

Stotesbury, Edward T., January 2.1902 

Stout, Andrew Varick, June 7, 1906 

Stout, Charles H., January 5,1899 

Stout, Joseph S.. June 7, 1906 

Stout, Newton E., June 7, 1906 

Straus, Herbert N., June 7, 1906 

Straus, Isidor, January 6, 1876 

Straus, Jesse Isidor, March 4, 1897 

Straus, Nathan, November 7, 1889 

Straus, Oscar S., June 8,1886 

Straus, Percy Selden, October 4, 1900 

Strauss, Albert, April 8, 1902 

Strauss, Frederick, April 8,1902 

Strauss, Jacob January 8, 1901 

Strickland, Chauncey H., April 7, 1904 

Strong, Benjamin. April 5,1906 

Strong, Richard A., April 7, 1904 

Sturges. Frederick, September 5, 1861 

Storois, Frank K., October 5, 1906 

Stxtrgis, Thomas r. March 4, 1897 

Sulzberger, Cyrus L., January 7,1897 

SuRBRUG, John W., June 2,1898 

Sdtro, Lionel January 3, 1901 

SuTRO, Richard. April 4, 1901 

SwBNSON. Eric Pierson, April 4, 1901 

Swords, Henry C, January 4, 1894 

Sylvester. A. L., \ May 1, 1902 

T. 

Tag. Casimir, February 6, 1879 
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Namt. DaUQf EUeHon, 

Tailbb, Edwakd N February 7, 1867 

Taloott, Jambs Jane 1,1876 

Talmadoe. Hknrt p., February 3, 1887 

Talmaob, John F April 6, 1906 

Tappin, Jambs W., Ociober 3, 1889 

Tarbell. Oaob E., January 4,1900 

Taylor, James W., April 4, 1907 

Taylor, Stevenson January 5, 1898 

Taylor, William H., January 5, 1905 

Taylor. William J., February 4, 1897 

Tener, Hampden E., Jr., January 3, 1902 

Tenney, Charlbs H., January 10, 1884 

Tennby, Daniel G. January 7, 1H97 

Terry, John T., May 8, 1855 

Thalmann, Ernest January 8, 1885 

Thayer, Harry B., June 2, 1904 

Thayer, Nathan Townsbnd. Ociober 6, 1904 

Thebaud, Paul G April 5, 1900 

TiiOM, William B October 8, 1895 

Thomas, Edward Russell, May 6,1897 

Thomas, Orlando F., April 5,1906 

Thomas, Ransom H., May 1, 1902 

Thomas, Seth E December 1.1881 

Thompson, J. Walter, June 4, 190» 

Thompson, Robert M., June 6,1895 

Thorne, Gilbert G., January 4, 1906 

Thorne, Jonathan December 8, 1885 

Tiiorne, Oakleioh January 8.1903 

TnoKP, W. Edwin, January 7,1897 

Thurber, Francis B., October 1, 1874 

Tierney, Myles April 6. 1905 

TiET JEN, Christian F., January 5,1905 

Tilden, John P June 2, 1904 

TiLFORD, Frank, December 5, 1889 

Tilford, Wesley H March 7,1889 

TiLNEY, John S April 7, 1887 

Tim, Louis B., January 2, 1902 

TiNouB, William J., April 4, 1907 

ToD, J. Kennedy June 4,1891 

Todd, Judson Scott, January 5, 1905 

Toel, William, November 4, 1875 

ToMKiNS, Calvin, January 7.1897 

Totten, William H. B June 7. 1888 

TousEY, William March 2, 1893 

TowNE, Henry R October 1,1896 

Townsbnd, David C, April 7,1904 

Townsbnd, Edward January 5, 1905 

Townsend, J. Henry, April 7,1904 
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Nam$. DaU qf EUctkm. 

Trabk, Gustavub D. S., March 7, 1878 

Tkabk. Spbncer October 8, 1895 

Treadwbll, Harrt Hatdsn, April 4, 1901 

Trevor, John B June 7, 1906 

Trowbridob, Gborob p., January 5, 1905 

Trubsdale, William H., October 4, 1900 

TcRNBULL, Oborob R., October 8,1901 

TuRNBULL, William February 6, 189(J 

Tdrnure, Gborob, January 8, 1907 

TwBBD, Charles H ,.*. January 8,1908 

TwoMBLT, Hamilton McK., January 4, 1888 

U. 

Ulman, Job S March 4, 1897 

Underwood, FuANB L., October 8,1901 

Underwood. Frederick D., October 8, 1901 

V. 

Van Cleaf, John C, January 4,1906 

Van Cortlandt, Robert B April 5. 1900 

Vanderbilt, Cornelius April 5, 1900 

Vandbrhoef, Harman B., January 6,1898 

Vanderlip, Frank A., January 8, 1908 

Van Dusbn, Samuel C. October 2, 1902 

Van Gaasbbbk. Amos C. February 4, 1897 

Van Inoen. Edward H.. October 2, 1890 

Van Nordbn. Warner, December 1. 1887 

Van Norden, Warner M., January 7, 1897 

Vernam. Albert H.. April 8, 1902 

VicKBRS, Thomas L., December 6, 1877 

Vibtor, George F., February 7.1889 

ViETOB, Thomas F January 4,1906 

VioELius. William April 6,1899 

VooEL, Frank E., April 5, 1906 

Von Buiesen. Arthur, January 7, 1904 

Von Stade, Frederick H., February 4.1897 

Vrebland, Herbert H., April 8, 1902 

W. 

Wagner, Frederic C, April 2,1896 

Walker, Alexander April 5, 1906 

Walker, John A November 6, 1890 

Wallbrstbin, Harrt, March 4, 1897 

Walter. William I., January 7,1897 

Walton, David S February 4, 1897 

Wanamaker. John. January 8, 1901 

Warburg, Felix M., January 7,1897 

Warburg, Paul M January 8, 1908 
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Nam: Daie of El^ijHon. 



Wabd, GBORes Gray April 5 

Wabd, Hbnrt C, February 7, 

Wabdwrll, William T April 4, 

Wakiho, Arthur B., Febraary 

Warnrr, Lucisk C, November 4 

Warrbn, Dorman T October 6, 

Warrbh, William R., April 5, 

Waterbury, John I., Janoary 3, 

Watson, Arthur W April 5 

Watts, Ridley, April 4 

Wbathbrbbb, Edwin H. , November 1 

Wbbb, Silas D., April (J, 

Webster, Charles B., January 6 

Weed, George E., May 5, 

Weil, Aaron, October 2 

Weir, Levi C, January 5, 

Wellington. Walter L., October 3, 

WEiJiS, William Storrs, January 3, 

Welsh, S. Charlbs February 4, 

Wendell, Gordon June 4 

Wbrtheim, Henry P October 7 

Wetmore, Charles W., January 8, 

Whalen, John January 5, 

Wheeler, Schuyler S April 5, 

Wheelook, William H., April 4, 

White, Alain C, June 4, 

White, Alfred T., January 7, 

White, James G., February 

White, William Augustus January 

Whitehousb, J. Henry, October 4, 

Whitman, Clarence, January 7, 

Whitman, Nathaniel, February (J, 

Whitney, Alfred R., May 6; 

Whitson, Gilson 8., January 4, 

Wicker, Cassius M. , October 8 

WiCKES, Edward A., November 7 

WiCKHAM, WILLLA.M HuLL, January 4, 

WiGoiN, Albert H October 6, 

WiLLCOX, William R., January 7 

WiLLETS, Howard, April 7 

WiLLETs, John T., May 7 

Williams, Benjamin A January 8, 

Williams, Clark, February 6, 

Williams, Frank S., April 5, 

Williams, John J October 4 

Williams, Perry P., February (J, 

Williams, Richard H December 1 

Willis, Grinnell January 7 



1894 
1806 
1895 
1897 
188(( 
1881 
1900 
1895 
1894 
1907 
1888 
1899 
1881 
1887 
1902 
1899 
1889 
1901 
1897 
1891 
1897 
1908 
1905 
1894 
1901 
1908 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1894 
1897 
1890 
1875 
1906 
1901 
1872 
1888 
1904 
1904 
1892 
1891 
1907 
1902 
1888 
1906 
1896 
1887 
1904 
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Name. 



Date qf EUctUm. 



Wills, Charles Sinclaib, October 3 

Wills, Charlbs T., April 5 

Wilson, Danikl T., Janaarj 7, 

Wilson, Qborgb, July 6, 

Wilson, Obobge T., June 4, 

Wilson, Henry B., June 1 

Wilson. Hbnrt R., January 3, 

Wilson, John A May 1 

Wilson, Marshall Ormb, October 2, 

Wilson, Richard T., November 7, 

Wilson, Richard T., Jr., June 5, 

WiHPPHBiMBR, Adolph, October 7, 

WiNDMXJLLER, Louis, December 8, 

WiNTHROP, Robert Dudley, October 8, 

WiTHBRBBB, FRANK S., February 6, 

Wittenberg. Charles J., January 5, 

Wolf, Edwin H., January 5, 

Wolff, Emil. January 5, 

Wolff, Lewis S., October 8; 

Wood, John H., December 1 

Wood, Otis F. , April 7, 

Wood, William H. S., January 2 

Wood, Willis D., January 8, 

Woodford, Stewart L., February 6; 

WoODiN, William H.. February 6 

Woodruff, Timothy L., April 7, 

Woodward, James T., October 4, 

Woodward, Robert B., March 4, 

Woodward, William, June 2 

Woolverton, Samuel April 6, 

WoOLWORTH, Frank W., October 6, 

Wray, Alexander H., October 1 

Wright, Herbert C, January 8, 

Wright, James A., October 6, 



1902 
1900 
1904 
1860 
1896 
1905 
1901 
1902 
1890 
1878 
1890 
1897 
1874 
1895 
1896 
1905 
190.S 
1905 
1889 
1887 
1898 
1896 
1907 
1896 
1902 
1892 
1877 
1897 
1904 
1899 
1904 
1908 
1907 
1892 



Yale, William Henry April 4, 1895 

Young, Edward F. C, April 7, 1887 

Young. Edward L., January 4, 1906 

Young, George W., February 7, 1895 

Young, John T., June 6,1895 

Young. Richard, June 4, 1891 

Z. 

Zabriskib, Cornelius, April 4. 1895 

Zachry, James G., June 7,1906 

Zittel, Frederick, January 7, 1904 
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NON-RESIDENT MEMBERS. 

A. 

Name, Addrtm, DaU qf Election. 

ACHEBON. E. G.. Niagara Falls, N. Y., . April 8, 1902 

AD8IT, Ch ARLB8. Hornellsville, N. Y. , . October 8, 1901 

Anderson, Latbbop, Newark, N. J., January 8, 1901 

Andrews, Wili^iam H. , Buffalo, N. Y February 4, 1897 

Arnold, Lynn J., Cooperstowo, N. Y.,. . October 2, 1902 

AucHiNCLOSS, Henry B., Orange, N. J., February 1, 1877 



Baer, George F Philadelpbia, Pa.,. . . . AprU 8, 1902 

Balch, Georob W Detroit, Mich March 4, 1897 

Balfe, Thomas F Newburgh, N. Y June 7, 1906 

Bancroft, Sahuel Jr Wilmington, Del April 7, 1898 

Beal, Thomas P., Boston, Mass., May 1, 1902 

Bbttle, Samuel Philadelphia, Pa., ... . March 6. 1902 

BissELL. Arthur D., Buffalo, N. Y., October 8, 1901 

Blodoett, Isaac D Boston, Mass., June 4,1891 

Brewster, Henry C Rochester, N. Y. , January 5, 1899 

Brown, Jambs Crosby Philadelphia, Pa., June 7, 1906 

Budge, Henry, Hamburg, Germany, . January 6, 1898 

BuNCE, H. L., Hartford, Conn., May 1,1902 

BuscH, Adolphus St. Louis, Mo., April 8,1902 

C. 

Chamberlin, Emerson., Summit, N. J January 8. 1007 

Chase, Austin C, Syracuse, N Y January 2, 1902 

Clement, Stephen M., Buffalo, N. Y , October 8, 1901 

Cogswell. Ledyard, Albany, N. Y., October 8, 1901 

Cogswell, W. B., Syracuse, N. Y April 8. 1902 

Coykendall, Samuel D., Rondout, N. Y March 2, 1898 

Ckamp, Charles H , Philadelphia, Pa., April 8, 1902 

Cromwell, David, White Plains, N. Y., . October 8, 1901 

CuYLER, Tdomas De Witt, Philadelphia, Pa., March 6. 1902 

D. 

Darlington, Joseph G., Philadelphia, Pa January 7, 1897 

Delafield, Maturin L., Jr.,.. Paris, France January 7,1897 

Dennis, Samuel S., Newark, N. J., June 7,1900 

Dolan, Thomas, Philadelphia, Pa March 6, 1902 

Dow, Charles M., Jamestown, N. Y October 8, 1901 

Drezel. John R., Newport, R. I., May 1, 1902 

Dun woody, William H., Minneapolis. Minn., . . March 6, 1902 

E. 

Ellis, Rudulph Philadelphia, Pa., . . . April 4. 1901 
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F. 

^ame, AddrMt. Dote qf Election. 

Fassktt, J. Sloat, Elmira, N. Y.. October 8, 1901 

Fatbrwbathbr, William O.,. Patereon, N. J., April 7,1898 

Fisher, Edwin A., Sayreville, N. J., January 4, 1906 

Folds, Charles W Chicago, 111 April 4, 1907 

FoRGAN, James B., Chicago, 111., January 2. 1902 

Francis, David R., St. Louis, Mo., April 3, 1908 

Frost, Russell South Norwalk. Conn . January 8, 1907 

Frtbr, Robert L Buffalo, N. Y January 8, 1907 

G. 

Glover, Charles C, Washington, D. C.,. . . May 1. 1902 

Godfrey, Lincoln, Philadelphia, Pa., . . . January 7, 1904 

Goodyear, Charles W Buffalo, N. Y April 4, 1907 

Greene, Charles F., Paris, France, June 4, 1908 

Greene, Edwin Farnham Boston, Mass January 8, 1907 

Griscom, Clement A., Philadelphia, Pa., November 7. 18fc»9 



Hall, Charles M Niagara Falls, N. Y.,. May 1,1903 

Hallowbll, N. p., Boston, Mass., May 1, 1902 

Harknkss, William, Oceanic, N. J. , February 4, 1897 

Haskell, F. W., Niagara Falls, N. Y.,. May 1. 1902 

Hill, James J., Minneapolis, Minn., . . April 4, 1 901 

Hopkins, Amos L., Williamstown, Mass., January 4, 1888 

Hdghitt, Marvin Chicago, 111., April 3, 1902 

J. 

Jackson, Philip Nye, Newark, N. J., June 4, 1908 

K. 

Eean, John, Elizabeth, N. J., April 

Kennedy, Julian, Pittsburg, Pa., May 

Kilddff, Thomas H Florence, Italy October 

Knapp, Charles J., Binghanaton, N. Y., . . October 

M. 

Mac Veagh, Franklin, Chicago, 111., April 

Mather, Samuel, Cleveland, O., April 

Mitchell, Francis B., Rochester, N. Y October 

Mitchell, John J., Chicago, 111 January 

Morris, Effingham B. , Pii iladel phia, Pa March 

N. 

Newbold. Arthur B., Philadelphia, Pa...... January 5,1905 

Nichols, George, Boston, Mass., January 5, 1905 

O. 

OSBORWB, Thomas M., Auburn, N. Y., April 4, 1901 



4, 


1901 


1, 


1902 


4, 


1906 


3. 


1901 


8, 


1902 


8. 


1902 


4, 


1888 


2, 


1902 


6, 


1902 
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Name, Addrent. Date qf EUetUm. 

Peabody, Hbnry W., Boston, Mass January 6,1898 

Pierce, Wallace L Boston, Mass April 4, 1907 

Pruyn, Robert C, Albany, N. Y., October 8, 1901 

PuGSLEY, Cornelius A., Peekskill, N. Y., February 4, 1897 

R. 

Randle, Arthur E. , Washington, D. C, . . January 2, 1902 

Rea, Samuel, Philadelphia, Pa., June 4, 1906 

Roach. John B Chester, Pa., October 6, 1887 

Robinson, Charles L. F., Newport, R. I., June 4,1908 

Robinson, Samuel A., Covesville, Va., June 6, 1895 

ROEBLING, Washington A.,... Trenton, N. J., May 1, 1902 

Rogers, Charles B Uiica, N. Y., October 8, 1901 

Rowland. Shbpard, Montclair, N. J March 4, 1897 

Rue, Levi L., Philadelphia, Pa January 5, 1905 

S. 

Seward, William H., Auburn, N. Y., January 4, 1906 

Simmons, Wallace D., St. Louis, Mo., October 5, 1905 

Skelding, Francis H., Pittsburg, Pa., January T, 1904 

Smith, G. Waldo, Bayslde, N. Y., November 6, li?85 

Stearns, James P., Boston, Mass., May 1, 1902 

Stevens, Frederick C. , Attica, N. Y., April 6, 1905 

Stevens, John Austin, Newport, R. L, October 2, 1856 

T. 

Tatnall, Henry Philadelphia, Pa.,. . . . January 8, 1903 

Thompson, Henry Burling. . . Wilmington, Del January 8, 1907 

ToMLiNSON, Daniel W., Batavia, N Y., October 3, 1901 

Tuck, Edward Paris, France, June 1,1876 

U. 

Urban. George, Jr., Buffalo, N. Y.. October 3, 1901 

V. 

Van Allen, Garret A., Albany, N.Y., October 3,1901 

Van Inwegen, Charles F.,... Port Jervis, N. Y October 3, 1901 

W. 

Walsh, Thomas F., Washington, D. C.,.. June 4,1908 

Ward, Joseph Morris, Newark, N. J., January 6, 1905 

Westinghouse, George, Pittsburg, Pa., May 1, 1902 

Wetmore, William B., Allenhurst, N. J...... June 6, 1878 

WiDENER, Peter A. B., Philadelphia, Pa March 6, 1902 

Wilson, James H., Wilmington, Del April 7. 1904 

WiNSLOW, Edward F Paris, France January 5, 1888 

Woodward, Samuel Walter, Washington, D. C April 6, 1905 

Y. 

Yates, Arthur G., Rochester, N. Y. , October 2, 1902 
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Officers and Committees of the Chamber of Commerce, 

Fob the Yeab ending Mat 1, 1908. 

J. Edward Simmons, President, 
Vice-Presidents, 

To serve untU May, 1908. To serve untU May, 1010. 

Chauncey M. Depbw, John Crosby Brown, 

Vernon H. Brown, D. Willis James, 

IsiDOR Straus. William Batard Cutting. 

To serve vntU May, 1909. To serve until May, 191 1. 

Cornelius N. Bliss, Joseph H. Choate, 

William Butler Duncan, Gustav H. Schwab, 

Seth Low. George F. Seward. 

Jambs G. Cannon, Treasurer. 

Qborob Wilson, Secretary, 



JEJxecutive Committee, 

A. Barton Hepburn, Chairman. 

DuMONT Clarke, J. Edward Simmons, 

Gustav H. Schwab, Chauncet M. Depew, 

Samuel W. Fairchild, James G. Cannon, 

A. Foster Hiogins, Charles S. Smith, 

Anton A. Rayen, Alexander E. Orr, 

George F. Seward, Morris E. Jesup. 



Committee on Finance and Currefioy. 

DuMONT Clarke, Chairman, 
Members to serve until May, 1908. 

August Belmont, James T. Woodward. 

Members to serve ontil May, 1909. 

Jacob H. Schifp, John I. Waterbubt. 

Members to serve until May, 1910. 

William A. Nash, Maubice L. Muhleman. 
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Committee on Foreign Commerce and the Revenue Lowe. 

GuBTAV H. Schwab, OhMrman. 

Membeni to serve until May, 1908. 
IsiDOR Straus, Qborob F. Viktor. 

Members to serve nntil May, 1909. 
Charles A. Moorb, Silas D. Wbbb. 

Members to serve nntil May, 1910. 
George Gray Ward, Thomas A. Phblan. 



Committee on Internal Trade and Improvements, 

Samuel W. Fairchild, Chairman, 
Members to serve until May, 1908. 

Charles A. Schibren, Perry P. Williams. 

Members to serve until May, 1909. 

John D. Crimmins, Frederick H. Eaton. 

Members to serve until May, 1910. 

Edward V. W. Rossitbr, Charles H. Tweed. 



Committee on the Harbor and Shipping. 

A. Foster Hiogins, Chairman, 
Members to serve until May, 1908. 

Epen E. Olcott, Henry E. Nbsmith. 

Members to serve until May, 1909. 

Henry F. Dimock, Howard Carroll. 

Members to serve until May, 1910 

James A. Wright, William Coverly. 



Committee on Insurance, 

Anton A. Raven, Chairman 
Members to serve until May, 1908. 

Charles F. Brooker, Alexander MaitlanDw 

Members to serve until May, 1909. 

Gborgb E. Idb, Elbridge Q. Snow. 

Members to serve until May, 1910. 

Hart B. Brundrett, Henry Evans. 
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Committee on State and Municipal Taxation. 

George F. Seward, Chairman. 

Members to serve until May, 1908. 
Alexander E. Orr, Clarence H. Kelsey. 

Members to serve until May, 1909. 
Charles S. Fairchild, Frank H. JScott. 

Members to serve until May, 1910. 
George Haven Putnam, C. Adolphe Low. 



Committee on the Charity Mind of the Chamber of Commerce. 

J. Edward Simmons, President of the Chamber, Chairman, ex-officio. 
Charles S. Smith, John Crosby Brown, 

James W. Pinchot, Seth Low. 



Board of Trustees having charge of the Meal Estate of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

J. Edward Simmons, President of the Chamber, Chairman, ex-offldo. 

Toterve until May, 1908. To serw until May, 1909. To iert€ until May, 1910. 

John Crobby Brown, John S. Kennedy, Alexander E. Orr, 
Cornelius N. Bliss. D. Willis James. Charles S. Smith. 



Commissioners of Pilots, elected by the Chamber of Commerce. 

To gerw until March 8, 1908. To servt until October 23, 1907. To serve until October 28, 1907 
Vernon H. Brown. Thomas P. Ball, A. Foster Higgins. 



Commissioner for licensing Sailors^ Hotels or Boarding Houses. 
O. Egerton Schmidt. 



Council of the Nautical School of the Fort of New- York. 

Jacob W. Miller, Chairman. 
Paul F. Gerhard, David B. Dearborn. 

11 
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Officers of the Chamber of Ccmmerce from its Organization, 1 768. 







PREBIDBN TS 


. 




EUcled 




Retirtd, 


Elected 




Retired. 


1768, 


John Cruger, 


1770 


1845. 


James G. King, 


1847 


1770, 


Hugh Wallace, 


1771 


1847. 


Moses H. Grinnell, 


1848 


1771, 


Eli as DeBbrosses, 


1772 


1848, 


James G. King, 


1849 


1772, 


Henry White, 


1773 


1849, 


Moses H. Grinnell, 


1852 


1778, 


Theopbylact Bache, 


17r4 


1852. 


Elias HiclLS, 


1858 


1774, 


William Walton, 


1775 


1853, 


Pelatiah Perit, 


1863 


1775, 


Isaac Low, 


1784 


1868, 


Abiel A. Low, 


1867 


1784, 


John Alsop, 


1785 


1867, 


William E. Dodge, 


1875 


1785, 


John Broome, 


1794 


1875, 


Samuel D. Babcock, 


1882 


1794, 


Comfort Sands, 


1798 


1882, 


George W. Lane. 


1888 


1798, 


John Murray, 


1806 


1884, 


James M. Brown, 


1887 


1800, 


Cornelius Ray, 


1819 


1887, 


^Charles S. Smith, 


1894 


1819. 


William Bayard, 


1827 


1894, 


♦Alexander E. Orr, 


1899 


1827, 


Robert Lenox, 


1840 


1899, 


• *Morris K. Jesup, 


1907 


1840. 


Isaac Carow, 


1842 


1907, 


*J. Edward Simmons, 




1842, 


James De Peyster Ogd 


en, 1845 










VICE-PRESIDENTS. 




Elected 




Retired. 


1 EUcted 


. 


Retired, 


1768. 


Hugh Wallace, 


1770 


1794, 


John Blagge, 


1797 


177U, 


Elias Desbrosses, 


1771 


1797, 


John B. Coles, 


1817 


1770. 


Henry White, 


1773 


1798, 


George Barnewall, 


1800 


1771, 


Theophylact Bache, 


1774 


1800, 


Archibald Grade, 


1825 


1772. 


William Walton, 


1774 


1817, 


William Bayard. 


1819 


1773. 


Isaac Low. 


1775 


1819, 


Robert Lenox. 


1827 


1774, 


John Alsop, 


1779 


1825, 


William W. Woolsey, 


1839 


1775, 


William McAdam, 


1780 


1827, 


Isaac Carow. 


1840 


1779, 


Thomas Buchanan, 


1783 


1889, 


James Boorman. 


1841 


1779, 


Hugh Wallace, 


1781 


1840, 


James De Peyster Ogde 


n, 1848 


1781, 


Jacob Walton, 


1783 


1841, 


James G. King, 


1845 


1783, 


William Walton. 


1784 


1842, 


Henry K. Bogert, 


1846 


1783. 


Gerard Walton, 


1785 


1845, 


Stewart Brown. 


1847 


1784, 


Isaac Sears, 


1785 


1846, 


David S. Kennedy, 


1847 


1785, 


William Constable, 


1788 


1847, 


Moses H. Grinnell, 


1847 


1785, 


Pascal M. Smith, 


1788 


1847, 


William H. Macy, 


1849 


1788, 


Theophylact Bache, 


1792 


1848, 


Moses H. Grinnell. 


1849 


1788, 


John Murray, 


1798 


1849, 


James De Peyster Ogden, 1851 


1792, 


Gerard Walton, 


1798 


1849, 


Prosper M. Wetmore, 


1850 


1793, 


Comfort Sands, 


1794 
♦LlviD 


1850. 


Charles H. Russell, 


1852 




e in 1907. 
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EUctsd. R$tir€d, 

1851. £lia8 Hicks, 1852 

1852, Caleb Baretow, 1855 
1852, Samael L. Mitcbill, 1854 

1854, George Curtiss. 1856 

1855, Rojal Phelps, 1862 

1856, Abiel A. Low, 1868 
1863, William E. Dodge, 1867 

1868, JoDatban Sturges, 1867 
1867, George Opdyke, 1875 
1867, SimeoD B. Chittenden, 1869 

1869, R. Warren Weston. 1870 

1870, Walter 8. Griffith, 1872 
1870, William M. Vermilje, 1875 
1870, Samael D. Babcock, 1874 
1878, Solon Hamphrejs, 1874 
1875, James M. Brown, 1884 
1875, George W. Lane, 1882 
1882, William H. Fogg, 1884 
1884. *Charle8 S. Smith, 1887 
1884, Josiab M. Fiske, 1889 
1887, ♦Cornelius N. Bliss, 1889 
1889, *Alexander E. Orr, 1894 
1894, William E. Dodge. (2d,) 1895 
1894, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 1895 
1894, William L. Strong, 1895 
1894, John Sloane, 1896 
1894. ♦John Crosby Brown, 1896 
1894, •Richard T. Wibion. 1896 
1894, ♦Cornelius N. Bliss, 1897 
1894, ♦J. Pierpont Morgan, 1897 
1894, William H. Webb, 1897 
1889, ♦Morris K. Jesup, 1898 
1894, 'J. Edward Simmons, 1898 

1894, •Horace Porter, 1898 

1895, 'D. Willis James, 1899 
1895, 'John A. Stewart, 1899 
1895, 'John Claflin, 1899 

TRBA8 

SUeUd. Retired, 

1768, Ellas Desbrosses, 1770 

1770, Theophylact Bache, 1771 

1771, William Walton, 1772 

1772, Isaac Low, 1778 

1773, JohhAlsop. 1774 

1774, William McAdam, 1775 

1775, Charles McEvers, 1780 
1780, Robert Ross Waddell. 1784 
1784, John Broome. 1785 



EUcUd. 

1896, 

1896, 

1896, 

1897, 

I 1897, 

I 1897 

I 1898, 

t 1898, 

1 1898 

I 1899, 

! 1899, 

< 1899, 

I 1900, 

I 1900, 

' 1900, 

I 1901 

I 1901 

1901 

1902, 

1902. 

1902, 

; 1903, 

I 1903, 

1903, 

1904, 

; 1904 

: 1904, 

1905, 

1905 

I 1905, 

; 1906, 

1906, 

1906, 

1906 

1907, 

1907 

1907, 



Retired. 

•Henry Hentz, 1900 

♦Augustus D. Juilliard, 1900 

♦John L. Riker, 1900 

♦Seth Low, 1901 

♦Woodbury Langdon, 1901 

♦Anson W. Hard. 1901 

Abram S. Hewitt, 1902 

♦Charles S. Fairchild, 1903 

♦Jacob H. Schiflf, 1903 

♦J. Edward Simmons, 1908 

William E. Dodge, (2d.) 1908 

♦Levi P. Morton, 1908 

•J. Pierpont Morgan, 1904 

♦John D. Rockefeller. 1904 

♦Andrew Carnegie, 1904 

♦John T. Terry, 1905 

♦James T. Woodward, 1905 

♦John Claflin, 1905 

♦Whltelaw Reid, 1906 

♦Clement A. Griscom, 1906 

♦Charles Lanier, 1906 

♦John S. Kennedy, 1907 
Alexander J. Ca88att,(dieda906 

Marshall Field, (died) 1906 
•Chauncey M. Depew, 
♦Vernon H. Brown, 
♦Isidor Straus, 
•Cornelius N. Bliss, 
♦William Butler Duncan, 
♦Seth Low, 

♦J. Pierpont Morgan. 1907 
♦John Crosby Brown, 
♦D. Willis James, 
♦WilUam Bayard Cutting. 
♦Joseph H. Choate, 
♦Gustav H. Schwab, 
♦George F. Seward, 



URER8. 
EleeUd. 
1785, 
1789, 
1806. 
1840, 
1858, 
1860, 
1865, 
1878, 
1900. 



Retired. 

Joshua Sands, 1789 

Cornelius Ray, 1806 

Henry L Wyckoff, 1839 

John J. Palmer, 1858 

Augustus E. Silliman. 1860 

♦Edward C. Bogert, 1865 

Francis S. Lathrop, 1878 

Solon Humphreys, 1900 

♦James G. Cannon. 



* Living in 1907. 
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SECRET AR IE8. 



EltcUd 




Retired. 


Elected, 


1768, 


Anthonj Van Dam, 


1784 


1834, 


1784, 


John Blagge, 


1785 


1838, 


1785, 


Adam Gilchrist, Jr., 


1780 


1841. 


1786, 


William Shotwell, 


1787 


1843. 


1787, 


William Laight, 


1796 


1843. 


1796, 


William W. Woolsej, 


1801 


1849. 


1801, 


Jonathan H. Lawrence, 


1803 


1853, 


1808. 


John Ferrers, 


1813 


1859, 


1817, 


John Pintard, 


1827 


1862, 


1827, 


John A. Stevens, 


1832 


1868, 


1832, 


John R. Hurd, 


1834 


1 






* Living in 1907. 



Betirtd' 

Jacob Harvey, 1838 

E. A. Boonen Graves, 1841 

John D. Van Baren, 1843 

John L. H. McCracken, 1843 

Prosper M. Wetmore, 1849 

Matthew Maury, 1853 

♦Edward C. Bogert, 1859 

Isaac Smith Homans, 1862 

♦John Austin Stevens, 1868 

♦George Wilson, 
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CHARTER OF THE CORPORATION 

OP THB 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN THE CITY OF NEW-YORtC 
WITH ACT OF RE-INCORPORATION. 



Geobgb the Third, by the Grace of God, of Great 
Britain, France and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, 
and 80 forth — To all to whom these presents shall come, 
Greeting : 

Whbbbas, a great number of merchants in our City of ^^ ^^*c£i^ 
New- York, in America, have, by voluntary agreement, had petitioned 
associated themselves for the laudable purposes of pro- cJSSen?^^^™** 
motin^ the trade and commerce of our said province ; 
and whereas, John Cbugeb, Esq., the present President 
of the said Society, by His humble petition presented in 
behalf of the said Society, to our trusty and well-beloved 
Cadwalladbb Coldbn, Esq., our Lieutenant-Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of our said Province of New- 
York, and the territories depending thereon in America, 
and read in our Council for our said Province, on the the 2dth Fehc» 
twenty-eighth day of February, last past, hath represent- *^* 
ed to our said Lieutenant-Governor, that the said Society 
(sensible that numberless inestimable benefits have ac- 
crued to mankind from commerce ; that they are, in pro- 
portion to their greater or lesser application to it, more 
or less opulent and potent in all countries ; and that 
the enlargement of trade will vastly increase the value of 
real estates, as well as the general opulence of our said 
colony) have associated together for some time past, in 
order to carry into execution among themselves, and by 
their example to promote in others, such measures as were 
beneficial to those salutary purposes ; and that the said 
Society having, with great pleasure and satisfaction, ex- 
perienced the ffood effects which the few regulations 
already adopted had produced, were very desirous of 
rendering them more extensively useful and permanent 
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and more adequate to the purposes of so benevolent an 

institution ; and therefore tne petitioner, in behalf of the 

said Society, most humbly prayed our said Lieutenant- 

JJ^^^^^^o'P^"^ Govenior to incorporate them a body politic, and to 

invest them with such powers and authorities as might 

be thought most conducive to answer and promote the 

commercial and, consequently, the landed mterests of 

our said growing colony ; wnich petition being read as 

aforesaid, was then and there referred to a Committee of 

our said Council, and afterwards, on the same day, our 

said Council, in pursuance of the report of the said 

Committee, did humbly advise and consent, that our 

said Lieutenant-Governor, by our letters patent, should 

constitute and appoint the petitioner, and the present 

jy the^e of members of the said Society, a body corporate and politic, 

tion of '^Se by the name of "The Corporation op the Chamber op 

S5™^1- fjf Commerce in the City op New-York, in America," 

the City of New- agreeable to the prayer of the said petition : Therefore, 

^rk, in Amer- ^^ being willing to further the laudable desi^s of our 

said loving subjects, and to give stability to an institution 

from whence great advantages may arise, as well to our 

kingdom of Great Britain as to our said province. 

Know te. That of our special grace, certain knowledge 
and mere motion, we have willed, ordained, giver, grant^, 
constituted, and appointed, and by these presents for us, 
our heirs and successors, do will, ordain, give, grant, 
constitute, and appoint, that the present members of the 
said Society, associated for the purpose aforesaid, that \h 
to say, John Cruger, Elias Desbrosses, James Jaun- 
CEY, Jacob Walton, Robert Murray, Hugh Wallace, 
George Folliot, Wm. Walton, John Alsop, Henry 
White, Philip Livingston, Samuel Verplanck, The- 
ophylact Bache, Thomas White, Miles Sherbrook, 
Walter Franklin, Robert Ross Waddell, Acherson 
Thompson, Lawrence Cortwright, Thomas Randall, 
Wiluam M'Adam, Isaac Low, Anthony Van Dam, 
Robert Watts, John Harris Cruger, Gerard Walton, 
Isaac Sears, Jacobus Van Zandt, Charles M'Evebs, 
John Moore, Lewis Pintard, Levinus Clarkson, 
Nicholas Gouverneur, Richard Yates, Thomas 
Marston, Peter Hassencliver, Alexander Wallace, 
Gabriel H. Ludlow, Thomas Buchannan, Wm. Neil- 
BON, Sampson Simpson, Peter Kettletas, Gerard 
W. Beekman, Jacob Watson, Richard Sharpe, Peter 
Remsen, Henry Remsen, junior, William Seton, Edw. 
Laight, John Reads, Robert Alexander, Thomas W. 
Moore, Abraham Lynson, Isaac Roosevelt, Nicholas 
Hoffman, Hamu.ton Young, Thomas Walton, John 
Thurman, John Weathbrhead, GARRn^ Rapelyb, 
Gerard Duyckinck, William Stepple, William Imlay, 
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AuGUf*rus Van Horne, Henry C. Bogert, George \Y. 
Ludlow, Joseph Bull, Leonard Lispenard, Thomas 
MiLLEit, Jas. Beekman, Samuel Kbmble, Alexander 
M'DoNALD and Samuel Bayard, jun., all of our City of 
New-lf ork, in our said province of New-York, merchants^ 
and their successors, to be elected by virtue of this our 
present Charter, shall for ever hereafter be one body cor- 
porate and politic in deed, fact and name, by the name 
and style, "The Corporation op the Chamber of 
Commerce in the City op New- York, in America," 
and them and their successors, by the same name, we do 
by these presents really and fully make, erect, create, 
constitute and declare one body politic and corporate, in 
deed, fact and name for ever ; and will give, grant, and 
ordain, that they and their successors, the Corporation of 
the Chamber of Commerce in the City of New-York, in 
America, by the same name, shall and may have perpetual To hate paw 
succession, and shall and may by the same name, be per- gj^f^ rocce*. 
sons capable in the law to sue and be sued, implead and 
be impleaded, answer and be answered, defend and be to ene and be 
defended, in all courts and elsewhere, in all manner of JSJ^f^onJ!^ 
actions, suits, complaints, pleas, causes, matters and de- 
mands whatsoever, as fully and amply as any other of 
our liege subjects of our said province of New-York 
may or can sue or be sued, implead or be impleaded, de- 
fend or be defended, by any lawful ways or means what- 
soever ; and that they and their successors by the same mat be capa- 
name, shall be for ever hereafter persons capable a°<^ pJfro^^^^anS 
able in the law to purchase, take, receive, hold and enjoy enjoj real tm- 
to them and their successors, any messuages, tenements, ^^' 
houses and real estates whatsoever, and all other here- 
ditaments of whatsoever nature, kind and quality they 
may be, in fee simple, for term of life or lives, or in any 
other manner howsoever, and also anv goods, chattels 
or personal estate whatsoever, as well for enabling them 
the better to carry into execution, encourage and promote, 
by just and lawful ways and means, such measures as will 
tend to promote and extend just and lawful commerce. To promote 
as to provide for, aid and assist, at their dbcretion, such ^mmerc^^d 
members of our said Corporation as may hereafter be re- J^mber?*'*"*** 
dnced to poverty, and their widows and children : Pro- 
vided alwaySy the clear yearly value of the said real estate Provided their 
doth not at any time exceea the sum of three thousand ^*^ ^^^ ^l 
pounds sterling, lawful money of our Kingdom of Great exceed jg8,ooo 
Britain. And that our said Corporation of the Chamber *^ * ^^ ^"^ 
of Commerce in the City of New- York, in America, 
and their successors for ever, by the same name, shall 
and may have full power and authority to give, grant, 
sell, lease, demise and dispose of the same real estate and Power to lease 
hereditaments whatsoever, for life, or lives, or years, or ^ JiS^A<y' 
for ever ; and all goods, chattels and personal estates 
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whatsoever at their will and pleasure, according as they 

shall judge to be most beneficial and advantageous to 

And have a the good ends and purposes aforementioned. And that 

wS*^ may^ i^ 8^^^^ ^"^ ^^Y ^® lawful for them and their successors 

aJtered. for ever hereafter, to have a common seal, to serve for 

the causes and business of them and their successors, 

and the same seal to change, alter, break and make 

new from time to time at their pleasure. And ateo 

that they and their successors, by the same name, 

shall and may have full power and authority to erect 

and build out of their common funds, or by any other 

ways or means, for the use of the Corporation hereby 

May build any erected, any house, houses or other buildings, as they 

house or houaes.gjjg^^ think necessary and convenient. And for the 

better carrying into execution the purposes aforesaid, 

our royal will and pleasure is, and we do nereby give and 

erant to the Corporation of the Chamber of Commerce in 

the City of New- York, in America, and their successors 

for ever, that there shall be for ever hereafter belonging 

For ever toto the said Corporation, one President, on6 or more 

dJnt, ^^'onf^r Vice-President or Vice-Presidents, one or more Treasurer 

more vicePrea- or Treasurers, and one Secretary ; and for the more 

idents, one or. ,. ^ ' . . ^ ^.•' ' i -n j 

more Treasur- immediate Carrying into execution our royal will and 
Secretar^ °"® pleasure herein, we do hereby assign, constitute and 
Appointment appoint the above named John Cruger, Esq., to be the 
^ PresidSt; present President ; the above named Hugh W allack to 
Vi^^Preaw' nf ^ be the present Vice-President ; the above named Euas 
EUaa Deabroa^ Dbsbbossbs to be the present Treasurer, and the above 
Kthony^^Van named Anthony Van Dam to be the present Secretary 
Dam, Secretary, of our said Corporation hereby erected, who shall hold, 
possess and enjoy their said respective offices until the 
first Tuesday in May now next ensuing ; and for keeping 
up the succession in the said offices, our royal will ana 
pleasure is, and we do hereby for us, our heirs and suc- 
cessors, establish, direct and require, and give and grant 
to the said Corporation of the Chamber of Commerce in 
the City of New-York, in America, and their successors 
for ever, that on the said first Tuesday in May now next 
ensuing, [and for the keeping up the succession in the said 
office, our royal will and pleasure is, and we do hereby 
for us, our heirs and successoi-s, establish, direct and 
require, and give and grant to the said Corporation of 
the Chamber of Commerce in the City of New- York, in 
America, and their successors for ever, that on the said 
On the first first Tuesday in May now next ensuing,] and vearly, and 
ki"cve?/yea^^ *i^'6*T y^ar for evcr thereafter, on the first Tuesday in 
meet and chooae May in every year, they and their successors shall meet 
at some convenient place in our said City of New- York, 
to be fixed and ascertained by some of the by-laws and 
regulations of our said Corporation, and there, by the 
majority of such of them as shall so meet, shall by ballot 
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or in such other manner and form as shall be regulated 
by the by-laws or regulations of our said Corporation, And elect one 
elect or choose one President, one or more Vice-Presi- ^more ' v?to? 
dent or Vice-Presidents, one or more Treasurer or Treas- Presidents, one 
urers, and one Secretary, to serve in the said offices for SreS^'and^e 
the ensuing year, who shall immediately enter upon their ^^cretary. for 
respective oraces, and hold, exercise and enjoy the same 
respectively from the time of such election, for and during 
the space of one year, and until other fit persons shall be And untu 
elected and chosen in their respective places, according ^**^^5f"*^°* 
to the laws and regulations aforesaid. And in case any 
of the said persons by these presents nominated and ap- 
pointed to the respective offices aforesaid; or who shall 
hereafter be elected and chosen thereto respectively, shall 
die, or on any account be removed from such offices re- in case any oi 
spectively before the time of their respective appointed ^tare'^^oSiceri 
service^ ouoll be expired, or refuse or neglect to act insiiaii die or be 
and execute the office for which he or they shall be so'*°^°^ * 
elected and chosen, or is or are herein nonunated or ap- 
pointedy that then, and in any and every such case, it others nay be 
shall and may be lawful for the members of our said ®^®*^*^ 
body corporate hereby erected to meet at such time 
and times, and at such place and places within our said 
City of New- York, and upon such notices and summons npon notice giT- 
as shall for that purpose be established and directed by ®°' 
the by-laws or regulations of our said body corporate, 
and tnere, by the majority of such of them as shall so by a majority oi 
meet, elect and choose other or others to the said offices ^^^^' 
respectively in the place of him or them so dying, re- 
moving, neglecting, or refusing to act in manner and 
form, and arfter the same method to be observed in the 
annual elections of the like officers respectively, by virtue 
of these our letters patent, and the said by-laws or 
regulations of our said Corporation, hereby giving and 
granting that such person or persons as shall be so elected 
and chosen by the majority of such of the said members 
as shall meet m manner aforesaid, shall have, hold, exercise who shall exer- 
and enjoy such the office or offices to which he or they ^^ JJe fltS^ 
shall be so elected and chosen, from the time of such May following. 
election until the first Tuesday in May then next ensuing, 
and until other or others be legally cnosen in his or their 
place and stead, as fully and amply, to all intents and 
purposes whatsoever, as the )>erson or persons in whose 
place he or they shall be chosen might or could have done 
by virtue of these presents. And our will and pleasure 
is, and we do hereby for us, our heirs and successors, 
ordain, direct and require, that every President, Vice- 
President, Treasurer and Secretary to be elected by virtue 
of these presents, shall, before they act in their respective 
offices, take an oath or affirmation to be to them admin- 
istered by the President, or in his absence, by one of the 
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Officers to Vice-Presidents of the preceding year, (who are hereljy 
a^m^tion^i^ authorized to administer the same,) for the faithful and 
d7nt \^»? \^cel^^*® execution of their respective offices during their con- 
prcbident. for tinuance in the same respectively. And we do further, 
Sa^i^o'^^their^^^ ^^> ^"'' ^^^^^ and successors, give and grant to the 
duly. Corporation of the Chamber of Commerce in the City of 

New- York, in America, and their successors for ever, that 
besides the annual meeting of our said Corporation herein 
TheflretTueB- before directed and appointed to be held on the first 
etwy ycar?^ ^Tuesday in May in every year, it shall and may be law- 
ful for them, their heirs and successors, for ever hereafter, 
for promoting and carrying into execution the laudable 
intents and designs aforesaid, and for the transacting the 
business and concerns of our said Corporation, to meet 
together on the first Tuesday in every month, for ever, at 
such place or places in our said City of New- York as 
shall for that purpose be established, fixed, ascertained and 
appointed by the by-laws and regulations of our said Cor- 
poration ; and that the members of our said Corporation 
being so met, or so many of them in number at the least 
as shall by the by-laws or ordinances of our said Corpo- 
ration be for that purpose from time to time established, 
directed, ordained or appointed, shall, together with the 
The President President or any one of the Vice-Presidents of our said 
tbe *A^ce?Pre8*i- Corporation for the time being, be a legal meeting of our 
• w^bi^fthe®^^^ Corporation ; and they or the ma]or part of them so 
members as the met, shall have full power and authority to adjourn from 
to'^be'a^i!^<^ay to day, or for any other time, as the business of our 
m««tingto ad- gaid Corporation may require, and to do, execute and per- 
£3ay. ™ *^ form all and every act and acts, thing and things whatso- 
ever which the said Corporation of the Chamber of Com- 
merce in the City of New- York, in America, are or shall 
gd^^^^transact Yyj these our letters patent be authorized to do, act or 
' transact, in as full and ample manner as if all and every 

of the members of the said Corporation were present. 
And that at any such legal meeting of the said Corpora- 
tion, they shall and may in writing, under the common 
seal, make, frame, constitute, establish and ordain, from 
time to time, and at all times hereafter, such laws, consti- 
tutions, ordinances, regulations and statutes, for the 
better government of the officers and members of the 
said Corporation, for fixing and ascertaining the places 
* of meeting of our said Corporation as aforesaid, and for 

' * regulating all other their affairs and business as they, or 

the major part of them so legally met, shall judge best 
for the general good of the said Corporation, and profit- 
able for the more effectually promoting the beneficial de- 
signs of their institution ; — all which laws, constitutions, 
regulations, ordinances and statutes so to be made, 
framed, constituted, established and ordained as afore- 
said, we will, command and ordain by these presents fof 
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US, our heirs and successors, to be from time to time and 

at all times hereafter, kept, obeyed and performed in all and be obcyvd 

things as the same ought to be, on the penalties and 

amercements in the sam^ to be imposed and limited, so 

as the same laws, constitutions, regulations and statutes be 

reasonable in themselves, and not repugnant or contrary so ihat thej an 

to the laws and statutes of that part of our kingdom of J^^conte^^ 

Great Britaun called England, nor of our said province the laws of 

of New- York. And, for the keeping up and preserving Sd*New?YoJ£ 

for ever hereafter a succession of members for the said p^^ ^^ 

Corporation, our will and pleasure is, and we do hereby cession of mem- 

for us, our heirs and successors, ordain and give and grant ^**"' 

to the said Corporation of the Chamber of Commerce in 

the City of New- York, in America, and their successors 

for ever, that at any of the stated legal meetings of the at stated nBti* 

said Corporation, to be held on the first Tuesday in every ***" °°^* 

month for ever hereafter, but at no other meetmg of our 

said (corporation, it shall and may be lawful for them 

and their successors for ever, to elect and choose, in such to eltoi m^ 

manner and form, and upon such terms and conditions, <^«*«» 

as shall be directed, oraained and established for that 

purpose by any of the said by-laws, statutes, constitutions 

or ordinances of the said Corporation, such and so many 

persons to be members of the said Corporation as they 

shall think beneficial to the laudable designs of the said 

Corporation ; which persons, and every of them so from 

time to time elected and chosen, shall, by virtue of these ^i^o are to hat* 

presents and of such election, be vested with all the**^ s^t^an" 

powers, authorities and privileges which any member of i^ber is \!aL 

the said Corporation is hereby invested with. And in Jj^j^ invested 

ease any other extraordinary meeting or meetings of the _l_,^^h»M»« 

said Corporation shall at any time or times be judged m^^S™**^ 

necessary for the promoting the interest and business of 

the said Corporation, we do hereby for us, our heirs and 

successors, will, declare and ordain, that it shall and 

may be lawful for our said Corporation to meet from 

time to time, at such days and times, and at such places u> meet 

in our said City of New- York, and upon such notices or »<>**<»» 

summons as snail for that purpose from time to time be 

settled, established, directed, ordained and appointed for 

that purpose, shall, together with the President, or one 

of the vice-Presidents of the said Corporation for the 

time being, be a legal meeting of the said Corporation ; to be i 

and they, or the major part of them so met, shall have 

full power and authority to act, transact, do and perform 

all and singular whatsoever may be transacted, done 

and performed at any of the hereby stated meetings 

aforesaid of the said Corporation, saving and except thebntnot to elect 

electing members, making laws, ordinances and statutes, £w™^di^olis 

and disposing of the real estates of the said Corporation, of real <^ 

And our will and pleasure is, that until the same shall be 
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otherwise regulated as aforesaid, that the meetings of the 
said Corporation shall be held in the great room of the 
Tobe held In building commonly called the Exchange, situate at the 
e c nge. j^^^j. ^^^ ^^ ^^le Street called' Broad-street, in the said 
City of New- York ; and that until the same shall be also 
No act done otherwise regulated as aforesaid, that no act done in any 
lo i" vaSTrun^ meeting of the said Corporation shall be legal, good or 
'ew a vgSJiven valid, unless the President, or one of the Vice-Presidents, 
22ti ^ ^ ^"^ twenty others of the members of the said Corporation 
at the least be present, and the major part of them con- 
senting thereto. And Ave do further give and grant to the 
said Corporation of the Chamber of Commerce in the City 
of New- York, in America, that it shall and may be lawful 
for the President of the said Corporation, at all times 
hereafter for ever, to appoint a door-keeper, one or more 
messenger or messengers, and all such other inferior 
officers as shall by him be thought necessary for the said 
Corporation, and to displace them, and any or every 
of them, at his will and pleasure. Provided^ nevertheless^ 
that no such door-keeper, messenger or other officer 
shall hold his or their office or offices by virtue of any 
6uch appointment longer than until the then next lawful 
meeting of our said Corporation, unless such person or 
persons so appointed shall be then approved of by the 
majority of such of the members of the said Corporation 
as shall then be met. And we do further, of our special 

frace, certain knowledge, and mere motion* for us, our 
eirs and successors, grant and ordain, that when and as 
often as the President, or any Vice-President, Ti'easurer 
or Secretary of the said Corporation shall misdemean 
himself in his or their said offices respectively, and there- 
upon a complaint or charge in writing shall be exhibited 
against him or them, by any member of the said Corpora- 
tion, at any legal meeting or meetings of the said Cor- 
poration, that it shall and may be lawful for the members 
of the said Corporation then met, or the major part of 
them, from time to time, upon examination and due 
proof, to puspend or discharge such President, Vice- 
President, Treasurer or Secretary, from their offices re- 
spectively, although the yearly or other time for their 
respective services shall not be expired, any thing before 
in these presents contained to the contrary thereof in 
any wise notwithstanding. And further, we do by these 
presents for us, our heirs and successors, give and grant 
unto the said Corporation of the Chamber of Commerce 
in the City of New- York, in America, and their succes- 
sors for ever, that this our present Charter shall be 
deemed, adjudged and constnied in all cases most favor- 
ably, and for the best benefit and advantage of our said 
Corporation, and for promoting the good intentions and 
designs hereinbefore expressed, inducing us graciouriy 
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to grant the same ; and that this our present grant, being 
entered on record as hereinafter is expressed, or the en- 
rolment thereof, shall be for ever hereafter good and effec- 
tual in the law, according to our true intent and meaning 
hereinbefore declared, without any other license, grant 
or confirmation from us, our heirs and successors, here- 
after by the said Corporation to be had or obtained, not- 
withstanding the not reciting or misrecital, or not naming 
or misnaming of the aforesaid offices, franchises, privi- 
leges, immunities or other the premises, or any of them, 
and although no writ of ad quo damnum^ or other w^rits, 
inquisitions or precepts hath been upon this occasion had, 
made, issued or prosecuted, any statute, act, ordinance or 
provision, or other matter or thing to the contrary thereof 
in any wise notwithstanding. In testimony whereof, we 
have caused these our letters to be made patent, and the 
great seal of our said province to be hereunto affixed, 
and the same to be entered on record in our Secretary's 
office, for our said province, in one of the books of patents 
there remaining. 

Witness our trusty and well-beloved Cadwallader 
CoLDBN, Esquire, our Lieutenant-Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of our said province of New- York and 
the territories depending thereon, in America, by and 
with the advice and consent of our Council for our said 
province, at Fort George, in our City of New- York, this 
thirteenth day of March, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and seventy, and of our reign 
the tenth. 
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ACT OF REINCORPORATION 

OF THE 

oKj^mber of commerce. 



AN ACT 

To REMOVE DOUBTS CONCERNING THE CORPORATION OP THE Ch AMBER 

OF Commerce, and to confirm the rights and privilegbs 

THEREOF. 

Passed the 13th April, 1784 

ffeMmbia. Whereas, George the Third, King of Great Britaiiii 
did, on the thirteenth day of March, one thousand seven 
hundred and seventy, grant certain letters patent to the 
persons therein named, under the great seal of the then 
colony of New- York, which said letters patent are in the 
words following, that is to say : 

{HerefoUoiM a recital of the preceding Charter,) 

Reciting the And whereas, Samuel Broome, Jeremiah Platt, Johv 

P^^nereforaBBooME^ BeNJAMIN LeDYARD, ThOMAS RaNDALL, RoB- 

Cocpontioc ERT BowNE, Daniel Phosnix, Jacob Morris, Eliphalet 
Brush, James Jarvis, JohnBlagge, VinerVan Zandt, 
Stephen Sayre, Jacobus Van Zandt, Nathaniel Haz- 
ard, Thomas Hazard, Abraham P. Lott, Abraham 
DuRYEE, William Malcolm, John Alsop, Isaac Sears, 
James Beekman, Abraham Lott, Comfort Sands, Jo- 
seph Black WELL, Joshua Sands, Lawrence Embrbk, 
George Embree, Gerardus Duyckinck, Jun., Corne- 
lius Ray, Anthony Griffiths, Thomas Tucbjbr, Johw 
Bbrrian, Isaac Roosevelt, John Franklin, John H. 
Kip, Henry H. Kipp, Archibald Currie, David Cubri^ 
and Jonathan Lawrence, all of the said city, merchaDts, 
have by their humble petition set forth, that the said 
letters patent, and the powers and privileges exercised 
and enjoyed under the same, have greatly promoted the 
commercial interests of this State, and that great and daily 
inconveniences and injury are suffered by the suspension 
thereof, and have prayed that the said letters patent, 
with all and singular the powers and franchises therein 
contained, may be revived, confirmed and established : 
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1. £e it therefore enacted by the people of the State of 
New- York, represented in Senate and Assembly, audit is 
hereby enacted by the authority of the same. That the said 
letters patent, and all and singular the powers, rights, 
privileges, franchises and immunities therein and thereby 
granted, shall be, and the same are hereby ratified and charter of the 
confirmed ; and the said letters patent, and all and every S5l«^SL °' 

, - '., .., i.*^i- 1. ..•' Commerce con- 

Other former rights, privileges, franchises and immunities firmed, 

therein and thereby granted, shall be and remain in full 
force and efficacy, notwithstanding any non-user or mis- notwithstand- 
user of any of the said powers, rights, privileges, franchises ^^ *°LtweOT 
and immunities heretofore had, committed, done or suf- the * i9th of 
fered, between the nineteenth day of April, one thousand ^e dawof ma 
seven hundred and seventy-five, and the day of the passing ^^^ 
of this Act. And the said Samuel Broomf, Jeremiah Members of 
Plate, John Broome, Benjamin Ledyard, Thomas ^jf^^i^P'®^ 
Randall, Robert Bowne, Daniel Ph(enix, JA-Commeroa 
cob Morris, Eliphalet Brush, James Jarvis, John 
Blagge, Viner Van Zandt, Stephen Sayre, Jacobus 
Van Zandt, Nathaniel Hazard, Thomas Hazard, 
Abraham P. Lott, Abraham Duryee, William MAii- 
COLM, John Alsop, Isaac Sears, James Beekman, 
Abraham Lott, Comfort Sands, Joseph Blackwell, 
Joshua Sands, Lawrence Embree, George Embreb, 
Gerardus Duyckinck, Jr., Cornelius Ray, Anthony 
Griffiths, Thomas Tucker, John Berrian, Isaao 
Roosevelt, John Franklin, John H. Kip, Henry H. 
Kip, Archibald Currie, David Currie and Jonathan 
Lawrence, shall and may for ever hereafter remain, con- 
tinue, and be a body corporate and politic in deed, fact Name cf tbi 
and name, by the name of " The Corporation of the E^°of oomi^ 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New- York," >"««». 
and by that name to sue, plead and be impleaded, and to 
answer and to be answered. 



I be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, Namee of tiia 
said John A'lsop shall be the present President, SSiSfSJ; ^^^ 



2. And I 

That the said v\^n£% j^ua^r ouml k^^s vuc Ljico^iiu JL icoAvtcui;, preeldenL 

and the above named Isaac Sears the present Vice- Treasurer tod 
President; that the above named John Broome, the®®°***^* 
present Treasurer, and the above named John Blagge, Their contti»i 
the present Secretary of the said Corporation, who shall "^*'*®*^ 
hold, possess and enjoy their said respective offices, until 
the first Tuesday in May now next ensuing ; and in case 
any or either of the said persons hereby nominated and 
appointed to the respective offices aforesaid, shall happen 
to die, or shall neglect or refuse to act in or execute, or 
shall be removed from such office or offices respectively, 
before the said first Tuesday in May next, that then, ^"<io^/'**"fflcera 
in every such case, it shall and may be lawful for the shau be eiec^ 
members of the said body corporate to meet at such time ^J^%c5"* 
and times, and such place and places within the said 
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city as they shall for that purpose appoint, and upon 
such notices or summons as have heretofore been used 
and established by the said body corporate, and then and 
there, by the majority of such as shall so meet, to elect 
and choose other or others to the said office or offices 
respectively, in the place of him or them so dying, or 
neglecting or refusing to act, or being removed, in the 
manner heretofore used in the annual elections of the like 
officers, which person or persons so elected and chosen, 
shall enjoy and exercise the said office or offices, and all 
and singular the privileges and powers thereto belonging 
or appertaining, until the said first Tuesday in May next. 

3. A nd be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid^ 
That the Corporation of the Chamber of Commerce of 
AH foraier the State of New- York, and their successors, shall and 
Se enjoyed' by may for ever hereafter, peaceably have, hold, use and 
ge^^t Cor- enjoy all and every the rights, powers, liberties, privileges 
franchises, usages, lands, tenements, estates and heredita- 
ments, which have heretofore, by virtue of the above 
recited Charter, been given or granted unto the said Cor- 
poration, by the name of the Corporation of the Chamber 
of Commerce in the City of New- York, in America. 



AN ACT 
To Amend an Act entitled " An Act to bemoyb 

DOUBTS concerning THE CORPORATION OP THE CHAM- 
BER OF Commerce, and to confirm the bights and 

PRIVILEGES THEREOF," PASSED THE 13tH DAT OF APRIL, 

1784. 

Passed Jaouftry 25th, 1854. 

77ld Feople of the State of New- Yorky represented in 
Senate and Assembly ^ do enact as follows: 

Section 1. Such part of the letters patent under 

George the Third, King of Qreat Britain, bearing date 

13th March, 1770, confirmed by act of the Legislature of 

the State of New- York, under date 13th April, 1784, as 

Meetings to required the Chamber of Commerce of New- York to 

dJ^ln toe^ftret"^^®^ on the first Tuesday of each month, shall be so 

week in each altered or amended as to permit of the regular monthly 

p^SenfsiiSi meeting being held on the first week in each month, and 

d m ig T ift t o. upon any day of such week as the President or other 

duly authorized members of said Corporation may desig* 

nate. 

Section 2« This act shall take effect immediately. 
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AN ACT 
To Amend an Act entttlbd " An Act to bbmovb doxtrts con- 

CBBNINQ THB COBPOBATION OF THB ChAMBBB OF COMMBBCB, 
AND TO CONFIBM THB BIGHTS AND PBIVILBOBS THBBBOF/' PASSED 

Apbil 13th, 1784. 

Passed April 15tli, 1861. 

The People of the StcUe of Neuh York^ represented in 
Senate and Assembly y do enact €isfollotos: 

Sbotion 1. The Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New- York shall have power to elect, by ballot, in con- 
formity with the by-laws adopted by the said Chamber, 
a committee to be ^nown and styled the ^'Arbitration BiecUon and 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce," and shall have gSSSJSS? "^^ 
power also to appoint a Committee of Appeal ; and the 
duly elected members of the said Chamber, and all per- 
sons claiming by, through, or under them, may, under 
the limitations, and subject to the restrictions imposed 
by the provisions of the statutes of the State of New- 
York relative to abrbitration, submit to the decision of the 
Committees of Arbitration and Appeal, as the same may 
be constituted by the said Chamber, any controversy ex- 
isting between them which might be the subject of an 
action, and may agree that a final judgment, in a court 
of record, to be by them desigoated, shall be rendered on 
any award made pursuant to such submission. 

Section 2. The Committees of Arbitration and Appeal, 
elected or appointed as aforesaid, shall possess the same 
powers, be subject to the same duties and disabilities Powen nnd 
as appertain to arbitrators by the laws of the State of ***•* 
New- York, and awards made by them must be made, and 
may be enforced, as therein and thereby directed ; and 
all the provisions contained in title fourteen, part third, 
chapter eight of the Revised Statutes of the State of New- 
York, and all acts amendatory or in substitution thereof, 
shall apply to proceedings had before the said Commit- 
tees of Arbitration and Appeal, as if specially incorpora- 
ted herein ; except that the judgment, to be rendered in 
the manner therein directed, on any award made by them 
as aforesaid, that is to say. by the Committee of Arbitra- 
tion, no appeal from its action being taken by either 
party to the controversy, or by the confirmatory action in ragard to 
of the Committee of Appeal, shall not be subject to beJJJJ^^'o'ia^s 
removed, reversed, modified or appealed from by the 
parties interested, in such submission as aforesaid. 

Section 3. This act shall take effect immediately, 
12 
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AN ACT 

To Ambnd an Act entitled " An Act to Amend an Act entitled 
* An Act to remove doubts concerning the Corporation of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and to confirm the rights and 
privileges thereof,' passed April thirteenth, seventeen 

hundred AND EIGHTY-FOUR," PASSED APRIL FIFTEENTH, EIGHTEEN 
HUNDRED AND SIXTY- ONE. 

Passed April 22, 1865. 

The People of the State of New- York^ represented in 
Senate and Assembly^ do enact €k follows: 

Section 1. Controversies submitted to the Committee 
of Arbitration of the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New- York, under the act entitled " An act to amend 
an act entitled 'An act to remove doubts concerning the 
Corporation of the Chamber of Commerce, and to confirm 
the rights and privileges thereof,' passed April thirteenth^ 
seventeen hundred and eighty-four," passed April fif- 
teenth, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, may be heard 
and decided by a majority of the members of the said 
Committee. 

Section 2. The members of said Committee of Ar- 
bitration shall not be obliged to be sworn after the man- 
ner of Arbitrators, but shall, before assuming the duties 
Shall take oath of their office, take an oath before a Justice of the Su- 
«^f ^the Supreme P**^"^® Court, faithfully and fairly to hear and examine 
Court. all matters in controversy submitted to them under the 

act aforesaid, and make a just award according to the 
best of their understanding. Such oath shall be filed 
with the Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Chairman shall SECTION. 3. The Chairman for the time being of said 
adminK^Lith Committee of Arbitration shall have poyer to administer 
to wimewes. the oath to all witnesses produced before said Committee 
in matters of controversy submitted to said Committee. 

Section 4, This aot shall take effect immediately. 
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AN ACT 

To Amend the Chartbb op the Corporation op the Chamber 
OP Commerce op the State op New- York. 

Passed April 6tli, 1878. 

77ie People of the State of New- York^ represented in 
Senate and Assembly y do enact asjollows : 

Section 1. The Corporation of the Chamber of Com- chamber of 
merce of the State of New- York, re- incorporated by an ccive™from £e 
act of the Legislature of the State of New-York, passed ™^cor?Sml 
on the 13th day of April, 1784, is hereby empowered touon or person, 
take and receive from the United States of America, or J^j^l'^^SJJjf 
from any Corporation, or from any person, or persons, ^°^®y ^^ ^^•■^ 
any real or personal estate, also to take by devise or * **°*®' 
purchase any real or personal estate, for the purposes of 
said Corporation, and to convey, lease or mortgage the income of 
same, or any part thereof, the net annual income of ute^norio S^ 
which real estate shall not exceed one hundred thousand Siw.oO'J p^r an- 

j 11 nom. 

dollars. 

Section 2. It shall be lawful for the said Corporation 
to elect, from among its members, at its first meeting 
called for the purpose after the passage of this act, six Election ot a 
Trustees, who, with the President of said Corporation, le^sl^ 
shall constitute a Board, and have the charge and con- 
trol of the real estate of said Corporation ; said Trustees, Trustees to 
at said ^pst election, shall be classified so that two of ^i^eetate^a^ 
them be elected for one year ; two of them for two ^^ ^ -^iaasifled. 
years ; and two of them for three years ; and at each 
annual election after the first, two Trustees shall be 
elected to fill the class of those whose terms expire ; and 
said Corporation, at any regular meeting of the Chamber, 
shall have power to fill any vacancy in said Board of 
Trustees. 

Section 3. All conveyances, mortgages, leases or Conveyaigej 
contracts, of, or affecting, any real estate of said Cor- JS'^?^' con- 
poration, shall be authorized by said Board of Trustees, {^^ -i^SiSSi 
and President of the Chamber, or of a majority thereof ;under8eaiofthe 
and shall, when so authorized, be executed under the ^^ted^by^Pwat 
seal of the Corporation, attested by the signatures of the <i«nt ana secre- 
President and Secretary of the Chamber. *"^* 

Section 4. This act shall take effect immediately. 
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BY-LAWS OF THE CORPORATION 

OP THB 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK, 
IN FORCE MAY, 1907. 

ARTICLE I. 

OFFICERS AND THEIR BLBCTION. 

Thb officers of the Chamber shall be a President, twelve Vice- 
Presidents, a Treasurer and a Secretary, all of whom shall be chosen 
by ballot, and a majority of the votes ($ast at each election shall be 
necessary in each instance to elect. 

At the first regular meeting in May, 1894, all of the foregoing 
Officers shall be chosen, and they shall hold office for one year^ 
except as hereinafter provided. 

As soon as convenient after the election aforesaid, the Vice- 
Presidents so elected shall meet and divide into four classes, by 
allotment, of three to each class. The first class to serve for one 
year ; the second class for two years ; the third class for three 
years, and the fourth class for four yeard ; after the expiration of 
their respective terms of office they shall be ineligible for re-election 
until one year has intervened. 

At the first regular meeting in May, 1895, and annually there- 
after, there shall be chosen a President, a Treasurer and a Secretary, 
to serve for one year, and three Vice-Presidents, to serve for the 
term of four years, in place of those whose terms of office shall 
then expire. 

All persons elected to office shall take the oath or affirmation 
required by the Charter, and shall continue in office as above pro* 
vided, or until their successors shall have become duly qualified 
according to the Charter. 

Should any person so elected decline to serve, or resign his office, 
or his office become vacant by his death, or disability, the vacancy 
shall be filled by an election at the next regular or any subsequent 
meeting of the Chamber, held after such declination or resignation 
shall have been reported to the Chamber. 

No person shall hold the office of President for more than three 
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fiuccessive yearly terms, unleBs he shall be re-eleoted by a vote of 
three fourths of the ballots cast at the election ; and the same vote 
shall be necessary for each succeeding re-election of the same person 
to the same office thereafter. 

ARTICLE II. 

MBBTINGS. 

The regular meetings of the Chamber for the transaction of 
business shall be held in the Hall of the Chamber on the first 
Thursday in each month, (the summer vacation only excepted,) at 
half-past twelve o'clock, P. M. When the first Thursday in any 
month shall fall on a legal holiday, the regular monthly meeting 
shall be held on the Thursday following, unless otherwise ordered 
by a vote of the Chamber. 

Special meetings may be held at such other places, and at such 
other times as the President, or, in his absence, one of the Vice- 
Presidents, according to seniority, may designate, upon the written 
requisition of ten members ; provided that one day's notice of the 
time, place and object of the meeting shall have been publicly 
given ; and also provided, that no other business except that desig- 
nated in such call and notice shall be acted upon. 

ARTICLE in. 

^ MEMBERS AND THEIR ELECTION. 

No persons shall be admitted members of this Corporation but 
merchants or others residents of this or contiguous States engaged 
in trade or commerce, or in pursuits directly connected there- 
with. 

All nominations for membership of the Chamber must bo made 
in writing, signed by one member, seconded by another member, 
together with a statement of the occupation and qualification 
of the candidate, and be addressed to the Executive Committee for 
consideration. 

If the Executive Committee approve the nomination, they shall 
report the same to the Chamber at the first regular meeting there- 
after. The candidate shall be then balloted for;. and if five or 
more negative ballots appear, he cannot be admitted a Enember, nor 
be again proposed until after the expiration of a year from the time 
of such rejection. 

The Chamber may expel any member for dishonorable conduct 
or dealings, but only after a hearing of such member at a regular 
meeting, and by a two-third vote of the members present. iVo- 
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videdy that the Executive Committee shall have recommended such 
expulsion, and that due notice be given by tlie Secretary of the 
Chamber, both to the accused member and to the Chamber at large, 
of the day when such hearing may be had ; and also provided, that 
if the accused member do not appear for such hearing, in person or 
by proxy, the vote may be taken on his expulsion as though he had 
appeared. 

The Secretary of the Chamber shall furnish to each member who 
may apply therefor, and who shall have paid his admission or 
annual fees, an engraved certificate of membership, duly signed 
and authenticated. 

There shall be two classes of members. Resident, who reside or 
do business in the City of New- York ; all others shall be classed as 
non-resident. 

When the number of the former shall have reached fifteen hun- 
dred, (exclusive of Honorary members,) and that of the latter two 
hundred and fifty, no more shall thereafter be admitted, except to 
fill vacancies. 

ARTICLE IV. 

HONORARY MEMBERS. 

Honorary members may be elected at any meeting of the Cham- 
ber, whether regular or special, on the nomination of the Executive 
Committee, and without ballot, unless called for. They shall be 
entitled to all the privileges of regular members, and be exempt 
from payment of any fees whatever. 

The Secretary shall furnish each honorary member, thus elected, 
with a certificate of membership, duly signed and authenticated. 

ARTICLE V. 

FEES. 

Each member elected to the Chamber shall pay a fee of fifty 
dollars, which shall be in full for all dues until the first of January 
next succeeding his election, and thereafter shall pay an annual fee 
of fifty dollars on the first of January in each year. For members 
not residing or doing business in the City of New-Tork the fee 
shall be one-half the above amounts, payable in like manner. 

The Executive Committee may, in its discretion, for reasons 
satisfactory to itself, remit the annual fees of any member ; and it 
may accept the resignation of any member, at any time, if the 
annual fees of such member, to the date' of such resignation, shall 
have been paid or remitted. 
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If the fees of any member remain unpaid for a term of two 
years, the name of such defaulting member may be stricken from 
the rolls of the Chamber by order of the Executive Committee. 

ARTICLE VI. 

DUTIES OP OFFICERS. 

Of the President. — The President shall exercise a general super- 
vision of the affairs and interests of the Chamber. He shall preside 
at all meetings of the Chamber, regular and special, and all motions 
of business and adjournment shall be addressed to him. He shall 
appoint all Special Committees, except where the Chamber shall 
otherwise order. He shall sign all official documents of the Cham- 
ber. He shall countersign the annual accounts of the Treasurer, 
when duly audited. He shall call special meetings of the Chamber, 
on the written requisition of not less than ten members, stating the 
object thereof, and shall designate the time and place at which such 
special meeting may be held, and direct the due notification thereof. 

Of the Vtce- Presidents, — ^The Vice-Presidents, in the order of 
seniority, shall, in the absence of the President, have the same 
power and authority as the President. 

Of the Treasurer. — ^The Treasurer shall have the charge of all 
moneys collected or received for the use of the Chamber, except 
money arising from or in any way connected with its real estate, 
or appropriated for, or received to acquire or improve the same. 
He shall disburse the same whenever not otherwise provided for by 
these by-laws, only upon the written warrants of the Executive 
Committee. He shall keep books of account of all receipts and 
disbursements, and the vouchers therefor, in the usual form, and 
shall produee a copy of the same, fairly stated, for the inspection 
of the members, at each annual meeting. Such a copy of accounts 
shall be duly audited by auditors appointed for the purpose by the 
Chamber, and be signed by them and countersigned by the Presi- 
dent, on or before the Tuesday next preceding the annual meeting. 
The Treasurer shall deliver over to his successor the cash remain- 
ing in his hands, as also any certificates of stock or other securities, 
the property of this Chamber, together with the books of account, 
chest and key, and may require a receipt therefor. In the absence 
of the Treasurer- elect, the same shall be delivered to the President. 

Of the Secretary, — The Secretary shall devote himself entirely 
to the affairs of the Chamber. He shall be the custodian of the Hall 
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and other rooms, and other property of the Chamber^ except its 
real estate, and shall have the general care of the furniture, library, 
pictures, portraits, and of all documents and correspondence be- 
longing to the Corporation. He shall keep such property insured 
against fire. He shall attend 'all meetings, and keep a fair and 
correct register of all proceedings, rules and regulations of the 
Chamber, which shall be regularly entered in the book of minutes, 
after the ancient usage. He shall also attend upon and keep min- 
utes of the proceedings of the Executive and other Standing 
Committees, and shall assist the Special Committees as far as in his 
power. He shall, under direction of the President, conduct the 
correspondence of the Chamber. He shall duly notify members of 
their election, sign all documents jointly with the President, and 
have the custody of the seal of the Chamber for their proper au- 
thentication. He shall give due notice of all meetings, both 
regular and special. When neither the President, nor any of the 
Vice-Presidents is present at any meeting regularly called, the 
Secretary shall, after reasonable delay, adjourn the meeting sine die. 

He shall see to the collection of all dues from members, and 
regularly return the same to the Treasurer, and shall render him 
all required assistance in the clerical part of his duties. He shall 
prepare the Annual Report of the Chamber, under the general 
guidance of the Executive Committee. 

In the absence of the Secretary, the President shall appoint one 
of the members to take his place for the time being. 

ARTICLE VII. 

BOARD OF TBUSTBE8 OF THB REAL ESTATE. 

Mection. — At each annual meeting of the Chamber there shall 
be elected from aniong the members two trustees for a term of 
three years, to fill the vacancies of those whose term of office will 
then expire. The six trustees so elected shall, with the President, 
constitute a Board, and have charge and control of the real estate 
of the Corporation. Any vacancies in said Board otherwise occur- 
ring shall be filled at the next regular or any subsequent meeting 
of the Chamber. 

Powers and Duties. — The President of the Chamber shall be the 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees ex officio, and said Board may 
elect a Treasurer and a Secretary, and appoint such other assistants 
as it may require. The Board of Trustees shall have the custody, 
control and management of all real estate of the Corporation, and 
of all funds and other property appropriated or received for the 
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purchase, improyement, or any other purpose affecting real estate, 
and shall have full power in the name of the Chamber to contract 
for and acquire such real estate as it may deem wise, and to 
improve the same by demolition, alteration or erection of buildings 
or otherwise, adopt plans, modify the same from time to time, and 
make all appropriate contracts therefor and for the management of 
said real estate. The Board may provide for such compensation to 
its appointees and assistants as it may deem wise, and pay the same 
from any funds in its control. No sale or mortgage of the real 
estate shall be made, except by authority of the Chamber by resolu- 
tion adopted at a regular meeting or a special meeting called for 
that purpose. All conveyances, mortgages, leases or contracts of, 
or affecting the real estate of the Chamber, shall be authorized by 
said Board and the President, or a majority thereof, and shall, when 
so authorized, be executed under the seal of the Corporation, attested 
by the signatures of the President and Secretary of the Chamber. 

The Board shall, annually and from time to time, as it deems 
wise, make reports to the Chamber. 

The Board is authorized and empowered in the name of the 
Chamber to execute, issue and deliver certificates of indebtedness 
for subscriptions to the building fund received under letter of the 
Building Committee of May 7th, 1897, or under any other plan for 
providing funds to erect a building for the use of the Chamber,, 
which certificates shall be of such form and contain such provisions 
as the Board may from time to time prescribe. 

The Board is authorized and empowered to receive from the 
Treasurer of the Chamber all gifts and bequests of money or securi- 
ties given to the Chamber in Trust in the way of endowment or 
otherwise, for any object connected with the operations of the 
Chamber, except the Charity Fund, and to invest, control, manage 
and disburse the same as provided by the donors thereof. 

Duties of Officers, — The President shall preside at the meetings 
of the Board of Trustees when present, and -shall perform the usual 
duties of that office. The Secretary shall keep true and careful min- 
utes of the meetings, and perform such other duties as shall be assigned 
to him by the Board. The Treasurer shall be the custodian of all 
funds under control of the Board, shall collect and receive all money 
arising from rents or otherwise, make such disbursements and pay- 
ments as the Board shall direct, and keep accurate books of account 
therefor. All cheques against said funds shall be signed by the 
Treasurer and President, (or, in his absence, the senior member of 
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the Board,) and appropriate vouchers shall be taken for all dis- 
bursements. The Treasurer shall, under the direction of the Board, 
be the general manager of the real estate. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

BTANDINO COMMITTEES. 

The Standing Committees of the Chamber shall be 

An Executive Committer, which shall consist of a Chairman to be 
elected by the Chamber at the regular Annual Meeting in May of 
each year, the Chairman of the Committee on Finance and Cur- 
rency, the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Commerce and 
the Revenue Laws, the Chairman of the Committee on Internal 
Trade and Improvements, the Chairman of the Committee on the 
Harbor and Shipping, the Chairman of the Committee on Insurance, 
the Chairman of the Committee on State and Municipal Taxation, 
the President of the Chamber, the senior Vice-President, the Treas- 
urer and the ex Presidents of the Chamber. 

A Committee on Finance and Currency. 

A Committee on Foreign Commerce and the Revenue Laws. 

A Committee on Internal Trade and Improvements. 

A Committee on the Harbor and Shipping. 

A Committee on Insurance. 

A Committee on State and Municipal Taxation. 

A Committee on the Charity Fund of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Each of these Standing Committees, except the Executive Com- 
mittee, shall consist of a Chairman and six members, who shall be 
elected at the regular annual May meeting. The Chairman shall 
continue in office during the pleasure of the Chamber. The members 
shall be elected for a term of three years, except at the election held 
in 1902, when six members shall be elected, two for a term of one 
year, two for a term of two years, and two for a term of three 
years. No member of a Standing Committee, except the Executive 
Committee, shall be eligible for re-election to the same Committee 
until one year from the expiration of his term. Vacancies occur- 
ring in any Committee may be filled at any regular meeting of the 
Chamber. 

Three members of any Committee shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. 

ARTICLE IX. 

DUTIES OP STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Of the JSxecutive Committee. — The Executive Committee shall. 
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under the direction of the Chamber, have a general control of the 
property and afifairs of the Chamber. It shall act as an advisory 
committee to the Secretary, and direct the preparation of the An- 
nual Report of the Chamber. It shall audit all bills and claims 
against the Corporation and direct their payment, if approved, ex- 
cept bills for salaries and rent, which shall be approved by the 
President, and paid upon his order, or that of one of the Vice- 
Presidents, in his absence, and except all bills affecting the real 
estate or funds under control of the Board of Trustees. It shall 
fix the amount of all salaries and compensation for service. The 
Executive Committee shall submit at the regular meeting preceding 
the annual election the names of seven members for appointment 
by the Chamber to nominate Officers and Standing Committees for 
election to serve for the ensuing year. It shall have power to 
accept resignations and remit fees as hereinbefore provided by 
Article V. 

Upon the complaint by any member charging dishonorable con- 
duct or dealings on the part of any other member, it may, in its 
discretion, report the complaint to the Chamber, with recommenda- 
tion to expel the offending member, but not otherwise ; always 
provided that it give to the member complained of an opportunity 
for a bearing, either in person or by proxy, before making such 
report. 

Of the Committee on the Charity Fund, — This Committee shall 
take charge of the moneys and securities received from Mrs. John 
C. Orbbn, and from any other source, for benevolent purposes, and 
invest and re- invest the same from time to time, and shall have power 
to make distribution of the income thereof among those intended to 
be benefited. The Committee shall have power to fill any vacancies 
that may oocur in their number by death, resignation or otherwise.. 

OF OTHER STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Their duties shall be to examine into and make report upon such 
subjects as may be referred to them by the Chamber, or they may 
originate and report to the Chamber such views as they may deem 
proper for its consideration. 

They shall, respectively, keep regular minutes of their meetings 
and proceedings, in which the Secretary shall give them all required 
assistance, and they shall make an annual written report to the 
Chamber at its regular annual May meeting. 
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ARTICLE X. 

OP ELECTION OF SPECIAL OFFICER8 €MDER THE LAWS "OF THE STATE. 

The Chamber shall elect, in conformity with the laws of the 
State, the following named officers : 

Commissioners of Filots. — There shall be elected by ballot, to 
serve for two years, at a special meeting called for the purpose, 
three members of the Chamber to act as Commissioners of Pilots. 
Whenever any vacancy shall occur by death, resignation or other- 
wise, of either of such Commissioners so elected, the vacancy shall 
be filled at a special meeting of the Chamber, and the term of service 
of the member so elected shall date from the day of such election, 
[as by law of the State of New Yorky passed June 28, 185;{]. 

Commissioner for Licensing Sailors* Boarding Houses or Hotels. 
— There shall be elected by ballot, to serve for one year, at the 
annual meeting of the Chamber in May, a member of the Chamber 
to act as Commissioner for Licensing Sailors' Boarding Houses or 
Hotels in ibe Cities of New-York and Brooklyn, [as by law of the 
State of New- York^ passed March 21, 1866]. 

Council of the Nautical School, — There shall he elected by bal- 
lot, to serve for one year, at the annual meeting of the Chamber 
in May, three members of the Chamber to act as the Council of the 
Nautical School, [as by law of the State of New-York, passed 
April 2^, 1873]. 

Whenever any vacancy shall occur in the above named offices by 
death, resignation or otherwise, except in that of the Commissioners 
of Pilots, the same shall be filled at the regular meeting of the 
€hamber next following. 

ARTICLE XL 

QUOBUM AMD ADJOURNMEKT. 

Twenty-five members of the Chamber, of which number the 
President or one of the Vice-Presidents must always be one, .shall 
be necessary to form a quorum for the transaction of business, or 
to ballot for members. 

In case a quorum shall not be present at the time fixed for any 
regular meeting of the Chamber, the President, or, in his absence, 
the senior Vice-President present, may adjourn the meeting to such 
other day in the same month as he may judge proper ; but in case 
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there be no quoram present at the time fixed for any special meet- 
ingy such adjournment shall not be made, except by consent of two- 
thirds of the members present. 

If there fail to be a qaoram from the absence of the prescribed 
officers, it shall be the duty of the Secretary to declare the meeting 
adjourned sine die. 

ARTICLE XII. 

BULBS OF OBOBB. 

At all regular meetings of the Chamber, the regular order of 
business shall be : 

1. Reading of the minutes. 

2. Report of the Executive Committee on nominations for mem« 
bership. 

3. Ballot for members. 

4. Report of the Executive Committee. 

5. Reports of Standing Committees, in their order* 

6. Report of Trustees of Real Estate. 

7. Reports of Special Committees. 

8. Unfinished business. 

9. New business. 

* 

Members having any motion or remarks to make shall rise and 
address the Chair. All resolutions or propositions, of whatever 
nature, muHt be reduced to writing before they can be entertained. 
The time to be taken by any member in debate may be limited by 
the presiding officer at the request of the Chamber. Each member 
shall be entitled to the floor, without interruption, for such time as 
may be allowed to him. Where reports of Committees are sub- 
mitted to debate, the Chairman of the Committee introducing such 
report may open and close the debate. 

At special meetings called to hear and consider reports of Com- 
mittees ordered by the Chamber, no new propositions or resolutions 
in the nature of substitutes, (except the report of the minority of 
the Committee, if any,) shall be introduced or debated until after 
final action shall have been taken upon the report of such Com- 
mittee ; when, if it be rejected, such new propositions or resolutions 
may be entertained, but no business other than that named in the 
requisition and call for the special meeting shall be entertained,, 
even though unanimous consent be had. 
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Members having appeared in the Chamber shall not withdraw 
previous to adjournment, except by permission from the President. 

Whenever any resolution shall be proposed in the Chamber which 
calls for the immediate expression of its opinion or action touching 
any public matter, and if the same be objected to by any member 
present, it shall be the duty of the President to state the objection, 
and to call upon those who sustain the same to rise, and if one-fourth 
of the members present rise in support of such objection, then such 
resolution shall be referred to a Standing or Special Committee, 
who shall report thereon at the next meeting of the Chamber ; and 
upon the presentation of such report, the same, and the original 
resolution, and the subject referred to, may then be acted upon 
without further right of euch objection. 

ARTICLE XIII. 

PRIVILEGES OP STRANGERS. 

Members may, by ticket, introduce to the Rooms of the Chamber 
and the use of the Library, Newspapers and Magazines, any 
stranger, and such ticket shall be available for one month from date. 

ARTICLE XIV. 

POWERS OP DELEGATIONS. 

Delegations or Committees, which may be appointed by this 
Chamber at any time to represent it at any meeting of Chambers of 
Commerce or Boards of IVade, or at any other Convention, 
meeting or Assembly whatever, shall have no authority, by virtue of 
such appointment, to bind this Corporation to concur in the action 
of any such body ; but such Delegations or Committees shall report 
to the Chamber all propositions or actions of such body for its 
concurrence or dissent. 

ARTICLE XV. 

All proposed amendments to the By-Laws shall be submitted in 
writing, at a regular meeting of the Chamber ; but no such amend- 
ments shall be acted upon before the next regular meeting. 
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THE SUGAR TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Annual Beview^ showing the Import and Consumption of Raw 
Sugar in the United States^ for the year ended December Zlst^ 
1906, compared with the previous four years. 

NEW YORK STATBMBNT. 



Reoiitbd at Niw Tobk fbom 



Cnba tOM,' 

Porto Rico I 

Demeraim I 

Barbadoet 

St. Croix 

Hartiniqae and Qaadaloape 

Trtnidad Island, Jamaica and other BritiabI 

Wettlndiea 

Other West Indlea, Pern and Mexico.. . . 

Braril 

ManUa 

China. 

Java. 

Other Bast Indiea 

Bnropean and other foreign porta 



Total receipts of foreign direct., 

Keceived from Texas 

" ** Louisiana , 

" HawaU 



Total receipts. 

Add stock, January 1 . 



Total supply. 

Deduct exports to foreign ports. 



Deduct stock, December 81 .. . 

Taken for consumption 

Deduct exports of refined . . . . 



Actual home consumption 

Increase or decrease from prerlous year. . 



1906. 



7»1,190 
98,806 
19,581 
4391 
18,970 



11,708 
82,665 
28,860 



181,605 

180'.6i8 

1,298.881 
S«,105 
146,892 

1,894,778 
64,206 



1,448,984 
1,766 



1,447,219 



1,447.219 

8.892 



1905. 



688,961 
71,802 
12,V86 
6,826 
8,994 



10,678 
14,968 
21,206 
84,978 

209^581 

^i89 



1904. I 1908. I 1908. 






1,184,496 
81,821 
205,826 



1,870,648 
6,991 



1,877,834 
606 



1,877,128 
54,206 



6,826 



1,488,827 I 
120.781 I 



1.817,696 
84.862 



666,910 ' 
68.900 > 
16,460! 
8,6121 
8.9001 



2S.667I 
68,806, 
2,4871 
l«.882i 

284',i88 ' 

80^818 



608,182 1 466,868 

69,668 69.890 

86,291 ' 78,820 

10,821 12,970 

8,608 10,616 



62,698 
86,d41 
18,960, 
20,1061 

202*811 ; 

7^9601 



78,165 

88JM1 

68,680 

2,406 

289',908 

26,178 
68,916 



1,178,400 

12,840 

211,516 



956,494 

8,110 I 

206,7901 



1,186,548 
11,700 
147,680 



1,402,766 
16,^54 



1,171,894 I 
38,811 



1,294,822 
81,835 



1,418,110 
3,420 



1,210,205 
2,815 I 



1,886,067 
1,116 



1,414,690 
6,991 



1,«07,890 
16,854 



1,407,699 
5,241 



1,192,536 
8,621 



1,402,468 
218,543 



1,188,915 
98,964 



1,824,941 
88,811 



1,286,180 
8,261 



1,282,879 
63,879 
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GENERAL STATEMENT. 

Receipts of Foreign Sugar in thb Unitkd Statks for the Tear ended Deobmbrr 
3l6t, 1906, compared with the previous four tears. 



Received at 



New- York tODS, 

Boston 

Portland, New-Haven, &c 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

New-Orleans and other Southern ports. . . . 
Pacific Coast 



Total receipts 

Add stock, January 1 . 



Total supply. 
Deduct exports... 



1906. 



1905. I 1904. 1908. | 1908. 



1,869,673 
181,586 



1.8: 



149.998 
361,619 I 348,721 



163,195 I 
155,981 

2,282,054 
59,528 



2,291,582 
1.766 



Deduct stock at all ports, December 81 ... . 

Total consumption of foreign 

Deduct exports or refined 



Home consumption of foreign 

Add Domestic Cane Product 

Molasses Sugar 

*' Maple Sugar 

*^ Beet and Sorghum.. 



2,289,817 



2,289,817 
9,652 



Total consumption 

Increase or decrease tons, 

Increase or decrease ^ centage, 



2,280,165 
268.193 
7,980 I 
6,2(10 I 
432,981 

2,^96,519 I 

266,9v'4 I 

9.78 ' 



161,815 
158,467 

2,142,723 
44,793 

2,187,516 
1,110 

2,186.406 



1,889,916 
169,122 I 

815,895 

288',92i 
118,977 



2,126,878 



2,257,831 
40,446 

2,298,277 
5,451 

2,992,826 
44,793 

2,248.088 
9,743 



2.119,186 

306,267 

12.546 

8,700 

282,907 

2,728..'^95 
82,458 
1.815 



2,2.^9,290 

217,605 

15.000 

18,560 

210,682 



1,168,284 
154,801 

299*,6o6 

781 

158,261 

18i.290 

1,912,917 
85,915 

1,996.882 
4,671 

1,994,161 
40,446 

1,963,715 
5,178 



1,283,122 
165,811 

3381966 

5,540 

149,a6 

166,780 

2,106.499 
98,917 

2,201,646 
1,136 



2,696.137 
219,468 
8.86' 



1,948,537 

29.'J,a97 

20,9;f6 

4,710 

209,104 

V,476,674 

168.490 

6.86 



2,200,510 
85,915 

2,114,595 
8,868 



2,110,727 

310,615 

24.180 

4,900 

194,742 

2,645^164 

280,888 

9.64 



Annual Review of the Sugar Trade of the United States. 

The year under review has in many respects proved to be a 
notable one in the history of the sugar industry of the United 
States. Kot only has there been a great stride in the estimated 
total consumption, but there has been likewise a remarkable increase 
in the production of domestic grown beet sugar, which is now in 
excess of the yield of domestic cane sugar in the Southern States, 
while, furthermore, there has been a new record in the develop- 
ment of the sugar industry of the Island of Cuba, which is the most 
important source of our supply of raw sugar, and is largely worked 
by American capital. The natural increase of population, together 
with the continued flow of immigration, which, during 1906, 
brought over a million to our nhores, is probably the most import- 
ant factor in expanding consumption, while another of probably 
equal significance is the comparatively cheap prices at which con- 
sumers have been able to supply their wants. That consumption 
has been steadily increasing during the past few years is not sar* 
prising in view of the above mentioned facts in connection with 
the general prosperity that has continued to prevail, and which 
always has a stimulating influence upon the consumption of all food 
products. The refining industry has participated in this prosperity, 
out without sensational features, the output of the refineries having 
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been steadily absorbed by the normal requirements of consumption 
at prioes that have fluctuated within comparatively narrow limits 
under the influence of iejzitimate supply and demand. There has 
been, accordingly, an absence of speculation, and the increased 
volume of business has been accomplished without special effort. 
Average prices of both raw and reiined for the year were lower 
than during the previous year, and while the world's production 
shows an increase, the total consumption has been also increasing, 
so that at the close of the year the visible and available supply was 
not as large as at the close of 1905. 

So far as the United States is concerned there is a good deal of 
significance in the gradual increase in the supply of free or partially 
free sugar that is available for the requirements of consump- 
tion. First in importance is the development of the beet industry, 
which, during the season of 1906-1907 yielded over four hundred 
thousand tons, which is in excess of the largest crop of cane sugar 
ever gathered in the Southern States. Time and experience are 
proving the adaptability of the soil and climate of the several 
localities where cultivation has been undertaken for producing the 
best results, and in addition farmers are becoming more expert in 
the cultivation of a crop that requires scientific care and attention. 
It has taken years for Europe to attain her dominating success in 
this respect, and the same patient perseverance here will, in time, 
achieve like results. The agricultural problem is the most import- 
ant, and as this is solved in the several localities where the industry 
has been undertaken the financial profit will stimulate a widening 
field of operation. The most important source of supply is the 
Island of Cuba, which, because of the reduced rate of duty, ships 
practically its entire product to the United States. The possibilities 
of this island as a cane producer are almost unlimited, but the 
difficulty of securing sufficient labor, political agitation, together 
with low prices, have in a measure handicapped a fair development 
of the industry. Thus, while sufficient cane was grown for the 
season of 1905-1906 to warrant a crop of fourteen hundred 
thousand tons, the actual yield was a little less than 1,180,000 tons, 
and for the season of 1906-1907 it is claimed that, although cane 
representing a yield of one million %ye hundred thousand tons of 
sugar were in the field ready for cutting, the out-turn of the crop 
will not exceed a million and a quarter tons of sugar. Except the 
small quantity used for local consumption, this all comes to the 
United States. The political tranquillity of the island is far from 
being assured, when the military occupation has ceased, which, it 
is now said, will be during the summer of 1908, and hence there is 
some hesitation on the part of capitalists in the development of 
this and other industries that otherwise would offer attractive 
investments. There is no place in the world where sugar cane 
can be grown at less expense for cultivation, where its saccharine 
quality is richer, and where the climate is more favorable for 
cutting and grinding ; in other words, where cane sugar can be 
prod need at smaller cost. 
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Furthermore there is an abundance of land adapted to cane that 
is uncultivated, and that with the improving facilities for land 
transportation can be readily made available. A two million crop 
in Cuba is by no means an impohsibility, nor within the next ten 
years an improbability. 

In consequence of the larger shipments sent hither from th« 
immediate sources of supply on account of exemption or reduced 
rates of duty, there has been a material falling off in the importa- 
tions of foreign sugar paying full duty, but the absence of active 
demand from buyers on this side the Atlantic has not disturbed 
the markets of Europe because of a genuine increase in consump- 
tion, which has neutralized the influence of an increased yield of 
beet sugar in Europe and the larger crops available from Eastern 
cane growing countries. This is all the more surprising in view of 
the fact that the total beet crop of Europe aggregated over six 
millions nine hundred thousand tons. 

Further efforts have been made in Congress to obtain more 
favorable tariff rates for Philippine Island sugar, but without 
success, and the consequence is that the bulk of the crop finds a 
market in Europe. The Filipinos ask that their product be ad- 
mitted free of duty, but any such concession has been most stub- 
bornly opposed by the beet sugar interests, which they claim would 
be a direct menace to their growing prosperity, and thus far 
Congress has sustained this plea. 

Of the total estimated consumption of refined sugar the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company distributed about 51 per cent, com- 
pared with 53 per cent, the previous year, the Independent Refiners 
about 37 per cent., which is about the same as last year, the 
domestic beet refiners nearly 11 per cent., an increase of about 2 
per cent., while the remaining I per cent, is made up of 3,000 tons 
foreign refined and 15,600 tons refined from Hawaii. 

The margin between the price of raw and refined has been a 
little lower than last year, the difference being about .829c. per 
pound compared with .078c. per pound for 1905 and .798c. per 
pound for 1904. 

Importations of Foreign, — It is only a few years since the 
only sugar that was really home grown was that produced in the 
Southern States, and which aggregated between two and three 
hundred thousand tons, but since then the Hawaiian Islands, that 
produced nearly four hundred thousand tons, have become United 
States territory, and Porto Rico which during the year under 
review shipped hither 191,480 tons, has been added to our territory. 
From these sources of supply there was obtained during the year 
under review 1,273,220 tons raw and refined sugar, thus leaving a 
little over 1,700,000 tons to be obtained elsewhere. The bulk of 
this, or about 1,157,541 tons, came from the island of Cuba, which 
naturally ships all its product hither, not only on account of the 
t^oncession in duty but also because of the nearness of the territory 
and the advantageous freight rates. The remaining receipts com- 
prised 189,854 tons from Java, 167,189 tons beet from Europe, and 
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smaller quantities from the nearby West Indies and South America. 
The shipments of the Hawaiian Islands to Eastern ports now come 
by way of the newly opened Tehauntepec railroad. The shipments 
from the Philippines, which aggregated 11,734 tons, were all landed 
at San Francisco. 

The sugar refining industry on the Atlantic Coast is located at 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston, and hence the shipments of 
raw sugar are all entered at these ports and are worked up in the 
local refineries, about one-half of the total quantity consumed 
paiising through and being distributed by the New York refineries. 
A refinery is also located at New Orleans, on the Gulf of Mexico, 
which, in addition to the supply of raw sugar received from the 
river plantations, imports between one hundred and fifty and two 
hundred thousand tons Cuba sugar, according to the size of the 
Louisiana crop. A few moderate shipments of foreign raw and 
refined also find their way to Galveston by reason of advantageous 
rates of freight that enable them to compete with domestic refined. 
San Francisco is the only sugar port on the Pacific Coast, and the 
importations there consist of the product of ELawaii, the Philip- 
pines, Java, Mexico, Central America and Peru, but the total 
amount received does not exceed one hundred and sixty thousand 
tons on account of the increasing supply of domestic beet sugar 
ihat, to a very considerable extent, is marketed in that territory. 

As already remarked occasional shipments of foreign refined 
are marketed here, but the margin of profit is so narrow and un- 
certain that there is not much encouragement for such ventures. 
The total importations for the year under review amount to only 
3,961 tons, compared with 5,258 tons the previous year. According 
to the Bureau of Statistics the importations for the past ten years 
have been as follows : 



1897, tons, 88,300 

1898 26,677 

1899 5,950 

1900 24,813 

1901 65,124 



1902 tons, 29,198 

1903 8,179 

1904 10,014 

1905 5.258 

1906 3,961 



The total importations of foreign raw and refined sugar into the 
United States, including Hawaii and Porto Rico, according to the 
Bureau of Statistics for each calendar year for the past sixteen 
years, have been as follows : 

1891 tons, 1,672,523 j 1899 tons. 1,965.066 

1892 1,606.832 1900 1,832,602 

1893 1,667,432 1901 2,040.110 

1894 1,807,84311902 2,1()«.029 

1895 1,597.260 1903 1,959,101 



1896 1,838.480 

1897 1.830,898 

1898 1,580,010 



1904 2,289,081 

1905 2.179,624 

1906 2,301,362 



Louisiana Crop. — The sugar cane industry of the Southern 
States, which is confined almost wholly to Louisiana and Texas, 
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appears to have long since reached its limit, being handicapped by 
climatic conditions that are beyond haman control. With excep- 
tionally favorable weather daring the entire growing season and a 
prolonged mild autumn it has been found possible to manufacture 
a little more than three hundred and thirty thousand tons of 
crystalized sugar, but the total yield is more often about two 
hundred and fifty thousand tons, which is less than ten per cent, of 
the total consumption. It is kept alive solely by the protective 
tariff, and hence it fights desperately every attempt to lessen the 
duty on foreign grown sugar. The growing season is too short to 
permit the cane to reach its full maturity of saccharine value, and 
the grinding season is liable to be interrupted by early frosts 
that spoil and deteriorate the juice f or crystalizing purposes. With 
such limitations no important expansion of the yield of the crop 
can be looked for such as has characterized the development of 
the beet sugar industry of the West, which has now taken 
the lead and will be always a powferful ally in maintaining 
beneficial tariff conditions. The crop of 1905-1906, which is taken 
into consideration in compiling the statistical estimates of this re- 
view shows a considerable falling off compared with that of the 
previous year, which is due to the unfavorable weather which pre- 
vailed all through the season. The cane begins to mature about 
the beginning of the month of October or the last week of Sep- 
tember, and the marketing of new sugar begins without delay and 
continues as long as the grinding season lasts, or until about the 
commencement of the new year. The distribution of the crop 
covers about the same period, and consequently before the end of 
December in each year a very large proportion of the output has 
passed into consumption, the moderate supply that is carried over 
into the new year being distributed through the winter and early 
spring months. The actual marketing and consumption of the 
crop covers, therefore, a portion of two calendar years, and hence 
it has been found difficult to satisfactorily apportion the quantity 
that actually passes into consumption within the limits of each 
calendar year, which must necessarily include a portion of two 
crops, the end of one and the commencement of its successor. 
For statistical purposes, therefore, it is more convenient, and in the 
end just as accurate, to take the entire yield of each crop year as 
having been distributed within the calendar year that closes the 
season. The yield of the crop year 1905-1906 is thus counted as 
having been distributed during 1906. The first receipts from 
plantation sugar houses made their appearance in the New Orleans 
market early in October, and up to January 1st, 1906, the total 
receipts amounted to 187,777 tons, compared with 176,149 tons on 
the same date the year previous, and 171,034 tons in 1903. 
According to reliable estimates, based on trade statistics, the 
Louisiana crop of 1904-1905 yielded a total of about 265,326 tons. 
To this must be added the yield of the other Southern States where 
cane is growing and which has been estimated to amount to 2,867 
tons, and the total for the Southern States will be 268,193 tons, a 
decrease of 36,064 tons, compared with the previous crop. 
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The following table exhibits the yield of the Southern States for 
the past twenty years : 



LauMana, 
Poands. 

1885-1887 181,123,872 

1887-1888 853,855.877 

1888-1889 824,526,781 

18*?9-1890 287.490,271 

1890-1891 483,489,856 

1891-1892 860,499,307 

1892-1893 452,068,627 

1893-1894 595,473,374 

1894-1895 710,827,438 

1895-1896 532,494,650 

1896-1897 631,700,160 

1897-1898 695,101,878 

1898-1899 549.917,417 

1899-1900 329,647,746 

1900-1901 605,577,690 

1901-1902 720,554,948 

1902-1903 737,467,510 

1903-1904 481.600,000 

1904-1905 674.240,000 

1905-1906. . . 694,331,200 



Other 

Southern States, 

PoaDds. 

10,168,400 

22,048,320 

20.229,440 

18,276.000 

43,680.000 

10,080,000 

11,200,000 

15,352.244 

18,565.123 

11.139,074 

12.475,762 

12,850.000 

7,710,000 

4,540,000 

6.476,400 

8.095,500 

8,338.365 

5,863,855 

7,296,818 

6.420,320 



Total. 
Tons. 

85,394 
167,814 
153,909 
136,508 
221,951 
165,437 
206,816 
272.913 
325,621 
242,693 
287,578 
316,183 
248,954 
149.141 
273,229 
325,290 
332,948 
217,606 
804,257 
268,193 



The next crop, that of 1906-1907, or the one that is now being 
completed, will be an unasually small one, and the most reliable 
estimates foreshadow a total yield not exceeding 150,000 tons. The 
receipts at New Orleans, from September 1st, 1906, to April 20th, 
1907, amounted to 146,011 tons, compared with 267,440 tons for 
the corresponding period the year previous. 

MoUuBea Sugar. — One of the independent refineries in Phila- 
delphia, that is equipped with a plant for re-boiling molasses, 
secures a moderate quantity of what is termed bastard sugar, 
which is utilized in the refining process, but owin^ to the smaller 
available supply of Cuba molasses suitable for boiling, the output 
of 89® test sugar was considerably less than the previous year 
amounting to only 7,980 tons, compared with 12,545 tons in 1905 
and 15,000 tons in 1904. 

Maple Sugar. — The spring of 1906 did not prove to be a favor- 
able sugar season and the total estimated yield did not exceed 6,200 
tons, which is a considerable falling off compared with 1905. The 
competition of imitations in recent years has had a discouraging 
influence upon the manufacture of pure goods, but the pure food 
law enacted at the last session of Congress will, no doubt, in some 
measure encourage the production of pure sugar upon the basis of 
more remunerative prices. 

Domestic Beet, — The result of the crop yield for 1906 has been the 
most satisfactory in the history of the industry, not only because 
of the increased quantity of crystalized sugar produced but also 
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because of the better quality of the matured beet as well as its high 
saccharine value. This indicates that beet cultivation as an agri- 
cultural problem has materially improved, and that farmers have 
found sufficient encouragement to increase the acreage, which has 
been about 68,000 acres in excess of 1906. There has been also an 
increase in the number of factories operated, 63 making returns 
during 1906, compared with 63 the the year previous. Sine new 
factories were completed and three old ones were moved and re- 
erected in more advantageous localities. The total acreage sown 
was 399,642, compared with 341,076 last year, and the quantity of 
beets delivered at the factories was 3,728,072 tons, compared with 
2,340,726 tons in 1906, while the sugar produced aggregated 
432,981 tons, compared with 282,697 tons the previous year, an 
increase of 160,384 tons. Three new States have entered the list 
of producers, Arizona, Kansas and Montana, so that there are six- 
teen States in which the industry is being successfully operated. 

The following table gives the production of sugar by States for 
the past four years : 



1906. 

California tons, 79,464 

Oregon 1,807 

Washington 2,232 

Idaho 25,418 

Utah 86,580 

Colorado 153,295 

Minnesota 8,661 

Michigan 79,189 

Nebrafka 18,812 

New York 4.295 

Ohio 8,579 

Wisconsin 16.071 

Illinois 714 

Montana 6,680 

Kansas 6,257 

Arizona 477 

Total tons, 482,981 



1906. 

64.205 

1,1^00 

2,820 

18,201 

21,648 

93,235 

2.760 

54,680 

9,380 

4,800 

4,073 

11.255 



282,697 



1904. 

41,380 

2,760 

2.515 

7,568 

25,526 

50,000 

8,816 

46,450 

13.428 

8,907 

4,209 

9,628 



210,682 



1908. 

60,823 
1,250 
2,218 
8,571 

20,789 

89,841 
8.125 

57,823 
8,780 
4.519 
2.009 
4,911 



209,104 



The following table gives a comprehensive view of the develop- 
ment of this industry during the past sixteen years, showing the 
total production in tons for each year : 



1891. 



1892 12,091 

1898 20,068 

1894 21,800 

1896 26,275 

1896 89,003 

1897 41,110 

1898 84,841 



tons, 5,859 1899 tons. 72,8 



1900 75.968 

1901 165,214 

1902 194,742 

1903 209,104 

1904 210.683 

1905 282,597 

1906 482.981 



Exports. — During the year under review the re-shipments of 
foreign raw sugar, according to the Bureau of Statistics, amounted 
to 3,962,631 pounds, or 1,766 tons, compared with 2,487,235 
pounds, or 1,110 tons the year previous. 
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The exports of domestic refined amounted to 21,619,826 pounds, 
equal to 9,662 tons, compared with 7,692 tons in 1905, and 9,743 
tons in 1904. The shipments were principally to Mexico, Canada, 
Central America, West Indies, Australia and Cape Town. 

Consumption. — The estimated consumption of all kinds of su^ar 
for the year under review, according to the statistical compilation 
on page 6, is considerably in excess of the previous year, the 
increase being 266,924 tons. As already pointed out, the large 
influx of population by immigration, the general prosperity of the 
country and the comparatively moderate prices at which supplies 
have been distributed by retail have been potent factors in enlarg- 
ing the volume of distribution. Moderate prices have prevailed in 
consequence of the abundant supplies available, but although there 
has been increased production in nearly all important cane and beet 
growing countries, the supply has not been excessive or burdensome 
by reason of the increasing demands of consumption in all the dis- 
tributing markets of the world, and it is claimed by some authori- 
ties that the attractive and varied forms in which sugar is now 
used for food is steadily increasing its use in all parts of the world. 
It is not many years ago that refined sugar of the best and purest 
quality was esteemed a luxury beyond the means of the laborer, 
while now it has became a necessity for the poorest son of toil. 

The total consumption of all kinds of sugar in the United States 
for the calendar year 1906 was 2,995,519 tons, compared with 
2,728,595 tons the (previous year, or an increase for the year of 
266,924 tons, which is equal to 9.78 per cent., or on the basis of 
a population of 84,054,000 of 79.73 pounds per capita. 

The total consumption of the United States for the past ten 
years has been as follows : 

1906 tons, 2,995.519 I 1901 tons, 2,414,826 

1905 2,728,595 | 1900 2,180,670 

1904 2,696,187 ~" 



1908 2,476,674 

1902 2.6i5,164 



1899 2,186,248 

1898 1.900,704 

1897 2,208,627 



The relative per capita consumption in this and European 
countries for the last ten years is as follows : 

Orent Britain StoUztT' 

United States. and Ireland. Germany. France, land. 

Pounds. Poands. PooDds. Poands. Poands. 

1906 79.78 

1905 74 70 

1904 73.8 .. 813 32.9 .. 84.4 .. 44.1 

1908 69.84 89.1 43.0 .. 44.8 .. 45 7 

1902 72.12 

1901 69.55 

1900 62 5 91.06 .. 33 9 .. 36 9 .. 60 3 

1899 64 48 

1898 57.85 .. 91.31 .. 80.83 .. 31.00 

1897 67.35 26 26 .. 82.84 .. 52.12 
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The followiDg stateraent shows the distribution of foreign and 
domestic sugar at the Port of New York for the past ten years : 



1906 tons, 1,438,327 

1905 1,317,596 

1904 1,402,458 

1903 1,188,915 

1902 1,282,879 



1901 tons, 1,219,000 

1900 1,127,042 

1899 1,144,523 

1898 949,265 

1897 1.094,147 



The per capita consumption of the United States is based on a 
population of 84,054,000, compared with 83,143,000 in 1905, being 
the estimate made by the Actuary of the United States Treasury. 
Next to Great Britain we are, therefore, the largest jper capita con- 
sumers, but in the British Kingdom a considerable quantity of low 
grade raw sugar is used for feeding live stock and the manufacture 
of jams and marmalades, for which there is a large export demand, 
likewise uses up an important per centage of sugar which is not, 
strictly speaking, consumed at home. 

Prices, — There has been an unusually steady market throughout 
the year for both raw and refined, the fluctuations having been 
within comparatively narrow limits, and compared with the pre- 
vious year upon a lower basis. From January until April there 
was a gradual decline in the value of raw sugar, due chiefly to the 
marketing of the Cuba crop, which brought forward liberal offer- 
ings and an easier feeling on the part of sellers, but as soon as this 
pressure had been removed and holders showed less disposition to 
sell, prices straightened up and gradually advanced until in October 
the highest were made. At this time the offerings of beet sugar 
both foreign and domestic caused a gradual easing off in value until 
at the end of December prices came within a fraction of the point from 
which they started a year previous. Cuba Muscovado was lowest 
in April, when 89^ test was quoted 2.87 cents net cash, and was 
highest in September, when the same grade sold at 8.62^ cents, but 
the average for the year was 3.17 cents, compared with 3.69 cents 
in 1905, which is the lowest since 1902. The fluctuations of 96^ 
test centrifugal followed the same course, declining from 3.75 to 
3.37 in April, and in September selling as high as 4. J 2 cents, 
the average for the year being 3.67 cents, compared with 4.25 cents 
in 1905. 

The same general features have influenced the market for refined, 
and the fluctuations have been much the same as those noted above. 
Prices touched the lowest point for the year during the month of 
May, and from thenceforward a gradual advance until the ruling 
prices for August and September, with scarcely any change, were 
the highest for the year, and from thenceforward until the close of 
the year there was an easier tendency. The average price of 
granulated was 4.50 cents, compared with 5.47 cents in 1905, and 
of cut loaf 5.28 cents, compared with 6.17 cents the previous year. 

Average yearly price of fair refining or 89** test Cuba Muscovado 
sugar for each of the past ten years : 
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1906. 
1905. 
1904. 
1903.. 
1902.. 



$8 17 
8 69 
8 44 


1901 


1900. 
1899 


8 21 
8 01 


1898. 
1897. 



$8 56 
4 05 
8 94 

3 72 
8 04 



Average yearly price of icfranulated (refined) for each of the past 
ten years : 



1906... 

1905. 

1904... 

1903.,. 

1902... 



14 50 I 1901., 
5 4711900.. 
4 96 1889.. 
4 92 1898.. 
4 71, 1897. 



$5 30 
5 57 
5 24 
o 25 
4 73 



The value of raw sugar being based chiefly upon the price of beet 
sugar on the London and Continental markets, a guide to the fluc- 
tuations of this market will be found in the quotations of beet in 
Hamburg and Java in London. The average price for both de- 
scriptions was relatively lower for the year 1906, the average for 
German beet being 85. 6fc?., compared with \\s. ^\cL the year pre- 
vious, and for Java 9«. 8f/., compared with 12«. 8^d the previous 
year. The highest prices ruled during September and October, 
and the lowest during February. 

The following table gives the highest and lowest quotations in 
sterling for ten years : 

Price of 88 percent. 
Beet Root per cwt. 
f. o. b. Hamburg. 



Highest. 

*. D. 

9 6 



1897 

1898 10 2i 

1899 11 3 

1900 11 9 

1901 9 5i 

1902 7 Hi 

1908 8 9f 7 7i 

1904 13 8i 7 91 

1905 15 10* 8 1^ 

1906 9 6* 8 



Lowest. 

8. D. 

8 3 

9 

8 lU 

9 2i 
7 U 
6 



1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 13 101 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 



Price 


r Java Sugars 


No. 14 


-15. floating 


1 


Lerms. 


mgh(8l. 


Loufett. 


8. D. 


S. D. 


11 4i 


10 8 


12 6 


10 9 


13 


11 3 


13 101 


11 8 


11 9 


8 71 


9 41 


7 61 


10 


9 3 


14 9 


8 71 


16 U 


9 


11 


9 



Crop Prospects, — While the buying and selling of spot and 
future supplies is primarily based upon the known requirements of 
consumption, the crop outlook of an agricultural product is always 
an important factor in fixing values, especially where a commodity 
is the subject of speculative trading. The sugar producing coun- 
tries that contribute to the world's supply are distributed over so 
wide an area of the land surface of the earth that they encounter a 
great diversity of weather conditions and climatic influences, and 
hence each locality is entirely independent of the other, so far as 
its proportion of rain or sunshine, and heat and cold are concerned. 
Cane sugar is the product of the tropics and sugar beet of the 
temperate zone. Cuba and Java, the greatest of cane growers, 
are Antipodees ; the beet zone of Europe is nearly five thousand 
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miles distant from the western section of the United States, that 
is so rapidly developing a substantial beet industry. The crop 
outlook for each of these localities is therefore a separate proposi- 
tion, but, nevertheless, it forras one of the units that go to make 
up the whole, especially since the establishment of cable communi- 
cation and steam transportation. The beet production of Europe 
practically dominates the sugar markets of the world, and the 
progress of that crop through its growing period, as well as during 
the time of manufacture, is the most important factor in creating 
the fluctuations of values. 

There was a general increase in the yield of all the important 
crops from which the world's supply is drawn during the year 
1 906, and the estimated supply is about two and one-half million 
tons in excess of what it was in 1905, and the present indications 
are that this increase will be fully maintained for the year if it is not 
exceeded, especially as there is very little talk of over-production 
or any falling off in the requirements of consumption. The last 
two beet crops of Europe have exceeded six and a half million tons, 
Cuba will probably come very close to a million and a half crop, 
and Java will ship more than a million tons, and there is not any 
prospect of there being any falling off in the supply available 
from the less important cane producing countries. 

Beet. — The campaign of 1905-1906 fully realized the estimates 
given out a year ago, the yield aggregating very nearly seven 
million tons. The next campaign, that of 1906-1907, has been 
equally successful, a favorable growing season, the high test of the 
juice and good weather for fabrication have contributed to excel- 
lent results shown in the table below. It is as yet too early for 
any reliable information of the 1907-1908 crop, the fabrication of 
which will commence next October. There are indications that 
there will be an increase of acreage in Germany. The increasing 
yield of Russia has been noteworthy. 

The following table gives the latest estimates for the campaign 
which is about completed, together with the actual results ot pre- 
vious crops, according to official data. 

1906-1907. 1906-1906. 1904-1905. 1908-1904. 

•Germany tons, 2.250,000 .. 2.416,186 .. 1,598,164 .. 1,927,681 

Austria 1,836,000 .. 1,509,870 .. 889,873 .. 1.167,959 

France 766,000 .. 1,089,684 .. 622,422 .. 804.308 

Russia 1,450.000 .. 968.000 .. 958,626 .. 1,206,907 

Belgium 280,000 .. 207.189 .. 176,466 .. 209.811 

Holland 190,000 .. 328,770 .. 136,551 .. 128,551 

Other Countries.... 440,000 .. 415,000 .. 832,098 .. 441,116 

Total tons, 6,700,000 .. 6,933,649 .. 4,708,700 .. 5,881,883 

Cuba. — Although the Island has become easily a million crop 
producer, the further development of the industry appears to be in 
some measure handicapped by the difficulty of securing sufficient 
labor to harvest the cane and the political unrest that has prevailed 
for the past two years. These influences prevented the previous 
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crop from coming up to the estimates made a year ago and may 
prevent the present crop from reaching its just proportions. 
The following table gives the yield of the past ten years : 



1907 tons. 1,260,000 

1906 1,178,749 

1905 1,168,358 

1904 1,040,228 

1908 998,878 



1902 tons, 850,181 

1901 686,856 

ItOO 808,548^ 

1899 345,261 

1898 814,000 



The estimated production of the world, so far as the quan titles 
available for export are concerned, may be tabulated as follows, 
with comparisons of previous years : 



1906-1907. 1906-1906. 1904-1906. 1908-1904. 1902-1908. 

Cnba 1,850,000 .. 1,178,740 .. 1,108,958 .. 1,040,228 .. 008,878 

Porto Bico 256.000 .. 218.000 .. 145.000 .. 1^.000 .. 05,000 

Trinidad 50,000 .. 55,000 .. 28,000 .. 44,058 .. 48,000 

BarUdoes 48,000 .. 40,864 .. 41,600 .. 58,061 .. 88,500 

Martinique 40,000 .. 42,281 .. 20,066 .. 28,026 .. 28.0^0 

Gaodaloape 86,000 .. 36,000 .. 86,000 .. 86,000 .. 4t.000 

Demerara 118,000 .. 121.608 .. 101,278 .. 118,282 .. 121,750 

Brasil 260,000 .. 276,000 .. 105,000 .. 107,000 .. 187.500 

JaTa 1,018,000 .. 008,0CO .. 1,006,000 .. 885.561 .. 842,812 

PhUlpplne Ifllandf 150,000 .. 145,525 .. 106.875 .. tK).000 .. 90.000 

Maoritiiu 200,000 .. 188.864 .. 142,101 .. 215,000 .. 160.840 

Kennlon 80,000 .. 80,000 .. 16,000 .. 41,117 .. 86,000 

Jamaica 15,000 .. 12.528 .. 80,000 .. 14.255 .. 18,772 

LewerAntiUea 18,000 .. 18,000 .. 18,000 .. 18.000 .. 12,000 

Pern 140.000 .. 150,000 .. 150,000 .. 140,000 .. 140,000 

Bgypt 60,000 .. 65,000 .. 60,000 .. 00,000 .. 00,000 

Hawaii 800,000 .. 888,225 .. 880,576 .. 828,108 .. 801,062 

Hayti and San Domingo. 60,000 .. 65,000 .. 47.000 .. 45,C00 .. 45.000 

Britialilndia 10.000 .. 12,822 .. 80,000 .. 15,000 .. 15.000 

Louisiana,^ 200,000 .. 268.000 .. 885,000 .. 216,000 .. 208,807 

Argentine B«pabUe 120.000 .. 187.808 .. 128,104 .. 142,806 .. 120,000 

other West Indies 87,000 .. 87.000 .. 80,000 .. 82,000 .. 58,000 

Mexico and C. A 182,000 .. 127,000 .. 126,816 .. 128,007 .. 186,177 

Total cane sngar.tons, 4,627,000 .. 4,580,804 .. 4,844.404 .. 4,088,502 .. 8.001.107 

Total beet ragar 6,700,000 .. 6,088,640 .. 4.706.758 .. 5,874,068 .. 5,552,167 

Total beet angar, U.S. 482,061 .. 282.507 

Grand total 11,750,081 .. 11,806,560 .. 0,068,252 .. 0,008,470 .. 0,548,864 



The next important source of our supply of cane sugar is the 
Hawaiian Islands, which annually produces very nearly four hun- 
dred thousand tons, all of wliich comes to the United States and 
is admitted free of duty. The grinding usually begins in Novem- 
ber and lasts during the succeeding three or four months. 

The crop of Porto Rico, which is also admitted free of duty, is 
graduallv increasing, and last year exceeded two hundred thousand 
tons, l^he grinding season commences in January of each year 
and lasts four or five months. 

Of sugar that pays full duty the largest importations last year 
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were from the Island of Java, which, next to Cuba, is the largest 
cane producer in the world. Last year the crop aggregated over 
on« million tons. 

Prices op Raw Sugar at New York during tde Years 1906 and 1905. 





1906. 


19< 

Cuba 

Muscovado, 

89- test. 


[>5. 


Months. 


Cuba 

Muscovado, 

89* tesL 


Ccntrifoffal, 
96' test. 

3.56(^8.75 
8.3rt % 8.60 
3.39 % 3.50 
3 37 (g^ 8.56 
3.42 @ M.48 
8.47 ® 3 61 
3.7-^ (gi 8 75 
3.80 (p) 4.00 
4.00 (^ 4.12 
4.00 (Si — 
3.61 (§i 3 88 
8 58 % 3.87 


Centrifugal, 
96' test. 


January 


8.06 (a 8.85 
2.87 (^ 3.00 

2.91 (§> 3.06 
2.87 (^ 3 05 

2.92 % 2.1<8 
2.97(^3.11 
^M g 3.25 

3.80 <a, 8.44 
8.41 @ 3.6-i 
8.60 (t^ — 

3.81 (§> .3.88 
8.08 (a 3.^7 


4.375 (^ 4.75 
4.44 % 4.76 
4.19(2^4.625 
4.00 (^ 4.81 
8.72 (8> 4.00 

8 62& (^ 3.75 
3.44 (g^ 3 66 

8.875 % 3.50 
8.00 (gi 3.375 

2.875 (^ 3.C0 

2 875 (§> 3.00 
8.00 % 3.126 


4.875 ® 5.26 


February 

March 

April 

M»y 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


4.04 (^ 5.25 
4 81 (a 5.125 

4 625 @ 4.94 
4.84(^4.626 
4.25 S 4.875 
4.00 (^ 4.10 
4.U0 % 4.125 

8.625 (^ 4.00 
8.50(^3.625 
8.44 (^ 8.56 
8.56(^8.625 


Averafte for the year.. 


3.17 


3.67 


8.695 


4.269 



Prices of Refined Sugar at New York during the Years 1906 and 1905. 



Months. 



January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AURUSt. 

September 

October 

November 

December 

ATerage for the year. 



' 1906. 


1905. 


1 

Cut Loaf. 


Granulated. 


Cut Loaf. 


Granulated. 


1 5.15 @ 5.80 
{ 5 10 (^ 5.25 
1 5.10(^5.80 

5.10(^6.80 
1 5.05^5.15 

5.15 (^ 5.25 

6.26^5.85 
' 5.85 ® 5.46 

5.45(^5.66 
1 6.45 (^ 5.65 
i 5.35^- 

5.85 (^- 


4.85 (^ 4.45 
4.80 % 4.35 
4.85 (^ 4.45 
4.80 (^ 4.55 
4.36 (^ 4.45 
4.45^ — 
4 45 (^ 4.65 
4.65 S 4.76 
4.65 (a 4.75 
4.55^4.65 
4.55(2^- 
4.62 (a~ 


6.55 <^ 6.85 
6.75^6.85 

— Stf.75 

— ^6.86 
6.5!) (^ 6.85 
6.10 ^ 6.65 
5.90 ^ 6.10 

-(a 6.00 
5.80 ^ 6.00 
5.40 (a 5 50 
6.80^5.40 

-(^5.40 


5.85 (a 6.16 
6 05^615 

-@6.05 

— a 6.16 
5.85 g 6.15 
5.40(^5.85 
5.20^6.40 

-^5.80 
5.10^6.30 
4.70^4.80 
4.60(^4.70 

-^4.70 


5.286 


4.60 


6.17 


5.472 
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THE MOLASSES TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Annual lievieWy showing the Import and Consumption of Molasses 
in the Uriited /States for the year ended December Zlst, 1906. 

GENERAL STATEMENT. 

Rbobipts or Forkion Molassib at tbb sbybral Ports or thb ITnitbd Statba forthb 
Tbab kndbd Deobmbbr 31ftT, 1906, cohparbd with tbb preyious Thrkb Tbab». 



Rbcbiyed at 


1906. 1906. 


1904. 


1908. 


Gallons. Gallons. 


Gallons. 


Gallons. 


New-York 


8,165.a37 6,865,898 
2.595,889 1,688.619 

82,090 
2.810.000 8.619.040 
7,077,725 7,025.682 
24H,262 61,031 
118,478 

188,886 41,074 
67,215 22,088 


5,907.910 

879,436 

92,280 

2,568.975 

9,076,932 

171,688 

165,650 

61,154 

1,897 


3,472,962 


Bo«ton 


2,454.(>22 


Portland 




New-Orleans 




Philadelphia. 


12,979.585 


Baltimore 


180,843 


Wilmington. N. C, and Savannah. . . . 
Pacific Coast Port* 


59,570 
70,828 


All other ports 


40.395 






Total receipts * 


20,793.827 18,822,857 
6,888 ' 66,962 


18.925,822 
106,169 


19,209.206 




878,316 






Total sappiT 


20,799,710 , 18.889.819 
32,092 ^ 5,583 


19.081,491 
66,962 


19,586,621 


Deduct stock, December 81. 1906. . . . 


106,169 


Deduct exports 


20,767.618 18,884,236 
9.771 1 


18.964.629 


19,480.858 
36.060 






Total consumption 


20.757,847 ' 18,884.286 


18,964,589 


19.444,298 



Total consumption of foreign molasses in 1906 

Estimated crop of domestic cane molasses. 1905-1906. . 



Total consumption in 1906. . 
" 1906. 



Decrease in 1906. 



.galls, 
.galls, 
.galls. 



80,767.847 
28,781.929 

44,489,776 
52,786,991 

8,207.215 



Total Consumption of Molasses in the Unftbd States for the past 

Ten Years. 



QtUlom. 

1906 44.489.776 of which foreign. 

1905 52.786.991 

1904 46.928,821 

1908 56,780,015 

1902 45,299,740 

1901 51,104.885 

1900 24.688,975 

1899 86,095,181 

1898 82,460.064 

1897 80.690.789 



Gallons, 

20,757.847 

18,884,236 

18.964,529 

19.444.292 

18.891.878 

18.540,545 

6.470.526 

5.821.717 

8.124.920 

2.988.782 
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Annual Rsvibw of the Molasses Trade of the United States. 

There have been no new features of special interest in the 
market for liquid sweets during the year 1906. The importations 
of foreign molasses have been a little in excess of the previous 
year, the yield of New Orleans molasses shows a slight falling off, 
and is the smallest since 1900, and prices for all kinds have rnled 
fairly steady and without important fluctuations throughout the 
year. The molasses trade now comprises all the various by- 
products of sugar making and refining together with fflucoee, 
which is one of the several corn products, and which has oeoome 
one of the most important ingredients in the numerous mixtures 
that are sold by retailers for table use under the general designation 
of molasses and syrup. These mixtures are used exclusively for 
household consumption, and for the most part are put up in cans 
so as conform to the custom now so generally in vogue of dis- 
tributing all articles for table consumption in package form. The 
supply of high testing molasses, both foreign and domestic, is 
gradually decreasing, because planters are more generally adopting 
the central factory plan for working up their cane and are making 
less muscovado and more centrifugal. The by-product is not, 
therefore, as rich in saccharine nor as profitable for re-boiling pur- 
poses, and needs to be re-inforced with glucose to make it attract- 
ive for table use^ The pure food law which was passed at the last 
session of Congress will no doubt correct many of the abuses that 
had grown up in the << mixing" of molasses with benefit to con- 
sumers, as well as some guarantee that the contents of a package 
is properly described by its label. 

Foreign Molasses, — There has been an increase of about two 
million gallons in the importations of foreign cane molasses due 
almost wholly to the larger yield of the crop of cane sugar in the 
principal islands that contribute to the supply shipped hither, but 
more particularly in the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico, from 
which the most desirable quality is received. What are known as 
grocery grades, and the most highly esteemed for table consump- 
tion, come from Porto Rico and the English West India Islands, the 
quality used for re-boiling comes altogether from Cuba, while each 
of these localities contribute the common grades that are used 
for distilling and other industrial purposes. The larger yield of 
the sugar crop in Porto Rico resulted in much larger shipments 
of molasses to the United States, the total being 4,563,016 
gallons, compared with 2,772,463 gallons for the previous 
year, and hence the considerable increase shown in the table 
on page 19 in the importations at Boston, New York and 
Portland, Maine, where these fine descriptions are most sought 
after by the retail trade. Occasional small shipments of these 
grades were also received from Barbadoes and Antiqua, all of 
which were landed at either Boston or New York, The re-boiling 
of Cuba molasses is carried on only in Philadelphia, the low 
testing bastard sugar obtained from the process being used in one 
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of the refineries at that port for mixing. The shipments of these 
grades from Cuban ports were a trifle smaller than the previous 
year, and the yield of molasses sugar was barely ten thousand tons, 
compared with about 12,500 tons in 1905. The falling off was 
due to a considerable decrease in the available supply of suitable 
grades, as well as the poorer sugar yield and comparative low 
average test of the quantity that passed through the boiling estab- 
lishment. A large per centage of the remaining importations con- 
sisted of low testing grades that are suitable only for distilling. 
The shipments to New Orleans were altosrether of these descrip- 
tions, and more than half the receipts at New York were used for 
the same purpose. 

The total consumption of foreign molasses during 1906 was 
20,757,847 gallons, compared with 18,884,206 gallons in 1905, an 
increase of nearly 2,000,000 gallons. As molasses is a by-product, 
the available supply depends altogether upon the yield and quality 
of the primary crop, and the importations are furthermore restricted 
by the fact that itH quality is likely to be impaired by an ocean 
voyage of too great length, especially if stored in the hold. 

Domestic Molasses, — The very material falling olf in the supply 
of New Orleans molasses from the sugar crop of 1905-1906 was the 
result, of course, of the comparatively small yield of that crop. 
The poor results of the season were already foreshadowed when 
grinding commenced, and when the sugar houses had finally com- 
pleted tneir operations it was found that the net results were even 
worse than had been anticipated. The contrast is all the more 
marked because the yield of the previous crop had been phenome- 
nal. The supply of domestic cane molasses comes almost wholly 
from Louisiana and Texas, but the climate of these Stat^ is not 
adapted to obtaining the best results from cane culture compared 
with the tropics, and hence the wide differences in the size of the 
yield from year to year. The crop of 1905-1906 was a lean one. 
This is one of the food products that is likely to be somewhat 
effected by the pure food law passed at the last session of Congress, 
and that will go into operation before the supply from the 1907- 
1908 crop is placed on the market for sale. So much has been 
done in the past for the purpose of purifying, improving and 
mixing, that " straight New Orleans " was not easily obtainable in 
any market. How far these conditions will be changed remains to 
be seen. According to the most reliable estimates that are obtain- 
able, the total yield for the State of Louisiana was 17,683,829 
gallons, and for the other Southern States where cane is grown, 
principally Texas, 6,048,100 gallons, a total of 23,731,929 gallons, 
which is the smallest yield since 1899-1900. 

This small crop is being followed by a yield of still narrower 
proportions, the supply available during the crop year 1906-1907, 
the bulk of which was distributed during 1906, being even less 
than that mentioned above. 

The following table gives the yield for the past ten years : 
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OUUr SouOum 8UU4t. 


Total 


6,048.100 


28,781,929 


8.640,142 


88,902,765 


6,912,114 


27,964,292 


9,216,162 


87,285.728 


7,680,127 


81,407,862 


6,144,102 


87,568,790 


8,192,186 


21,820,976 


5,820,226 


80.272.414 


7,098,684 


29,885,144 


6,886,927 


27,707,057 



TiABt). LouitUma, 

1905-1906 galls. 17,683.829 

1904-1905 25,202,618 

1908-1904 21,062,178 

1902-1908 28,069,571 

1901-1902 28,727,785 

1900-1901 81,419,688 

1899-1900 18,628,840 

1898-1899 24,952,188 

1897-1898 22,241,610 

1896-1897 20,820,180 

Sugar Souse Syrup, — This is the trade term applied to the resi- 
duum of the sugar refining process. A number of years aeo it 
was in high favor for table use, and it commanded comparatively 
high prices, but under the provisions of the present tariff, refiners 
have found it much more profitable to sell to export buyers, and 
thereby obtain the drawback which the Government allows. The 
result is that a very large proportion of the yearly output is exported. 
During the year under review the exports have amounted to 
13,768,990 gallons. 

The following table gives the exports for the past ten years : 



1906 galls. 18,768,990 

1905 12,422,100 

1904 18,898,181 

1908 11,800,258 

1902 18,482,498 



1901 galla. 16,449,358 

1900 12,248,588 

1899 11.848,2r2 

1898 7,527,615 

1897 7,516,222 



Glucose. — This is one of the com products that within recent years 
has become an important ingredient in the preparation of nearly 
all liquid sweets used for food. It is mixed with both foreign and 
domestic cane molasses, because it is said to improve the body and 
color ; It is put up in jars and cans, and labelled com syrup ; it is 
extensively used by confectioners and the manufacturers of arti- 
ficial honey, by brewers and several other small industries, and a 
considerable quantity is exported to Europe. The factories, 
which are principallv located in the West, are managed by a com- 
bination or trust, which, according to the reports made public at 
the shareholders meetings, is in a prosperous condition. Prices have 
ruled unusually steady throughout the year, 4 1 ^ @ 43^ test mixing 
quality selling at $1.91 @ $2.01 during the first six months of the 
year, and then advancing to $2.11, at which quotation it remained 
for the remainder of the year. The corn crop of 1906 was the 
greatest ever produced, aggregating 2,927,416,091 bushels. 

According to the Bureau of Statistics, the export for the past 
ten years has been as follows : 



1897 Ibe. 186,991,779 

1898 228,999,756 

1899 229,694,859 

1900 226,679,962 

1901 175,834,087 



1902 lbs. 104,647,048 

1908 150.779,287 

1904 164.86i?,887 

1905 175,696.797 

1906 174.114.567 



Sorghum. — The cultivation of this variety of cane is carried on 
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to a moderate extent in a few States of the Middle West, where the 
seed is fed to live stock with good results, and the iuice obtained 
from grinding the stalk yields a very palatable substitate for sugar 
or corn syrups, but it is nowhere rained in marketable quan- 
tities, and is essentially a farm product that is consumed on the 
premise*). The National Oovernment, a number of years ago, 
made an effort to popularize and increase its cultivation, but 
without success. The average annual yield of syrup is estimated 
at about 20,000,000 gallons. 

Maple Syrup. — A moderate quantity is obtained as a by-product 
of the maple sugar industry, and a very much larger quantity of 
" imitation '' very skillfully disguised by a strong maple flavor is 
marketed every year, but the total consumption is comparatively 
unimportant. 

Exports, — The exports of foreign molasses for the year amounted 
to 9,771 gallons, while of domestic molasses there were shipped 
6,018,034 gallons, or about 150,000 barrels, compared with 
10,423,144 gallons in 1905. 

Prices, — The value of all grades have ruled throughout the year 
upon a higher level than during the previous year, but with very 
slight fluctuations. The quotations given below are for fair to 
prime New Orleans and for choice Porto Rico. A few oargoes of 
Barbadoes and Antigua were sold at 26 @ 28 cents. Sugar syrups 
ruled steady throughout the year at 15 @ 20 cents. The higher 
prices established during December were for new crop, with the 
prospect of a nhort supply of domestic from the 1906-1907 crop. 

Rangb of Prices of Molassbs at Nbw York during the Tear 1906. 



Jtnaary.... 
F^broAry... 
Marcti 

^:.;::::: 

JUD« 

July 

August 

September.. 
October.... 
November. . 
December.. 



Months. 



Avenge for the year. 



1906.. 
1901.. 



1906. 



Nbw-Orlbahs. 



Centrifugal. Open EetUe. 



18 
14 
15 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
21 



28 
28 
28 
28 
« 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
85 



26.12 
15.6<i 
24.5 



88 
82 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
87 



84 



88 
88 
88 
88 
88 
88 
88 
43 



86.00 
32.41 
84.08 



Porto Rico. 



82 
82 
SO 



80 ^ 89 



80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
82 



84 
84 
8i 



82 
82 
82 
82 
82 
82 
82 
85 



81.54 
».20 
36.25 
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THE COFFEE TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Annual RevieWy showing the Import and Consumption of Coffee 
in the United States^ for the year ended December 31«^, 1906, 
compared with the previous two years, 

GENERAL STATEMENT FOR THE YEARS 1901-1905-1906. 



Reobitrd from Fobkion 

POBT8 AT 



Ncw-York- 

From Rio 

•* Saintot 

*' Victoria 

** B*bU 

•* Cetira 

** Europe— Brazil . 

*' Mild grades 

Baltimore from Brazil . . . 
New-Orleans— 

From Brazil , 

Mild grades 

San Francisco 

Other ports 



Total receipts 

Add stock, January 1 

Total supply 

Deduct exports 

Deduct stock, December 81. 



Total consumption.. 

Increase 

Decrease 

Per centage.... 



1906. 



1,160,548 

J, 917,776 

809,585 

18.901 



1,040,966 
71,000 

1,788.186 

88.584 

258.663 

17.850 

6,462,999 
4,899.556 



Tom. 



10,86-.f,565 
101,990 

10,760.565 
8,828,879 

MJBiiesi 



889.595 
•258,6«) 



1906. 



641,275 
6.999 

686.276 
225,«29 

410,047 
9.68 



Bag», dtc. 

1,089.207 

2,649.819 

259.886 

78,184 

S',968 

912,801 

50,501 

1,265.588 

87.486 

278,117 

12,000 



1904. 



6,581,892 
4,226,507 



10,807.899 
285,319 



10.52-.?,080 
4,8i 9,566 



6,128,624 



Torn. 



899,058 
848.559 



647,617 
15.607 



Bagi^ Ac 

1,678,800 

2,843,118 

848.764 

91.471 

178^057 • 
1,866.682 
205,852, 

1,241,400 

82.458 

284.940 

U.OOO 



Torn. 



8,224,.''82 
2.911,207 



688,010 
858,680 



878,830 

2i7«8 
7.12 



11.18S,f89 
2«^,•i89 

10,840,800 
4,2-^5,607 



6,614,798 



496,742 
171,247 

667.9«r 
17,867 

650.628 
248,55» 



402,06» 
847 

.11811 



Yearly Average Price per 100 Pounds in the New York Market of 
No. 7 Exchange Standard Brazil Coffee for the last Twenty Years. 



1906. 
1905. 
1904. 
1908. 
1902. 
1901. 
1900. 
1899. 
1898. 
1897. 



$8 08 1 1896 


8 20 1 1895. 


7 79 


1894. 


5 51 


1898 


5 54 


1892. 


6 42 


1891. 


8 25 


1890. 


6 15 


1889* 


6 44 


1888. 


7 80 


1887. 



$12 24 

15 78 

16 41 

17 37 

14 48 
16 40 

18 03 
18 80 

15 26 
18 04 



* Fair Rio or No. 3 Bzcbange Standard, which is 160 points aboTe No. 7. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT. 
Rbosipts bt Countbibs. 



RBOnVBD VBOM 


1906. 


1905. 


1904. 


TTnlted Kinfirdom 


Pounds. 

1,594,980 

2.266 

196,481 

861,838 

87,180 

57,090,958 

19,151,769 

5,156,445 

647.816.164 

108,718.480 

12.525.352 

8,638,012 

288^786 


Pounds, 

8,404,992 

1,047,946 

296.974 

532,^08 

15,882 

59,512,176 

26,704.858 

5,081,722 

608,847,602 

94,888.588 

7,700.898 

2,818.888 

21,954 

116,774 


Pounds. 
6,217,729 


France. •«...«•. 


19,128,291 


Germany 


4;846.640 


Netherlands 


877,411 


Other Europe 


2,605,688 


Central America 


50,578,158 


Mexico 


28,856.608 


Weet Indies 


8,768,125 


Brazil 


886,986,697 


Other South America. 


185,125,888 


Bast Indies 


80,055,828 


Other Asia and Oceania 


8,764,992 


Africa 


9,884 


Other countries. ..•..•«••••. 


8;9,667 






Total 


857,018,585 


898,889,852 


1,112.708,546 



Stock at all Ports in detail. 



stock at all PortSt January 1, 1907. 

At New-Tork, of Brazil bags. 8.296,288 

"Baltimore, " 48,748 

" New-Orleans, " 197,782; 

*' Other Ports, •' .... | 

" All Ports, other kinds 286.066, 

Total stock bags, 8,828,8?9 

Total weight tons. 

Stock, January 1st, 1906 ** 



Stock at aU Ports, January 1. 1906. 

At New York, of BrazU bags, 8,881,888 

" Baltimore, *' 45.908 

••New-Orleans, •* 104,279 

•' Other Ports, •* .... 

•* All Ports, other kinds 866,186 

Totalstock bags, 4,897,556 



Decrease. 



.tons. 



258,680 
88,451 



285,829 I Total weight tons, 858,680 

Total stock, Jan. 1, 1905 '• 248,568 

1904 •• 171.247 

1908 *• 152,966 

190i •• 128,868 

1001 •• 57,601 

•* 1900 •• 50.490 

1899 •• 46,780 

1898 •* 48,896 

1897 •• 26.688 



Annual Review of the Coffee Trade of the United States. 

During the first six months of the calendar year 1906 the fluc- 
taations of prices, as well as the distrihation of supplies, was 
influenced by the liquidation of speculative holdings that had b(ien 
hanging over the market for more than a twelve month, with the 
result that values were gradually drifting towards a lower level, 
and operations were conducted on the most conservative lines. In 
other words buying by all classes of distributors was strictly of 
the hand-to-mouth character. 

During the second six months which marked the harvesting, 
preparation and shipment j>f the new crop, operations were con- 
trolled by reports of a large increase in the yield of the crop, and 
varying opinions as to t^e success or failure of the valorization 
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plan for protecting this important indastry, that had been under 
disoassion by the Braxilian Government for several months, and 
was finally adopted and put in operation. 

The fact that during the first six months of the year values had 
declined nearly one cent, per pound, and that supplies in all the 
primary and distributing markets showed a continued shrinkage 
and were in. a healthy and comparatively satisfactory condition 
did not appear to awaken any enthusiasm with buyers, and opera- 
tions continued on a most conservative scale because there was 
generally a lack of faith in the ability of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment to carry out the new valorization law as well as a disbelief 
that it would accomplish its intended result. The consequence 
was that from July to December the trading was of an irregular 
character, and with but a single exception prices were for the most 
part drifting towards a lower level, so that at the close of the year 
the standard grade, No. 7 Rio, was from one cent to one cent and 
a half lower than a year previous. 

The production of coffee, which has grown to be the principal 
agricultural industry of Brazil, has been so unprofitable within 
recent years that something had to be done to place it in at least a 
paying condition. Over-production had caused such a shrinkage 
in values that planters, bankers and Government officials were 
alarmed at the possible result of a continuance of these conditions. 
The restrictive measures that had been already adopted had not 
proved effectual, and hence what has become known as valorization 
was proposed, and after considerable delay and a thorough discussion, 
has been adopted. It consists in the purchase by the Government 
of so much of the surplus of any crop as will maintain prices to 
the planter at a reasonable level. These purchases are financed 
with special loans that are guaranteed by the Glovernment and 
against the pavment of which the coffee is pledged as collateral. 
The expense of interest and administration is to be liquidated by a 
sur tax of 3 francs, of about 60 cents per bag, upon all exports. 
The law was passed by the legislative body and signed by the 
President early in August, but there was considerable delay in 
creating the necessary machinery for putting it into operation and 
arranging for the necessary loans. Before the close of the year it 
is reported that between two and three million bags bad been 
purchased for this account and was in course of shipment to the 
tlnited States and Europe. Up to May 31st, 1907, the purchases 
are said to have aggregated over six million bags, of which a large 
proportion has been shipped to the chief consuming countries. 

The two opposing camps in which the coffee trade has been 
divided since July '1st, 1906, has never been more clearly defined — 
on the one side are to be found grouped importers and those who 
have assisted in financing valorization, and on the other jobbers^ 
roasters and retailers. The latter have stubbornly refused to buy 
beyond their actual wants, although prices have continued to sag, 
desirable grades have been hard to find, and consumption has con- 
tinued fully up to, if not in excess of, that of previous years, 
while the former have preached the doctrine of higher prices. 
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smaDer prospective crops and the real inadequacy of present sup- 
plies, but without avail. Recent heavy losses by outside specu- 
lators have discouraged fresh operations, and hence the general 
dullness that has characterized trade throughout the year. Prima- 
rily this has been due to the conviction that Brazil was once more 
returning to a period of large crops, and the proportions of the 
present crop would appear to abundantly bear out the plausibility 
of such a belief. 

The great increase in the yield of the current crop is found 
wholly in the State of San Paulo, the receipts at Rio having con- 
tinued on about the same scale for the past few years and showing 
but slight variations. 

The rate of foreign exchange in Brazil has undergone but 
moderate fluctuations during the year under review. Beginning in 
January at 16f J. there was a gradual advance to l1\\cL in February, 
and then a downward tendency until in April the lowest point was 
reached, I4id. The remainder of the year the fluctuations were 
quite irregular, lid. being the highest in July and I5ld, the lowest 
in December. The plan of valorization included the regulation of 
the rate of exchange by the National Government, and hence the 
slight fluctuations since the operation of the new law. 

The retail distribution of supplies \h chiefly of package or roasted 
coffee, a few large roasters in this and Western cities monopolizing 
a large proportion of the trade, and their trade marks or brands 
have become as familiar as household words, but, in addition, there 
are a multitude of small roasters, each with their separate brands 
and blends which are made attractive to buyers by the offering of 
premiums with each package, which, no doubt, has its influence in 
stimulating consumption of the cheaper grades. 

New York continues to be the chief coffee port, by far the 
largest importations being entered here, while New Orleans, which 
within a few years has become next in importance, continues to 
hold its advantage, the receipts for the year 1906 having been the 
largest in its history, aggregating over seventeen hundred and fifty 
thousand ba^. The increasing shipments to this port have been 
attracted thither by the advantageous through freight rates offered 
on Consignments to the South and Middle West by the Illinois 
Central Kailroad, that has a terminal in that city. Baltimore has 
practically lost its coffee trade, the importations having been re- 
duced to insignificant proportions. 

There has been a moderate falling off in the trading of options 
owing to the general dullness of trade and the absence of any 
important speculative movement. The total sales amounted to 
18,112,600 bags, compared with 21,242,250 bags the year previous, 
a falling off of about three million bags. Transferable notices 
were issued for 1,076,750 bags and margins were deposited to the 
amount of $16,101,745. The highest prices for futures was re- 
corded in February, when January delivery sold at 7.95 cents, 
and the lowest in December when the same delivery sold at 5.20 
cents. The following table gives the transactions in options on the 
Exchange for the past two years : 
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1906 bags, 18,112.500 

1905 21,242,250 

1904 25,487,600 

1903 18,010,000 

1902 10,662,250 



1901 bags, 8,666,750 

1900 7.442,250 

1899 4.427.500 

1898 4.218,000 

1897 4,028,500 



^pply. — The imporiations of Brazil coifee for the year 1906 are 
a trifle smaller than the previous year, owing to the liquidation of 
large stocks held on speculative account and their distribution from 
warehouse. The total receipts of Brazil , coffee amounted to 
5,129,549 bags, compared with 5,358,988 bags in 1905, while the 
importations of mild grades amounted to 1,33^,450 bag;!, compared 
with 1,234,905 bags in 1905. Thus while the total importations 
aggregate about six and one-half million bags, Brazil furnishes 
a little more than Ave million bags, and the remaining quantity 
consists of the product of Venezuela, Central America, Mexico and 
the East Indies. Only trifling quantities have been received from 
the Hawaiian Islands and Porto Rico. The following comparison 
of the world's visible supply on the Ist of January, 1907, with that 
of the corresponding date of 1906, gives a comprehensive view of 
the relative condition of the supply at that time : 



Stock in Europe 

" '• United States. 

•' " Rio 

" •' Santos 

" *' Bahla 



Total bags, 

Afloat for United States from Brazil . . bags, 

•• Europe 

'• •• " " Java and East, 

*' Europe, *• Brazil 

" *' *• *' Java and East. 

*• " *• " U. S 

Loading In Brazil 



1907. 

5.924,058 

8,828,879 

572,00a 

2,195,000 

64,000 

12.588,982 
596,000 

s'ooo 

45,000 

1,088,000 

10,000 

52.000 



Total bags, 14,877,982 



1906. 
5,821.039 
4,897,556 

294,000 

1,867,000 

48,000 

11,427,595 
410.000 

26,666 
14,000 
694.000 
10.000 
66,905 

12.647,595 



Same time, 1905 bags, 18,916,899 

' • 1904 1 8,757,746 

** 1903 13.212.775 

*' 1902 10.870.980 

" 1901, 7,560,845 

" 1900 7,086,093 

*' 1899 6.600,763 

" 1898 6.857,363 

Consumption, — There has been a moderate increase in consump 
tion compared with 1905, the total quantity used up, according 
to the table on page 24, being 6,931,686 bags, or 410,047 tons, com- 
pared with 6,122,524 bags, or 373,330 tons, a gain of 36,667 tons, 
or 9.63 per cent. Although the importations were less than the 
previous year over 500,000 bags was taken from the stock in ware- 
bouse, beside which there was a falling off in the quantity exported 
of about 180,000 bags. The increase in apparent consumption is 
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due chiefly to the continued large addition to the population by 
immigration as well as to the continued prosperity that has pre- 
vailed throughout our land. The warehouse deliveries in Europe 
likewise showed a moderate increase compared with the previous 
year, the total excess being about five hundred thousand bags. 

The following table gives the actual warehouse deliveries for the 
past eight years : 

United StaUt. Europe, Total. 

Crop year, 1905-1906 bags, 6,806,888 .. 9,984,332 .. 16,741,215 

*' ** 1904-1905 6.687.673 .. 9,475.680 .. 16.168,358 

•' " 1908-1904... 6,853.056 .. 9,280,651 .. 16,133,707 

•• *' 1902-1903 6,847.877 .. 9,118,621 .. 15.966,498 

•' *' 1901-1902 6,663,569 .. 8,853,049 .. 15,616,663 

" ** 1900-1901 5.843,882 .. 8.486.042 .. 14.829,925 

" *• 1899-1900 6.035.623 .. 8.937.076 .. 14,972,699 

*' *' 1898-1899 5,682,636 .. 7,798.268 .. 13,480,904 

Crop Prospects, — Reports of the condition, probable yield and 
quality of growing crops is the important factor in shaping the 
<}ourse of trade in all agricultural products and this is specially true 
with reference to coffee. It is the keynote in foreshadowing the 
relations of supply and demand, and hence reliable information of 
this character is not only eagerly sought for but when obtained is 
quickly reflected in the general course of trade. Notwithstanding 
the many facilities that exist in Brazil for obtaining reliable and 
accurate information of the maturing as well as the growing crops, 
it is extremely difficult to find an authority that i^ absolutely trust- 
worthy, and whose reports and estimates are borne out by actual 
results. Reports there are in abundance, but so much in conflict 
that it is next to impossible to determine the difference between 
truth and fiction, and their multiplicity only adds to the confusion. 

The crop year is counted from July 1st to June SOth, and 
hence, in reviewing the crop supplies for each calendar year, it 
is necessary to consider two crop years, while a third crop year is 
involved in the prospective supply. The crop of 1906-1906, from 
which supplies were received during the first six months of 1906, 
proved to be a ten and one-quarter million crop, which was the 
estimate ffiven in the previous volume of this report. The receipts 
at the chief shipping ports were as follows, with comparisons for 
previous years : 

1906-1906. 1904-1905. 1903-1904. 

Rio Ugs. 3,244,000 .. 2,542.000 .. 4,018,000 

Santos 6,988.000 .. 7,426,000 .. 6,390,000 

Total bag», 10,227,000 .. 9,968,000 .. 10,408,000 

(7ro>/> q/" 1906-1907. — The marketing of this crop commenced 
July 1st, 1906, and hence the second half of the year under review 
was supplied from its yield. The estimates at that time generally 
foreshaaowed a large yield, but it was scarcely expected that it 
would reach the proportions that are now all but a certainty, an d 
that makes it the greatest crop ever produced in Brazil. Durin g 
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the first six months of this crop the most disoouraging reports a« 
to its condition were received, and it was claimed that estimates 
were much exaggerated and leceipts would soon fall off, but the 
stuff kept on coming to the seaboard, and on the 1st of May, 1907, 
they aggregated 17,442,000 bags with two more months of the crop 
year still remaining, so that a eighteen and one-half million crop is 
assured. 

Crop o/ 1907-1 908. — The supply from this crop will come upon 
the market, July 1st, 1907. As to its probable yield there appears 
to be some conflict of opinion. Some are inclined to predict 
twelve million bags, while others are conservative enough to claim 
that the crop will not exceed ten million bags, because the bearing 
capacity of the trees has been weakened by the supply just marketed. 

Prices, — The following table gives the highest and lowest for 
each month of No. 7 Brazil, Exchange Standard. During the first 
three months the market ruled fairly steady with only narrow 
fluctuations, but in April an easier tendency prevailed, which con- 
tinued through June. During July and August a slight advance 
was established and quotations were as high as 8^ cents, but from 
that time forward to the close of the year the tendency was towards 
a lower level, and the final quotation was seven cents, or a loss of 
one cent and a half from the opening price in January. 

RANGE OP PRICES OP BRAZIL COPPER, No. 7 BXCHANQB STANDARD, IN THE 
NEW YORK MARKET DURINQ THE YEARS 1906 AND lOM. 



Months. 



Janaary 

Pebruary 

March 

April. 

Mjy 

June 

July 

Aagast. 

September 

October 

November . . . . 
December 

Average. 



1906. 



Highest. Lowest 



8.0d4 



1905. 



Bighsst. Lowest. 



8 15-16 
8 9-16 
7^ 



)5-16 



8 7-16 



8.20 
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REVIEW OF THE TEA TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
For the Year 1906. 
general statement. 

Receipts at all tbs Port» roR thb Teab 1906 and tbs Previous Three Years. 

Rbobited fbox 1906. 1905. 1904. 1903. 

China lbs. 82,954,024 88.814,095 46,076,308 48,952,069 

Japan 86.686,390 41.838.766 42,762.857 48,491.078 

Bast Indies 8.081.688 6,741,188 7,886.088 6,540,608 

Other Asia and Ooeanift 671,753 833,500 366,061 542,876 

British North America 2,801,201 2,002,758 2,197,209 2,841,759 

United Kingdom...... 8,554,520 7,382.618 7,225,986 6,190,806 

Other Countries .* 287.351 166.225 276,078 28,902 

Total receipts lbs. 89,437,757 96,779,145 106,791,037 103,088.197 

Add Stock, January 1st «.... 62.916,150 51,638,601 90,971,910 

Total snpply lbs. ~ 1<9,695.295 158,429,641 194,054,407 

Deductexportt 1,037,461 903,878 2,197,127 5.114,907 

• ... 148,791.417 156,232,514 188,030.410 
Deduct Stock, December 81st *.... «.... 53.016,150 51,688,604 

DeliTeriee for Consumption lbs. .... *.... 103,316.864 187.a00,80» 

Annual Rbyibw of the Tea Trade op the. United States. 

The moderate volume of the general distributive demand that 
characterized trade during the year 1905 continued with scarcely 
any variation through the year under review, and it would seem as 
though dealers had accumulated an over-supply during the hos- 
tilities between Russia and Japan, ^nd therefore purchased only in 
a most sparing way until these stocks had been absorbed. The 
result was that although the position of the supply was, from a 
statistical point of view, all that could be desired, the market 
generally was unusually dull from the beginning to the close of the 
year, and buying was for the most part of a hand-to-mouth char- 
acter. This was more especially the case when the possibility of 
further hostilities in the East as well as of the imposition of a 
duty became wholly eliminated as a probable factor in shaping the 
course of trade, and throughout the country dealers could not be 
induced to stock up in excess of their actual requirements. 

The table of receipts given above shows that the total importa- 
tions for the calendar year were 7,341,388 pounds less than the 
previous year, the falling off being most marked in the direct 
receipts from China and Japan, while those from India and the re- 
shipmects from Great Britain show a moderate increase. The 

• Not obtainable. 
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following table gives the exports of China and Japan teas for the 
season 1906-1907, compared with the previous four years : 

Comparative Export of Oolong Tea from all Chlna to America. 

Season. 1906-07. 1905-06. 1904-06. 1908-04. 1902-08. 

Formosa lbs. 16,828,837 18,891,667 17,184,676 19,4^6,780 17,505,854 

Amoys , .... .... ... 

Foochows 2.256,647 4,427,268 4,416,226 7,66i,780 6,500.000 

Total lbs. 19,084,881 22,818,010 21.600,801 26,939,56 J 24,005,861 

Comparative Total Export of Japan Tea to America. 

From Hio«a and Tokohaha. 1906-07. 1906-06. 1904-06. 1903-04. 190208. 

To New York, Eastern. Middle and 

Southern Cities and Canada. lbs. 26,718,868 29,009,128 87,599,293 89,322,781 86.689,0 j2 

To San Francisco 6,088,579 8,892,778 4,128.498 5,802,729 8,80-.J.699 

Total lbs. 31,796,947 82,461,906 41,727,786 46,125,510 89,891,681 

Comparative Export of Green Tea from all China to America. 

1906-1907. 1906-1906. 1904-1906. 1903-1904. 1902-1908. 

12,916,884 15,898,897 .. 20,016,591 .. 22.869.880 17,980,818 

Comparative Export of Congou Tea From all China to America. 

1906-1907. 1906-1906. 1904-1906. 1908-1904. 1902-1908. 

6.898,172 7,599.603 8.652,672 8.888,806 .. 16,176.009 

Comparative Export of China and Japan Teas to the United States. 

Sbasons. 1906-07. 1906-06. 1904-06. 1908-04. 1902-08. 

Oolongs lbs. 19,064,884 22,818,910 21.600,801 26,989.660 24.005,854 

Japans 81,79H,947 82,461,906 41,727.786 46,125.610 89,891,681 

Greens 12.916,884 15,898,897 80.016,691 2.\859.880 17.980,813 

Congous 6,893, 172 7,599.603 8,1)52,672 8,888.806 16.176,009 

Total lbs. 70.191,887 78,278.816 91.997.850 108,812,756 97,502.867 

Japan, — The market for new season's tea in the primary market 
•opened at about the same basis for valaes as the year previous^ 
while here prices displayed an easier tendency, and sales were only 
possible at a concession. This condition of affairs continued until 
late in the month of November, when the small available supply 
enabled holders to demand an advance for the lower grades. The 
native packers have recently become quite a factor in the market, 
but their movements have been so erratic that until their offerings 
were disposed of late in the year the very favorable condition of 
the available supply had very little influence on prices. There 
has been an increased demand from Canadian buyers owing to the 
higher prices ruling for India and Ceylon teas, and this fact has 
no doubt contributed to the firmnee>s that has recently prevailed 
and that promises to continue for the 1907-1908 crop. 

Greens. — The market for new teas opened in China at rather 
lower prices than prevailed the previous year, but the increased 
demand for India and Ceylon teas, together with the compara- 
tively lower prices at which Japan grades were obtainable all 
through the year, caused green teas to be somewhat neglected, and 
hence the unsatisfactory results obtained from the importation of 
this class of goods. 
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Firtgsuey. — The supply has been aboat the same as for 1906, 
but while the aggregate receipts for the past two seasons would 
indicate that better prices would be obtainable because of the 
really moderate supply that came forward, it was not until late in 
the year that any material improvement was established, and the 
lower grades of gunpowder, imperial and young hyson advanced 
from one to three cents per pound, but this was offset by a decided 
decline in shotty and full first gunpowder, so that the average 
result was anything but satisfactory. 

^ormo<a.— The market early in the season was about on the 
basis of the previous year, but so many orders for importa- 
tion had been taken from the smaller trade that the available stock 
here soon showed an accumulation of the lower grades, and prices 
have ruled below the cost of importation for the entire season. 
The better and finer grades have been in moderate supply, and 
sales show a fair return, especially for the more recent receipts, as 
the cost at producing markets have been comparatively low. 

Foochow Oolong, — The supply for the present season has been 
about one-half of that for the previous year, and in fat t about one- 
half of what it has been annually for the past ten years. This fal- 
ling off has been because of the disastrous results to importers 
within recent years, and bence there has been very little disposition 
to purchase in the primary market. Pretty much all of the import- 
ations were absorbed by one house at about the 8ame basis of prices 
for cargo grades as prevailed the previous season, while string teas 
have ruled about one to three cents per pound lower. 

Congou, — The importations from Northern and Southern China 
have been on about the same scale, but the small stocks of all kinds 
of tea together with the higher prices for Ceylon prevailing in 
India have enabled holders to realize prices that have not been ob- 
tainable in several years. 

India, — The new season opened in June on a very low basis of 
prices but quickly advanced, until late in September prices had 
improved from 75 to 90 per cent, over those prevailing in June. 
The cessation of the war in Russia together with the small supply 
of cargo grades of Congou stimulated a demand from Russia for 
these description which has continued up to the present time. The 
opening prices for the next season are about on the basis of the 
London market, say about Id, to 1\d. for the lowest grades. 

Ceylon. — The demand early in the season was principally for the 
better class of teas, but later, in sympathy with the lower prices 
prevailing in India, the value of the lower grades advanced from 
three to five cents per pound. With this advance it is somewhat 
doubtful whether the consumption will increase in America, since 
especially in Canada the demand seems to be principally for tea for 
price. 
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REVIEW OF THE WINE AND SPIRIT TRADE OF NEW YORK, 
Fob th^ Ybar 1906. 

The wine and spirit trade, as a whole, has naturally shared in 
the general prosperity of the country. There are always some 
pessimists, but the vast majority of the trade have had an nnusu- 
ally prosperous year, and when their balance sheets for 1906 were 
laid before them we venture the prediction that few if any had 
cause for complaint. 

During the early part of the year the wine and spirit trade did 
not reap its full share of the general prosperity. This can easily 
be accounted for. Congress was in session, as were the Legislatures 
of the various States ; as is always the case under such circum- 
stances, the trade was anxious, fearing that drastic and onerous 
laws might be passed, but with the adjournment of the law-making 
bodies the trade settled down, and during the balance of the year 
enjoyed their share of the general prosperity. The volume of 
business during the latter half of the year more than offset the 
" lean " months of the first half. This is especially true in the 
case of our domestic whisky business, which, during the last 
months of the year, was extremely active at rapidly advancing 
prices. The whisky situation by many is taken as the barometer 
for the trade at large. 

The following were among the most important events affecting 
our particular trade : 

The Bill introduced by Representative Cockban, of New York, 
which provided that whisky could not be tax-paid until it was 
four years old ; imposing a tax of sixty cents a gallon on blended 
whiskies and compelling red stamps to be placed on packages of 
blended whiskies and compelling them to be marked ^^ Compounded 
Spirits." The bill failed of passage. 

The new Sweet Wine bill. This bill ha<.l the support of the 
Calif ornian wine men, and was signed by the President on June llth. 
It permitted water to be added to the wine from which the wine 
spirits were to be made ; it also permitted grape brandy to be used 
for fortifying wine, and fixed the tax on such brandy at three 
cents per gallon. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in his 
report for the year ending June 30, 1905, recommended a tax of 
twenty-five cents per gallon. 

The bill, which is most wide-reaching and affects all branches of 
the trade, is known as the "Pure Food " bill. This bill was signed 
by the President on June llth, and became effective on January 1st, 
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1907. The bill is a general law, but the regulations so far promul- 
gated are of a drastic nature, and if enforced will compel the trade 
to revolutionize its methods. Up to the present writing the only 
point which has been definitely decided is that the trade has until 
October 1, 1907, to work off its old stock of labels on goods put up 
prior to January 1. The Secretary of Agriculture has rendered a 
decision that whisky and spirits are not like substances, which, if 
upheld by the court of last resort, will cause a revolution among 
the blenders, and he says that of coloring and flavoring matter 
together only 1 part to 800 parts may be added. 

The main object of the bill is to secure the labeling of packages 
so they will indicate correctly the contents, but just what may or 
may not be placed upon the labels the Department so far has not 
said further than that they must contain no misstatement. It is 
left for the manufacturer to decide what he will put upon his label, 
and if this does not meet with the approval of the Department it 
will take him to task. This places an undue hardship upon the 
dealers. They would all gladly conform with the provisions of the 
law if the Department would inform them what is required. In the 
meantime they are groping in the dark. 

At present the storm centre is, what constitutes a blend ? 
What constitutes a compound ? What an imitation ? At any 
gathering of those interested there are almost as many opinions as 
there are people present. There is certain to be a long and bitter 
contest over the various points. When these various phases have 
been definitely decided the trade will quickly adjust itself to the 
new conditions. In the meantime the public will go on in the even 
tenor of its way, and will drink that which pleases their palate and 
to which they are accustomed. The one point upon which all agree 
is that the intent of the law is good. 

The next most important piece of legislation enacted by Congress 
and signed by the President was the Free Alcohol bill. The bill 
became operative on January 1st, and provides that grain spirits 
may be withdrawn from bond free of tax and denatured. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue has already issued regulations 
for the denaturing of alcohol. This law will materially benefit the 
spirit distillers, as it will open a field heretofore closed owing to 
the Internal Revenue tax placed upon their product making the use 
of grain spirits for manufacturing purposes, light and power pro- 
hibitive. The trade as a whole will not be benefited to any great 
extent. 

A reciprocity treaty with Spain became effective on September 
Ist, and fixes the duties on Spanish wines, brandies, etc., at the 
same rate as other favored nations enjoy. 

In April San Francisco was visited by the most serious earth- 
quake and conflagration that this country has ever known. The 
whole business portion of the city was wiped out and thousands of 
people lost all they had in the world. Within a comparatively 
short time — nine months — most of the firms have rebuilt and are 
now located in the city. The city is rebuilding rapidly, and were 
it not for the labor troubles the rebuilding would be much further 
advanced than it is. 
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The following is a resume of importations of wines, spirits, etc. 
The figures enumerated give only the importations made at, or 
through the port of New York ; during the past few years, how- 
ever, considerable quantities of wines and spirits arrived at other 
ports of entry. This is due to discrimination in freight rat^s 
against New York, which has brought about the diversion of many 
large shipments intended for points in the interior : 



JBordeaux and JBurguyidy Wines, — In summing up the total 
importations at the port of New York of these wines during the 
past year, there has been a falling off of about 20 per cent, in the 
bulk goods, and a slight increase in the cased goods, as compared 
with the figures for 1905, although when a comparison is made 
with the year previous, the result is not so discouraging as the year 
1905 seems to have been the banner one of the past five. Of the 
total imports that arrived in the United States, of Bordeaux and 
Burgundy wines, about 65 per cent, came in at New York, the 
figures for which port for the past six years follow : 



In tpood. In glass. 

OalUms. Doeens. 

1901 258,420 .. 86,680 

1902 239,700 .. 95,757 

1903 229,860 .. 89,546 



In Ufood. In glass, 

Oaikms. Dozsns. 

1904 207.620 .. 98,267 

1905 251,640 .. 84.085 

1906 212,000 .. 86,205 



Champagne Wines. — The statement made in the report last year 
concerning these world famed wines that, " when importations are 
made that represent the actual consumptive demand for the various 
brands, the business will be on a stable foundation " is borne out 
by the figures for the year just closed, in other words, importations 
were made on a more conservative basis, which accounts for the 
falling off in the imports, in the aggregate, over the two preceding 
years, although in several individual instances a very encouraging 
increase is in evidence which is believed to be due to actual de- 
mand. The appended figures show the arrivals at this port for 
the past six years : 

1901 dozens, 228,779 1 1904 doaens, 308,052 

1902 263,280 1905 287,914 

1903 270,357 | 1906 276,528 

Cette Wines, — While the importations of these wines are not 
very large, they are rather gratifying, as each year since 19P2 
shows an increase over the previous one. The figures given below 
for the port of New York, constitute practically the total importa- 
tions for the United States, as very few shipments are maide to 
other ports : 



1901 galls. 25, 850 

1902 57,080 

1903 27,845 



1904 galls. 34,862 

1905 86,650 

1906 37.986 
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German and Hungarian Wines, — A comparison of the importa- 
tions for the past six years by any person interested in these wines, 
will be a source of much gratification, as every year, with the ex- 
ception of 1904, shows a healthy increase, particularly in wines 
brought over in glass. ^ This is due to the untiring energy of a 
number of firms in this country who have largely increased the de- 
mand for the wines of the Rhine and Mosel, and who, no doubt, 
have been well rewarded for their persistency. It is quite prob- 
able that the imports would have been still larger had it not been 
for the uncertainty which exists as to what may or may not be put 
on the labels, or how the wines must be branded under the new 
Pure Food Law. There exists as much uncertainty among the im- 
porters of foreign wines as to the correct labeling of their wines, 
as among the domestic whisky men with regard to their labels. 
They are anxiously waiting for the Department to take a definite 
stand. 

The following figures for the last six years for New York, which 
last year constituted about 80 per cent, of the total importations 
into the United Slates : 



In iDOOd. In glass. 

OaUons. Dozens. 

1901 384.280 .. 59.613 

1902 428,800 .. 53,617 

1908 498,680 .. 79,754 



Imoood. « In glass. 

Gallons. Douns. 

1904 606,880 .. 84,614 

1905 588,640 .. 77,924 

1906 598,520 .. 83,838 



Italian Wines and Vermouth, — In looking over the importations 
of wines from Italy it is pleasing to note an increase of almost 50 
per cent, over last year, and a further comparison shows tbat the 
receipts in two years were doubled. This happy state of affairs 
applies to bulk wines. Cased goods show a falling off as compared with 
1905 and 1904. This increase in balk wines is not to be wondered at 
when it is recalled with what care the Italian Government looks 
after the interests of its wines before being exported and after 
arrival in this country. The Italian Government has for years 
maintained an Official in New York whose duty it is to see that the 
wines of Italy — and for that matter all the products of Italy arriv- 
ing in New York — come up to certain standards. The best testi- 
monial as to the efficiency of the Italian Government's representa- 
tive, Chevalier Guido Rossati, is shown by the enormous increase 
in the importations of Italian wines since he came to this country. 

It would be well for other countries to follow the example set by 
the Italian Government. 

The following figures for the port of New York are practically 
the total importations into the United States with the exception of 
Vermouth, and of that about 60 per cent, arrives at New York. 



In wood. In glass. 

OaUons. Douns. 

1901 87.766 .. 63.458 

1902 348.480 .. 70,406 

1903 523,840 .. 93,805 

C 



In wood. In glass. 

Gallons. Douns. 

1904 454,400 .. 103,630 

1905 654,780 .. 130,605 

1906 931.300 .. 99,523 
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Madeira Wine, — The importatioa of these meritorious wines, 
while not large, shows an increase in bulk and cases over last year, 
and sum up 3,652 gallons more than the year 1904. 

Since 1900 the following quantities have reached New York. 
Very little is sent to other ports of entry : 



1901 galls. 4,327] 

1902 M36 

1908 2,9261 



1904 galls. 4,936 

1905 7,642 

1906 b,586 



Port Wines, — The importations of port wine in bulk during 
1906 were larger than any other of the six preceding years, and 
exceed those of 1905 by 5,265 gallons. The cased wines, however, 
show a falling off as compared with last year, although aside from 
that the figures show up well as against the other four years. New 
York, the importations for which are given below, received during 
last year about 75 per cent, of the total United States receipts : 



In tuood. In giatt. 

OalUmt. Dozens. 

1901 67.727 .. 1.745 

1902....- 74.583 .. 1,584 

1903 86.055 .. 1.488 



In wood. In gUm. 

Oallom. DoaeM. 

1904 97.240 .. 2,050 

I 1905. 106,692 .. 8,767 

1906 112,957 .. 3,105 



Sherry Wine, — Sherry, the famous product of Spain, is enjoying 
an increasing sale in this country, both in bulk and glass, is 
proven by the importations which appear below. It will be not^ 
that the receipts at New York last year exceed those of the year 
previous by 3,481 s^allons and 1,888 cases, and those of 1901 by 
74,409 gallons and 3,273 cases. While a great portion of the 
sherry imported in bulk is used in blending with whiskies the 
direct consumption is also increasing. At the port of New York 
there were entered about 70 per cent, of the total shipments that 
reached our shores during the past few years. The figures for this 
port follow : 



In wood. In glass. 

Gallons. Dozens. 

1901 476,251 .. 2,704! 

1902 486,459 .. 3,947 

1903 539,377 .. 3,937 1 



In tDOod. In glass. 

Gallons. Dozens. 

1904 510,887 .. 3,117 

1905 547,179 .. 4,089 

1906 550,660 .. 5,977 



Spanish Ped Wine, — The importations of Tarragona wine for 
the current year show a diminution of 3,107 gallons at the port of 
New York, as compared with the figures for 1905. Of the total 
United States receipts about 75 per cent, were made at this port. 
Below are given the imports at New York for the past six years : 



1901 galls. 54,898 

1902 49,506 

1903 39,148 



1904 galls. 57,674 

1905 62.648 

1906 59,541 



Brandy. — It is a pleasure to note the revival of this world- 
renowned product of the Charente in the United States, the impor- 
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tations at New York alone having increased 16,367 cases during the 
past year over 1905. The receipts of cased goods since 1900 show 
a gradual increase each year. During the past few years a number 
of Cognac brandy shippers have entered this market, and they, 
together with the firms that are well known here through adver* 
tising and other means, are rehabilitating the brandy business in 
this country, and it is hoped that before long this spirit will again 
enjoy the reputation and sale it did prior to the time of the 
destruction of the vines by phylloxera. An enemy the brandy 
trade of this country has to combat is the imitator. Counterfeiting 
of the leading marks is carried on to a very great extent, and al- 
though vast sums of money have been spent and action has been 
brought in the courts, there has been but little relief. If imitating 
could be prevented or reduced to a small amount, the sales of 
Cognac brandy would increase very considerably. The figures 
which follow are for New York, and comprise about 65 per cent, 
of the total imports into the United States during the past few 
years : 



In wood. In glass. 

QaUons. Dozens. 

1901 85,354 .. 85.275 

1902 78,789 .. 43,993 

1903 88,803 .. 48.442 



In wood. In glass, 

Oallons. Douns. 

1904 86,781 .. 51,979 

1905 76,908 .. 56,832 

1906 84,492 .. 73,199 



British Gin, — Another encouraging feature of the trade is the 
great advance that has been made by the importers of British gin 
during the past few years. The showing is a very creditable one, 
aH can be seen from the figures below, which are for the port of 
New York only, and which comprise about 60 per cent, of the total 
imports : 



In tDood, In glass. 

Qallons. Dozens. 

1901 41.756 .. 51.799 

1902 49.821 .. 56,648 

1903 40.695 .. 62,792 



In wood. In glass. 

Oallons, Dozens, 

1904 39,636 .. 74.547 

1905 86,395 .. 91,740 

1906 27.126 .. 108,641 



Holland Gin. — The importations of Holland gin again show a 
slight falling off, when compared with those of the two preceding 
years. 

This is scarcely to be wondered at when we take into considera- 
tion the duty which the domestic manufacturers have in their 
favor, and the fact that most of these gins are distilled by men 
who have been practical distillers in Holland. 

Under these conditions it hardly seems probable that the imports 
of Holland gin will ever reach the figures that they did in years 
past. 

The figures given are for the past six years. New York received 
about 65 per cent, of the total importations during 1906 : 



In wood. 
Oallons. 

1901 38,461 

1902 38,733 

1903 46,456 



In glass. 
Dozens. 



In wood. 
Gallons. 



10,828 1904 33,465 

14.712 1905 26.081 

16,282 11906 23.347 



In glafs. 
Dozens. 

15.996 
18,075 
18,280 
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Scotch and Irish Whisky. — The importations of Scotch ant? 
Irish whisky during 1906 show a gratifying increase over the pre- 
ceding year. Scotch whisky, like brandy, has seen many new firm* 
enter the field during the last few years, and the endeavor of eacii 
one to make popular his brand in this country, together with the 
vast amount of money spent every year by the established hous^rs, 
has created a large demand for this product of the still. 

What effect the agitation in England and the Pure Food Law in 
this country is going to have upon the importations into this 
country, it is too early to even hazard an opinion. The opinion ex- 
presed in the report for the year 1905 still holds that those shippers 
who ship the best values and who advertise their brands the best 
will be the ones to reap the largest reward from their efforts. 
Advertising alone can never make a success for an inferior article. 
We believe that the shippers have at last realized the fact that the 
consumers of this country are quite as exacting as those of their 
home country. The consequence is that they have all improved 
the quality of the goods that they ship to this market. If a law 
is ever passed making it a misdemeanor to refill bottles, we look 
for a large increase in the importations of Scotch whisky in glass. 

The figures given herewith are for New York, at which port 
were received about 65 per cent, of the total imports of Scotch 
and Irish whisky during 1906 : 



In wood. In gUut. 

Galloni, Dozens. 

1901 60,899 .. 100,145 • 

1902 84,274 . . 116,706 

1908 66,648 .. 118,186 



[ In tDOOd. In qIom. 

Gallons. Dotens. 

1904 62,126 .. 182,698 

1905 59,540 .. 127,900 

1906 50,582 .. 186,546 



Cordials — The importations of cordials at New York are well 
deserving of note. A glance at the table below will give an idea 
as to the popularity of these beverages to-day. In 1905 the figures 
summed up to 112,981 cases, and daring the past year reached 
141,825 cases, an increase of 28,844 cases. In 1901 the totals footed 
up to 57,252 cases, as against 141,825 cases in 1906, an increase of 
84,573 cases. 

The figures for New York comprise about 70 per cent, of the 
total imports into the United States : 



1901 cases, 57,252 

1902 84,205 

1908 89,439 



1904 cases, 90,504 

1905 112.981 

1906 141,825 



Jamaica and St. Croix Hums. — The importations of Jamaica 
and St. Croix rums show little over 1905. Jamaica rum has in> 
creased somewhat in bulk but fallen off in cases. The rums dis- 
tilled at home are of such a high order of merit that it hardly 
seems possible to look for any increase in the importations of foreign 
rums. Some of the domestic rum distillers have chemists who 
scrutinize most carefully each step in the process of manufacture 
from beginning to end, this, combined with the most modem appli- 
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ances for distillation, places them in a position to supply praotioally 
ail the demand there is for this class of beverage. 

The following are the importations at New York, which received 
practically all the imports, very few shipments going to other 
ports : 



IntDovd. 

OaUoM. 

1901 Jamaica, 21,287 

1902 86.679 

1903 22,028 



Ingiatt. Imoood. IngUus. 

Doz«u, I OaUont, Dozens. 

418 1904 Jamaica, 25,386 .. 1,234 

735 1905 24,762 .. 677 

895 1906 28.053 .. 731 



1901 St. Croix, 

1902 

1903 



JniDOOd. 
Oaliont, 

18,874 
7,933 
8,291 



1904 St. Croix, 

1905 

1906 



In wood. 
Oallons. 

8,651 
7,814 
5,592 



Ales and Been, — The importations of both British and German 
ales and beer show a healthy increase. The increase in the former 
instance is principally in stout. German beer shipments to this 
country daring 1906 amounted to more than 50,000 barrels over 
the year before. This, however, constitutes practically the total in- 
crease into the United States, as little or none is sent to other 
ports ; not so with British ale and stout, of which only about 60 per 
cent, reaches New York. The figures for this port are : 





in bulk. 


PaekoQM 
bolU€d. 




Package 
in bulk. 


Packages 
bottUd. 


British, 1903... 
German, 1903.. 
British, 1904. . 
Oerman, 1904. . 


. 14,140 
. 157,937 

.. 14,842 
. 181,034 


. 39,293 
. 1.031 
. 40.914 
. 1,398 


British, 1905... 
German, 1905. . 
British, 1906. . . 
German, 1906.. 


. 17,261 
. 204,733 
. 16,559 
. 256,328 


. 50,838 
673 

. 99,442 
865 



Ginger Ale, — The importations into New York aj*e about the 
same as 1905. This port received about 75 per cent, of the total 
importations. The arrivals at New York follow : 

1901 pkgs. 21,459 | 1904 pkgs. 20,213 

1902 21,019 1905 23.660 

1903 21,510 I 1906 24,557 



Mineral Water, — The importations at New York show a falling 
off of 9,022 packages over 1905. This is probably due to the numer- 
ous domestic mineral waters on this market and the large sums 
spent to popularize them The imports into New York comprise 
about 70 per cent, of the total shipments into the United States. 
The figures for this port follow : 



1901 pkgs. 127.088 

1902 124,703 

1903 156,085 



1904 pkgs. 154,381 

1905 156,614 

1906 147,592 



Californian Wine, — The arrivals of Californian wine by water 
show a decided falling off during 1906. This, however, was to 
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have been expected, owing to the recent disaster in San Francisco* 
where a great many gallons were lost. It is, therefore, hardly fair 
to make a comparison with former years. Many shipments are also 
sent by rail across the continent. The shipments received at New 
York are : 



1901 galls. 8,889,845 11904 galls. 8,641,700 

1902 ;.. 8,407.445 | 1905 3,848,550 

1908 8,481,890 11906 1,887,900 



Alcohol — The number of barrels of alcohol which arrived at 
New York during each of the past six years was : 



1901 bbls. 127. 146 

1902 188,487 

1908 112,401 



1904 bbls. 91.784 

1905 86.509- 

1906 78,041 



Domestic Whisky. — The arrtyals of domestic whisky during the 
past six years at New York were as follows : 



1901 bbls. 100,742 

1902 94.418 

1908 66,886 



1904 bbls. 68,895- 

1905 {>2,821 

1906 42,076 



Imports of Champagnb at the Port of Nbw York for the Last 

Six Tears. 



1906. 

BRAMDt. Do», 

Boach4S«c 1.285 

Cliqaot. PonsardiD-VeoTe iR'.SOS 

nelbeck. Ac 1.089 

Deatz A Geldermann 105 

Dao da Hontebello 5.188 

Geltler A Co 14« 

Heldtieck. Piper 880 

Heidsleck A Co 1.185 

Heidtieck. Charles 65 

Irroy, B. ACo 2,840 

KmffACo 18.181 

XdetAChandon 08.624 

Mamm, O. H. A Co 87,884 

Mamm, Jales A Co .... 

Perrler-Joa«t A Co 2.870 

Pommery A Oreno 42.600 

Roederer, Loain 4,48H 

Roger. Pol 7.091 

Rainart. Paol A Co 2.'.i78 

Roinart. Ptee A file 19.009 

Sundry Brands 15.648 

ToUls 276,5*i 



1906. 


1904. 


1908. 


1902. 


1901. 


DOM, 


DOM. 


DOM, 


Ikm. 


Dos. 


1,121 


937 


.... 


1.681 


2.096 


18.988 


18.076 


18.921 


12.186 


12.198 


8b0 


1.860 


.••• 


1.660 


1.712 


i.as4 


595 


1.858 


.... 




5.158 


4.287 


. 5,867 


5,888 


4.019 


.«.. 


.... 


.... 


484 


.... 


10,400 


9.186 


5.862 


18.865 


12.298 


2.949 


2.982 


2,617 


5.054 


0.684 


1.670 


2,624 


1.726 


.... 


2.716 


8.848 


.... 


..•• 


.... 


.... 


99.887 


116.549 


98.198 


88,897 


57.064 


68.700 


86.288 


6S.687 


75,400 


68.210 


.... 


1.034 


1,880 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


5.55S 


2.879 


5.897 


28.218 


24.148 


87,"577 


29.801 


25.6« 


5.8» 


5.990 


8.856 


5.701 


6.358 


6.506 


6.608 


6.940 


4,454 


3.695 


1.561 


2,895 


8,487 


.... 


.... 


16.848 


15.828 


17,007 


14,115 


9.153 


5«).3« 


15.478 


10.678 


10.009 


11.018 



287.914 806,052 270.857 868,880 228.779 
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REVIEW OF THE CHEESE AND BUTTER TRADES OF NEW YORK. 

Fob the Year 1906. 

The Cheese Trade. 

Receipts and Exports of Cheese, with Range of Prices at New York, 
during the year 1906. 



Ranob or Pricbs in Fikbst Obadjbs. 
IN Cents, pkr lb. 



Months. 

JaDaary 

Febroary 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

Anfnist 

September 

October 

NoTember 

December , 

Totals for 1906. 
ToUlsfor 1905.. 



BecHptt. 
Pkgt. 

44,519 

38,4 IS 

M),75S 

52,896 

108,94< 

168.802 

157,468 

181,488 

118.777 

160,019 

95.869 

67.496 

1,178,679 
1.067,966 



Exports. 
Lb$. 

563,«04 

803,169 

849,455 

1,141,847 

2,866,719 

4,178,066 

2,576,87:i 

1,180,918 

460,254 

940.931 

6*4,797 

890.802 



StaU FaeUtry. 
LargtSizs. 

14 (^14M 
14M(a- 
14 ® 14M 
14 <^ 14M 

11 (^iiVi 

12^(^18 
18M^^- 
18^(^14 
14 & 14^ 



15,56^060 At*r :2.85c. 
8,201,784 '* 12 01c. 



StaU Factory. 
Small Site. 

14 ^ 14^ 
14J4®- 
14 <^14M 
14 (^ 14^ 

iOH<^n 
11 (^iiH 

11^(^1294 
18^(^18 
18^®- 
18H<dl4 
14 & 14^ 

Av'g 12.84c 
*' 12.18c. 



StaU 
FuUSHmi. 

8^(^49^ 
3H(^4H 
8 (d4H 
lHi(^4 

m<»2 

1 (^2 

(^2 
(^8 
(^4 
(^4 
(^4 
(^4 



Av'g 2.86c. 
" 3.44c. 



We had an unusually favorable cheese market all through the 
year of 1006. The production was considerably larger than the 
previous year, but the home trade consumption showed a decided 
increase, more especially in the south, while the export outlet has 
shown a very heavy increase and has been larger than for several years 
past. Notwithstanding the continued increase of the distributive 
business by interior dealers, more especially through the south, 
and the large buying by such dealers at most of the country 
Boards of Trade all through the season, the receipts at this 
market showed an increase ot 110,723 boxes, as compared with the 
year ending December 31, 1905. Stocks of cheese taken on 
January 1, 1906, showed a smaller quantity in boxes than the pre- 
vious year, and included stocks at several points which had not 
been covered before, and with a much larger proportion of small 
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bizes in the holdings than ever before, the quantity in weight was 
certainly very much lighter than at the corresponding period in 
1905. There was a very satisfactory movement all through the 
year 1906, with prices of full cream averaging a little higher at all 
limes. The grand average for the year showed an increase of .84c. 
on large full cream and .66c. on small full cream, but skims showed 
a decrease of .58c. as compared with the year 1905. A very im- 
portant feature this year has been the large increase in the export 
business, the shipments from this port having been larger during 
every month in the year 1906 than the previous year, and notably 
heavy during the flush of the make, say from April to the end of 
August, the total increase of the year footing up 12,860,346 
pounds over 1905, and 5,173,406 pounds over 1904. 

The opening of the year 1906 showed the market to be in 
exceedingly favorable position. The estimated visible supply of 
cheese on January 1, 1906, was 1,250,474 boxes, as against 1,278,346 
boxes on January 1, 1905, and 1,189,952 boxes on Jauuary 
1, 1904. The market opened the year with most all classes 
of dealers in want of cheese, and there was an active de- 
mand for both local and out-of-town use, dealers evidently 
regarding the situation well assured for the balance of the season 
and did not hesitate to take on good sized lines as against their 
future needs, sales the first week of the year footing up more than 
10,000 boxes in this market. The distributing demand continued 
fairly active and satisfactory the first half of the month but rather 
less active during the latter part of January. Prices opened the 
year on the basis of 14c. for fancy September made cheese both 
white and colored, large and small sizes. The continued active 
movement held the market in a strong position, and on January 15 
an advance of ^c. was established, but no further change in values 
during the month. Dealers showed renewed interest early in 
February and buying became quite active, which continued the 
first three weeks of the month with prices firmly sustained, but 
little if any warrant for actual change. During the last week in 
February buyers showed disposition to operate more cautiously, 
and trading was more closely confined to such small lots as actually 
needed. Trading with home trade dealers continued fairly active 
during the first half of March, nearly all classes of dealers running 
on light stocks and compelled to replenish frequently, though 
disposition to operate close to actual wants. As trading was more 
generally for something obtainable a trifle under top price, a range 
in prices of 14 @ 14^. was made early in the month, but no further 
change in prices during March. Later in the month the market 
developed a little stronger tone which induced larger buying, and 
the movement was quite active during the last week of the month. 
A very important feature during March was an active export 
demand, and during the week ending March 24 fully 9,000 boxes 
were purchased by exporters, mostly large white cheese ; but such 
purchases apparently supplied the exporters requirements, and 
comparatively little further business on export account during 
that month. While trading in old cheese was not especially active 
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during April there ^^as a steady oatlet to home trade dealers, and 
with stocks gradually wearing down a little stronger feeling 
developed early in th« month, and the quotation was made 14^c. 
on the inside, with strictly fancy generally held at 14^c., and occa- 
sional sales made at that figure, though no quotations made above 
14^. inside during the month. Trading perhaps showed a little 
more force toward the close of the month, as stocks were becoming 
«mall and some holders anxious to secure desirable old cheese for 
their use during the remainder of the season. Scattering lots of 
new cheese began to come forward early in April and gradually 
increased during the month, but quality was generally unattractive 
and ofhcial quotations were not established until the last day of 
April. The large new cheese were picked up by exporters and the 
desirable lots of small by home trade dealers. A few early sales 
of small were made at 12^ @ 13c., but as receipts increased prices 
steadily declined, until at the close of the month, when official 
quotations were established at 10c. for both large and small 
sizes. During May the demand for old cheese was moderate, and 
holders showed increasing anxiety to clean up their stocks of old, 
and on the 14th of the month prices were reduced to 13 @ 13^c., 
which was the nominal official price until the 28th, when quotations 
were dropped for the season. New cheese steadily increased in 
production during May, but the general character of the early 
make was unattractive for home trade use and prices gradually 
declined until the 7th of the month, when 9ic. became top for 
♦'ither small or large sizes, though the latter were promptly taken 
by exporters, which figure was the official quotation until May 18, 
when 9fc. was established. Notwithstanding the large and in- 
<;reasing make, so much cheese was taken by interior buyers, and 
some lots of large by Canadian buyers, that receipts became lighter 
and market steadily improved until at the close of May large 
cheese were held firmly at lljc. and small sizes at lie. 

Early in June it became evident that the market had been 
strained a little too high, and with lower cables, weaker Canadian 
advices, lower interior markets and stocks tending to accumulate 
here, a decidedly weaker feeling developed early in the month. 
Receipts continued liberal, much of the offerings showed unattrac- 
tive quality from effects of heat, trading ruled slow and prices 
steadily weakened until the 12th, when 10:^0. became the top quota- 
tion for either large or small sizes, and little change was warranted 
until the 23d. During that week receipts continued liberal, but 
bulk were June made and showing little effects of heat, and buyers 
began to show more interest in anxiety to secure June make for 
storage and prices gradually improved until at the close of June lie. 
was firmly established for both large and small sizes. Exporters 
showed fair interest during the month and a larger quantity 
was taken by that class of buyers than in the corresponding month 
for several years past. The movement during July continued very 
satisfactory and with Qontinued high country cost prices ruled firm, 
and advanced on the 16th to ll^c, and on the 23d to ll^c, and 
held firmly on that basis through the balance of July. During the 
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first two weeks of August there was little change in features. 
Demand was sufficient to absorb the strictly fancy lots and hold 
prices steady but anything showing heat or otherwise unattractive 
dragged heavily, though no change was made in the official quota- 
tion, which remained at ll^c. until the 13th of the month, when a 
stronger feeling developed and an advance of ^. established. 
Stronger foreign and Canadian advices and higher country cost 
evidently caused buyers to despair of any turn in their favor, and 
many who had held oft showed increasing anxiety to secure cheese 
as against future needs which resulted in active buying, especially 
as the cheese showed unusually fine condition for the season of 
year. Prices jumped to 12(c. on August 20th, under continued 
high country cost and active demand, and again to 12fc. on the 
27th, and held firmly until the close of the month. 

During the first week in September there was a steady absorp- 
tion of the current receipts and the market was steadily sustained, 
but in the second week of September the features were not quite 
so satisfactory, supplies showed some increase, prices in the in- 
terior eased off a little, and with more conservative buying prices 
declined to 12^0. At the opening of the third week prices showed 
further weakness, declining to 12^0., but later in that week more 
favorable features developed and the market gradually recovered 
and was quoted firm at the close of the week at 12^c. On Septem- 
ber 24th further strength developed in view of the still higher 
country cost and prices advanced to 13c., closing the month firm 
on that basis. There was very little change in the general features 
during the month of October. Trading was fairly active and 
prices steadily sustained at 13^. for both large and small fancy 
full cream from beginning to finish of the month. During the 
first half of November the market continued in about the same 
general condition. General trading was moderate but prices 
showed liitle if any change. Trading showed a little more activity 
during the week ending November 17th, and the market developed 
a little more strength with the price of fancy advanced on Novem- 
ber 16th to 13^c., on the 23d to ISfc, and on the 27th to 14c., the 
market closing the month firmly at the latter figure. The general 
demand was not active but stocks of fancy September made were 
not considered large and were well under control of strong holders. 
The first half of December was characterized by unususdly active 
trading. All classes of dealers were evidently short of cheese and 
both local and out-of-town dealers operated freely and the market 
ruled strong and advancing, until by the 7th U^c. was firmly 
established for fancy September made, which figure held firmly 
until the close of the month and year. During the last half of the 
month trading was naturally more quiet as the holiday season and 
turn of year approached, but market held in strong position. 
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The Butter Trade. 
Receipts and Exports of Butter, with Range of Prices at New York, 

DURING THE YeaR 1906. 

Range or Pricbs roR Pinkst Qradss, im 
Cbmts fir Lb. 

MoNTHf. RiceipU. ExporUf. Held StaU Dairy, Western 

Pkgt. Lbs. Ortamtry. Creamery. Tub$. Factory. 

Janoary 178,881 «.C»«,828 25 ^si7 2S (^24 10^(^21 17^ (^18^ 

February 138.598 8,006,468 86 (^28 21 (^28 1^(^20 16 (^17^ 

March 151,765 1,766,096 — (^87 21 (^22 ISH^l^^ 15^^16^ 

April 18S,62i 865,614 21 (^ 85 10 (^28 17 <^ It^ 15 (^16 

May 800,015 489.752 19^(^81^1 17 ^19 16 (^17 14^(^15 

Jane 291,900 1.850,874 19^^81 .... 1^(&1^ 15 (^ 16H 

July...; 288,764 1,885,980 80^^31 .... 18 ® 19 16 ^17 

Angiut 268,861 8,707,077 81 ^24 .... 18^(^21 1^^18 

September 210.174 8,162.08-3 84 (^25 24^^25 21 (^8*3 18 (^19 

October 196,125 788,871 •J5 (^ 26V< 25 (^26 21^(^28 19 (^20 

NoTcmber 142,670 259,862 26H(^80 26 (^ 28H 81H <^ 28 80 (^21 

December 145,280 ^15,801 80 (^32 28>i(^80 28 (^84^ 8(^<^82 

Totals for 1006. 2,887.740 1R,148J48 Av'g 24.67c. Av'g 28 54c. AT'g 18.70c. Av'g 17.55c. 
Totals for 1005. 2,400,716 11,097,846 •* 24.64c. *» 25.26c " 18.5J:c. " 19.41c. 

It seems almost necessary to divide the year into two periods in 
order to ^et a comprehensive view of the wholesale batter business 
of this City — January 1 to May 1, and then fro;n the latter date to 
December 31. The first period in thi.s division sees the closing out 
of the old crop, and the latter period covers the months of highest 
production, of largest speculative operations, and then the usually 
heavy fall and winter trading. Conditions on the whole were 
somewhat reversed this year, the poor wind-up of the 1905 make 
being in strong contrast with the shortage and extreme rates of 
the year before, and the lighter output of what is called the 1906 
crop gave us so much less reserve stock to go into the late fall and 
winter that extremely satisfactory prices were realized in con- 
sequence. The total receipts at New York for the year 1906 were 
2,336,740 packages, as compared with 2,409,716 packages in 1905, 
which was the highest previous record in the history of the trade. 
The shortage of 72,976 packages was only a little over 3 per cent., 
whereas the gain the previous year was 145,913 packages, or 6| per 
cent. Perhaps the season for butter production was not quite so 
favorable, but a very considerable part of the decrease output was 
due to a determination of the Internal Revenue Department to put 
a stop to the wholesale adulteration of butter by the incorporation 
of an abnormal quantity of water. The National law provides 
that butter that contains 16 per cent, or more of moisture shall 
be classed as adulterated, and be subject to a tax of 10c. a pound. 
A number of manufacturers were fined heavily for breaking this law, 
and the danger of handling this product induced the merchants in 
the laree distributing centres to unite in suppressing the evil. The 
result has been a more honest class of butter ; and by squeezing 
out the excessive moisture the quantity of the product was re- 
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duced almost as much as the reported shortage for the year. The 
total weight of butter handled in this City during the year was 
135,510,920 pounds, which, figured at our average of 22^0. per 
pound, represents a value of $30,151,179. A great deal of the old 
fitook was sent abroad during January, February and March — 
upward of 123,000 packages — shipments began again in June, con- 
tinued fair up to the close of September and then dropped off 
rapidly. England was drawing heavy supplies from all other 
countries, Australia and New Zealand contributing enormous quan- 
tities, and advancing prices here soon put the entire range of 
quotations far above a parity with selling rates abroad. Towards 
the close of the year the difference was so great that our exporters 
brought back from the English markets about 5,000 packages of 
American butter that was shipped during the late summer and 
early fall. Seldom have we had so wide a range of values on any 
one crop — from 19Jc. late in May to 32c, in December ; the average 
of finest creamery was 24.67c., against 24.64c. the previous year, 
and 21.75c. in 1904. A remarkable situation was reflected in the 
fact that after the market turned upward in July there was a 
steady, gradual rise, without the slightest backset up to the close of 
the year. Under such conditions the business was of necesssity 
very satisfactory and profitable to all concerned. 

Ihe year opened with pretty free trading. There was a large 
stock of butter in the warehouses — 256,012 packages in public 
freezers and 49,300 packages in private refrigerators — but values 
were so low for the season of year that large out-of-town de- 
mand was attracted this way in addition to heavy local consump- 
tion and a very considerable export outlet. Official quotations 
were 25c. for fancy fresh creamery, 21 @ 24c. for good service- 
able stock, 22 @ 22^0, for best storage creamery, 19J^ @ 20c. 
for the choicest grade of fresh imitation creamery, 17^o. for 
current made ladles, 15^ (g 16^0. for packing stock, and 19^ 
@ 20c. for the finest brands of renovated. During the first 
week in January exporters took fully 8,000 packages off this 
market, and with the through stock from the West the clearances 
ran up to 15,700 packages. This was followed by shipments the 
next week of 17,000 packages, and from 5,000 to 10,000 packages 
a week until near the first of April. The result of the activity 
was an advance to 27c. on fancy creamery, and the whole market 
was lifted, say an average of rather more than Ic. per pound. 
Highest fresh table grades naturally showed most strength, but 
held creamery found a good place locally, and Eastern buyers took 
several car loads each week. If we had only normal receipts to 
take care of reserve stocks would have been cut down rapidly, but, 
attracted by the improvement here, other markets dumped their 
surplus on New York and we were soon getting over 40,000 
packages a week, which was probably within 5,000 packages of 
the weekly consumption, ^j the end of the third week in January 
demand slackened, especially the speculative operations, and prices 
fell off Ic. Two weeks of dull trading followed, after which the 
shortening of receipts improved the situation of finest fresh goods 
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and the quotation was put back to 27c., then raided to 27^0., and 
up to 28c., the latter figure ruling for ten days. The last advance 
was strained, however, and the market settled to 27c., after which 
there was no change until the spring break early in April. In the 
meantime sellers struggled with the under grades of both fresh and 
held, and values widened out. The demand was of a most selective 
character, and anything that was not suitable for the requirements 
of best trade went begging for customers. It was this class of 
stock that had to be carried into the new season. The first half 
of April recorded a decline of 21c. on fancy creamery and a cor- 
responding reduction in other grades, the best held creamery 
selling at 19 @ 19^0., and thousands of tubs ofiFering at 15 @ 18c. 
Heavy losses were sustained on all these goods, and it shook the 
foundations of the trade. 

The new season began May 1st with a 20c. market for finest fresh 
creamery. Best marks of renovated were down to lejc. and the 
choicest fresh factory and packing stock were slow at 14^ @ 15c. 
Receipts were of quality that required prompt sale, but supplies in- 
creased so slowly that ^c. recovery was made and held for a week, 
after which there was a quick decline to 19^., which proved to be 
the low point of the year, and was quoted for only two days. At 
that figure speculative business was in evidence in spite of the fact 
that the butter was still showing a mixture of hay and grass, but 
the terms under which most of the goods were received compelled 
sellers to exact a large premium, and buyers bid the price up to 
214c., which was quoted officially at the close of May. This was a 
dizzy height to enter the storage season, and the refusal of oper- 
ators to go ahead caused a drop back to 20c., the opinion prevail- 
ing that the latter figure was reasonably safe to pay for butter to 
put away. During -the second week in June receipts ran up to 
67,000 packages, and of these 20,000 packages went to the freezers. 
When the speculative movement got well under way the market 
hardened a little, first working up to 20^0., theo to 21c., though 
the latter was an unpopular price and there was a slight backset to 
20^c. on July 10th. Trade drifted along rather sluggishly until 
nearly the close of July, when the fact that New York's receipts in 
the three months had run 90,000 packages short of the same period 
in 1905, changed the temper of the market and brought out heavier 
buying and a rise to 21c. Word came from the producing sections 
that the make was shrinking faster than was expected and this 
stimulated trading. During June and July there was unusual ac- 
tivity in the goods that were made from farmers* butter. Exporters 
were filling considerable orders for renovated, and the price ad- 
vanced to 18 @ 19c. for well-known fancy brands, while ladles 
worked up to 16^ @ 17c., and No. 1 packing stock became firmly 
established at 16c. There was practically nothing in the cheap 
goods to be had below 14c., and comparatively little at that. An 
upward trend of values was shown at the beginning of August, 
and advance after advance came easily and naturally until there 
had been a rise of 3c. within four weeks. Fine creamery by that 
time was up to 24c., and relative values were maintained through- 
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out. Most of the conservative element of the early part of the 
season was swept away under a fuller realization of the shortness 
of supplies and favorable outlook for consumptive trade owing 
to the fact of unusually good industrial conditions. Labor was 
never better employed, wages were satisfactory and people were 
spending their money. Bullish sentiment was in evidence every- 
where and those who had the summer product put away were not 
inclined to offer it much below 25c. On September Ist the record 
of receipts showed a shortage for the four months of 128,000 pack- 
ages ; August alone ran nearly 51,000 packages below the same 
month in 1905. Estimates of the stock in this City were given as 
290,150 packages. With the return of our people from summer 
resorts the local consumptive demand broadened considerably, and 
very brisk trading caused a quick rise to 25c. in the otficial quota- 
tion for extra creamery, which held until early in October. It is 
probable that values would have gone still higher during this 
period but for the fact that some of the jobbers began using stor- 
age stock, and would have taken out a good deal more had the 
weather been cooler. Conditions were even stronger during the 
first two weeks of October, and nearly the whole line of values 
moved upward l^c. per pound. A quotation of 26ic. was estab- 
lished on fancy fresh creamery, and thousands of tubs of fine held 
goods changed hands at 26c. A little New York State dairy was 
placed at 22 @ 25c., but that class of butter has nearly dropped 
out of market, the bulk of the milk in the best dairy section either 
coming to New York in fluid form or going to the condenseiies, 
creameries and cheese factories. Better results are obtained in this 
way as the dairy butter is usually too irregular in quality, color, 
(fee, to suit the wants of good buyers. Factory maintained a little 
stronger position than usual because there was much less of it. 
The renovated butter manufacturers paid such high prices for pack- 
ing stock that ladlers found but little inducement to handle the 
product. Large quantities of renovated drifted this way, and 
while a moderate quantity went into consumptive channels there 
was a great deal of surplus stock that had to be stored. The finest 
brands brought 21^^® 22c., but a great many of the goods were 
offered at 16 (o; 20c. From the middle of October to the middle 
of November we had a remarkably steady market, quotations re- 
maining unchanged during that period. As usual receipts 
ran very low in November — down to 30,000 to 31,000 
packages a week — and the heavy drafts upon storage holdings 
caused a sharp, quick jump to 29c. on the finest fresh creamery, 
with a corresponding improvement in other grades. This was 
followed by a further rapid advance of dc, and 32c. became the 
established tate on December 11th, with no further change to the 
close of the year, though the extreme rates attracted more goods 
this way and a softer tone developed before the end of the month. 
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REVIEW OF THE TOBACCO TRADE OF NEW YORK. 
For the Year 1906. 

Hogshead Tobacco. — The year opened with a good demand for 
what little waA left of former crops, which nold off rapidly, prices 
hardening with almost every sale. Consequently, when the new 
crop hegan to move it met with a splendid reception, prices opening 
almost on a level with those reached for the old. Home manufac- 
turers took the lead, encouraged, if not compelled, by the ever- 
increasing demand for the weed in its various manufactured forms. 
The average increase per month in the output was about 1,500,000 
pounds, nearly as much as in 1905, atid owing to the same causes, 
continued general prosperity and the ever-increasing number of 
consumers. 

The foreign buyers held off at first, mistrusting both the stability 
of the home demand and of the advance in values, but when they 
realized that nothing could be gained by waiting, and having made 
the same mistake the year before, they bought all the more liber- 
ally. Consequently, exports of leaf gained 38,572,678 pounds, and 
of stems, scraps and cuttings 5,232,596 pounds, as compared with 
1905. 

The movement of the dark tobacco crop of Southwestern Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee was retarded by continued wet weather until 
late in the spring, mainly low grades appearing on the market up 
to that time. These, however, started off well, common to 
medium lugs selling at from 4 to 5 cents at interior points, under 
active competition between foreign and domestic buyers. When 
the better grades began to move, which are mainly an export com- 
modity, buyers held back, and 5^ to 6^ cents for short to medium, 
7 to 8 cents for good medium to good, 9 to 12 cents fine to select 
leaf was all that could be obtained. These figures being un- 
satisfactory to the Planters' Protective Association, established in 
that territory the year before, and controlling the bulk of the crop, 
their holdings were withdrawn from the market, which at once 
assumed a stronger tone. Prices began to advance and continued 
to do so until the floating stock was exhausted. Then buyers had 
to come to the Association, who easily obtained 5} cents for their 
common lugs, 6^ cents for medium, 7^ cents for good lugs and 
common leaf, 8 to 9 J cents for low to good medium leaf, 10 to 12 
cents for good to fine leaf and up to 15 cents for selections. 
Having thus again demonstrated their ability to control the situa- 
tion, the permanency of the organization appears to be assured. 

Their success of the previous year already had encouraged the 
more progressive planters in Central and Northern Kentucky, com- 
prising the Green River and adjoining sections, to do likewise. 
This organization is known as '* Society of Equity of Northern 
Kentucky," and it accomplished its purpose as handsomely as did 
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its more Southerly neighbor, although its patience was sorely tried, 
the leading buyers holding aloof until very near the end of the 
year. It obtained an average of over 8^ cents for its holdings, 
fully 1^ cents per pound more than was paid in the open market up 
to that time. There will be large accessions to its ranks during 
1907. 

Similar efforts to organize were made and are still being made in 
the Burley district, but have so far failed on account of the vast 
extent of the territory, comprising, as it does, the entire north- 
eastern tier of the State of Kentucky, and extending an average of 
fifty miles north of the Ohio River into Ohio and Indiana, from 
about Portsmouth, O., down to opposite Louisville, Ky. There 
was, however, no organization needed in 190tt to uphold the market. 
As pointed out a year ago there was a large and not over- desirable 
crop to be marketed and we questioned then whether or not it 
would stand the test. It did so surprisingly well. Prices opened 
firmly, with a good and steady demand prevailing, and held out 
well until the very large spring receipts cansed a halt and a decline 
in prices of \ to Ic. per pound during the month of May. Before 
the end of June, however, this decline was fully recovered. From 
there ou to the end of the year prices advanced slowly but steadily,, 
closing at the top. In January the average price of the crop at 
interior markets was about 7fc., by April it had worked up to &^.^ 
in May it fell back to 7fc., but in December it wound up at lOfc. 
The certainty of a much smaller and still less desirable crop to fol- 
low had finally stimulated the demand and accelerated the advance. 

Dark Virginia tobacco, as well as Virginia and Carolina Brigbts^ 
easily held their own during the year at the top of the advance 
established during 1905, although the crop was larger by 10 per 
cent, than the year before. But it was a very good crop, and the 
splendid manufacturing demand insured a ready sale for every 
pound of it. 

Maryland tobacco recovered handsomely from the depression it 
had experienced during the previous year. The crop was of mod- 
erate size and of fair to good quality, which induced buyers to take 
hold rather freely from the start. By and by a brisk home demand 
developed for the low grades of the crop on account of the much 
higher prices ruling for Kentucky and Virginia lags. Common to 
good ordinary, which ap to that time bad been selling at an average 
of 3^., soon reached an average of 5c. About 15,000 hogsheads 
were taken for account of the French Regie at from 6c. for short 
dark to lie. for good red leaf, an average of 1^, per pound more 
than had been paid in 1905. Other foreign buyers paid in pro- 
portion, and during the fall of the year manufacturers entered the 
market for all light leaf suitable for cigarette wrappers and binders 
at from 10 to 15c., which completely disconcerted the foreign 
buyers. 

Prospects for 1907 are decidedly in favor of continued strength 
in the different varieties, in spite of the fact that the crops 
of Burley, dark Virginia and Maryland, are of poor quality, hav- 
ing had too much rain from the time the plant-beds were prepared 
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up to and including the curing season. From the same cause, 
however, they are likewise deficient in quantity, and there being 
no chance for either the home nor the foreign demand to diminish, 
a pound of tobacco is likely to be a pound of tobacco and command 
its price. In the dark tobacco belt of Kentucky and Tennessee a 
fairly large and good crop has been secured, perhaps somewhat 
lacking in body. It promises to find a good and ready market be- 
cause there is very little left of the former crop, and because it 
roust help to make up the deficiency in dark Virginia. At any 
rate, the Planters Protective Association will see to it that it will 
not be slaughtered. Rumor has it that it will demand much higher 
prices than last. Until recently the buyer of produce would say 
to the unorganized farmer : I give you so much, take it or keep your 
crop. Now the organized farmer says to the buyer : I want so 
much, pay it or leave the goods. 

Of Virginia and Carolina brights there is about an average 
crop of fair to good quality, but the demand for them is so keen, 
especially for the. low grades, that two-thirds of the crop have 
already been secured by manufacturing interests at prices close to 
the high record established in 1902, when the American Tobacco 
Company and the Imperial Tobacco Company of Great Britain 
were fighting for supremacy. 

Business in the local market was about equal in the number of 
hogsheads sold and in the distribution of the same to that trans- 
acted in 1905, the high prices prevailing keeping sellers and buyers 
down to conservative lines. 



January 1, 1906. 



Stock Statbmbnt. 

Hhd$. 

Stockonhand 1,315 

Received daring 1906 124,402 



Exported 

Manafactared . 



January 1, 1907. Stock on hand. 



95,588 
2^,898 



125,717 



120,976 
4,741 



Specification op Rbceipts. 



Western , 

Virginia and Carolina. 
Maryland 



96,678 

25,984 

1,895 



Quotations, January 1, 1907. 
Keniueky and Dark Virginia — 



LigJU, Heavy, 

Centiperlb. Centtperlb. 

Trashy Lnn... 6 (3) 6^ 6| @ 7 

Com. to M. Lugs 7 @ 7^ 7i @ 8 

Good Lugs 8 @ 8^ 8i @ 9 

D 



124,402 



lAght. Hiavy. 

Centt per lb. Cents per lb. 

Com. to M. Leaf 9 @ 10 9 (^ 11 

QoodtoFine... 11 @ 12 12 @ 15 

Selections 18 @ 15 17 (a 22 
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Virginia and Carolina BrighU— 

Cents per lb. 

Com. to Medium Smokers. . 10 @ 12 

Good to Fine '* .. 18 @ 15 

Common to Medium Catters 12 @ 15 

Good to Fine Cutters 18 @ 25 

Common to Medium Fillers 10 (^ 12 

Good to Fine Fillers 18 @ 15 



Cents per lb. 

Common Wrappers 15 (a 18 

Medium " 20 @ 25 

Good •* 80 @ 85 

Fine " 40 @ 50 

Selections ** 55 @ 75 



Turkish Ibbacco. — The great increase in the output of cigarettes 
during the year being largely attributable to the still growing 
popularity of the Turkish product, imports of Turkish tobacco 
approached 5,000,000 pounds, all of which found a ready market at 
remunerative prices as far as it had not been secured abroad and 
imported direct by the leading manufacturing interests themselves. 

Domestic Cigar Leaf. — In our report of a year ago we said : 
''The outlook for 1906 is most encouraging again for the grower 
and the packer, hut rather the reverse of it for the manufacturer 
of cigars, restrained as he is by a most strenuous competition, 
from advancing the price of his product. While the acreage 
planted in the several States in 1905 was about the same as in 1904 
the yield is a much larger one, probably by 50,000,000 pounds, 
because the crops were favored by the weather, and no such damage 
occurred as cut those in Pennsylvania and Wisconsin short to the 
extent of 40 to 50 per cent, in 1904. This should afford some 
relief to manufacturers, but, if the output of cigars should con- 
tinue to increase in the same ratio as it did last year, and the 
chances are it will, the relief, as far as lower prices for tobacco are 
concerned, will not come this year." 

This forecast came true to the letter. From the month of Janu- 
ary the output of cigars continued to increase as it had done in 
1905. Consequently the demand for raw material kept up briskly, 
and sellers bad no difficulty in maintaining prices. The range for 
York State, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Wisconsin was 12 to 16 cents 
for common fiHers, 18 lo 22 cents for good to fine fillers, around 20 
cents for common binders, 25 to 30 cents for medium to good 
binders. For the corresponding grades of Connecticut the range 
was about the same, except for the better grades ot hinders — good 
to fine seconds — which brought from 35 to 45 cents. Connecticut 
Broadleaf wrappers were the only exception to the rule. While un- 
questionably the best tasting wrappers grown in this country or 
anywhere else, except in the Vuella Abajo, Cuba, they do not 
make the handsome slick-looking cigar which the average smoker 
requires. They were neglected, and finally nold for but little more 
than the best binders. Havana seed wrappers, on the contrary, 
enpily held their own, simply because ihey have the good looks and 
the light colors which the Broadleaf has not. The 1905 Havana 
seed, being force- sweated, reached the market early, and was sold 
before the fall of the year. 

By that time the 1906 York Stale, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Wiscon- 
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sin crops came forward, and, although larger by 50,000,000 pounds 
than those of the year before, prices were well maintained until 
late in October, when the principal demand seemed to be satisfied. 
This, and the certainty of still larger crops having been raised in 
1906, caused a halt, and from thereon larger sales could only be 
effected at slight concessions. Manufacturers being pretty well 
supplied, considerable stocks of the 1905 crop left in dealers 
hands^ and still larger crops to be marketed next year — about 
25,000,000 pounds more — we fail to see how present values can be 
maintained, even if the output of cigars should continue to increase 
at the present rate, which, most likely, it will. 

Florida Toba^cco, — Although the crop was larger than ever — 
about 40,000 bales — it was virtually disposed of before the year 
was half over. Fillers brought from 25 to 55 cents according to 
quality, working stock around 15 cents, common to medium wrap- 
pers $1.00 to 11.75, fine 12.00 to $2.50, selections from $3.00 to 
$3.50 per pound. Considering that the crop contained fully 60 per 
cent, of wrappers, it must have paid planters handsomely, although 
the shade-growing method, which is now universally employed, is 
rather an expensive one. 

Porto Rico Tobacco. — While Porto Rico likewise produced the 
largest crop of tobacco on record — about 120,000 bales — receipts in 
New York were smaller than the year before on account of the 
tremendous increase in the manufacture of cigars on the island 
itself. What came here — over 16,000 bales — sold almost as well 
and as readily as did the Florida tobacco, and at about the same 
figures grade for grade. 

Havana, — ^The almost total failure of the crop in Vuelto Abajo 
and the partial failure in other districts caused an excited opening 
of the market with renewed upward tendency, which continued for 
several months. First Capaduros Remedios were then selling at 65 to 
70 cents, second Capaduros at 45 to 50 cents, thirds at 30 to 35 
cents, common Partido fillern at 40 to 45 cents, medium at 50 to 
55 cents, good at 60 to 65 cents, short Vuelto Abajo fillers at 55 
to 60 cenU, medium at 65 to 70 cents, good to fine at 75 to 85 
cents, Partido workers at 75 to 85 cents, common wrappers $1.00 
to $1.25, medium to good $1.50 to $2.00, fine to fancy $2.50 to 
$4.00 per pound in bond, Vuelto Abajo workers at $1.00 to $1.25, 
common wrappers $1.50 to $1.75, medium to good $2.00 to $2.50, 
tine to fancy $3.00 to $5.00. Manufacturers having now bought 
more or less liberally the market halted, remaining dull but strong 
tiniil, suddenly, about the middle of August, reports came of a 
Revolution in Cuba, with its centres of activity in the provinces of 
Pinar del Rio and Santa Clara, the two principal tobacco producers, 
at a time when preparations for the new crop should have com- 
menced. This caused fresh excitement and activity in the market, 
and holders of the limited bupply of old tobacco at once advanced 
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their figures another 10 cents per pound on fillers, 25 eents on 
workers, and 50 cents to $2.00 per pound on wrappers. 

Hardly had the Revolution came to an end by the interference 
of the United States Government, and preparations for the new 
crop were fully under way, a terrific cyclone on October 28tb,. 
swept over the Vuelto Abajo and Partido districts, leaving utter 
destruction in its path. Of course, fresh preparations were forth- 
with commenced, but the best we can now hope for is a late crop- 
of moderate size. Partly, therefore, partly because manufacturers 
all the world over will be bare of stock by the time it can become 
available, high prices will surely prevail for another year. 

However, to the credit of American importers and manufacturers,, 
it must be said that, no sooner had the damage to the 1906 crop 
become known, they took the bull by the horns and bought up the 
bulk of what was left of the former crop. They paid liberal 
advances, to be sure, but they left manufacturers in Havana and 
elsewhere in a most uncomfortable position. This is best illustrated 
by the following figures : Receipts in the City of Havana during 
1905 summed np 473,617 bales, during 1906 only 286,288 bales, a 
shortage of 187,^29 bales, of which 130,315 bales fell on the Vuelta 
Abajo, the mainstay of all clear Havana cigars. Nevertheless,, 
receipts in New York during 1906 were 143,932 bales, an increase 
of 12,831 bales over 1905, when imports had already been on a 
most liberal scale. Consequently, while a majority of the manu- 
facturers in Havana were compelled to buy largely of the washed 
out good-for-nothing 1906 crop, and to begin working it at once, the 
majority of American manufacturers, and especially those of New 
York City, were in a poeition to either discard it altogether or ta 
add of the 1906 crop only such tobacco as was really worth having. 
In fact, their average holdings of old tobacco are sufficient to carry 
them well nigh through 1907. This has already enabled them, and 
will do so for another twelve months, to turn out better cigars than 
even the best renowned factories in Havana, as any unprejudiced 
smoker can find out by comparing the quality of imported cigars 
with that of most of the New York made clear Havana cigars. 

Sumatra, — Like Havana, this is another world necessity, the 
demand for which is fast outrunning the supply. Consequently, 
when our buyers arrived in Holland early in the spring, to attend 
the sales of the 1905 crop, they met with such fierce competition 
that, in order to secure enough for our market, they were compelled 
to pay an average of 25 per cent, more than the year before, 
when prices had touched the highest previous record. Fortunately,, 
the 1905 crop was far superior to the 1904 crop in yield, quality 
and color, which almost made up for the higher prices paid. The 
import was 42,378 bales, the largest on record, of which less than 
10,000 remain unsold. The high cost precluded large profits,, 
but what has been sold brought importers fair returns, and so will 
the unsold balance. 
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IMPOBTA.TIOM8 OF CiGAB LbAF DURING 1906. 



Hayana 

. Increase., 
Sumatra 

Increase. . 
Porto Rico. . . , 

Decrease. 



Bales. 

148,982 

12,881 

42,878 

2,082 

16,652 

8,448 



Exports of Domestic Leaf Tobacco and Manufactures. 



Leaf Tobacco 823,966,980 lbs. 

Stems, Scraps and Cuttings. . 12.768,525 " 

Plug Tobacco 8,166,695 '* 

CMgars 2,099 mille. 

Cigarettes 1,858,194 " 



Increase, 88,572,678 lbs. 
5,282,596 " 
928,008 " 
172 mille. 
52,912 •* 



Manufacture of Tobacco in the United States during 1906. 



Cigars namber. 

Little Cigars.. ** 
Cigarettes. ... ** 

Tobacco pounds. 

Snuff *' 



7,878,491,014 
994,779,585 

4,427,915,774 

860,958,280 

28,660,061 



Increase number, 848,927,295 

" '• 189,758,498 

" , " 878,176,570 

*' pounds, 15.866,464 

- " 2,185,440 



Production of Leaf Tobacco in the United States during 1906. 

Acr«$. 

New Hampshire 126 

Vermont 199 

Massachusetts 4,712 

Connecticut 14,140 

New York 7,074 

Pennsylvania 26,000 

Maryland 29,540 

Virginia 108,971 

West Virginia 4,005 

North Carolina 120,858 

South Carolina 18,400 

Georgia 3,000 

Florida 5,400 

Alabama 511 

Mississippi 150 

Louisiana 61 

Texas 585 

Arkansas 944 

Missouri 1,498 

Tennessee 48,400 

Kentucky 290,000 

Ohio 70,000 

Indiana 12,000 

Illinois 1,075 

W isconsin 89, 000 

Total 796,099 

Increase 19,997 



Yield per Acre, 


ToialinFdundt. 


1.785 


224,910 


1,700 


838.800 


1,750 


8,246.000 


1,735 


24.582,900 


1,250 


8,843,500 


1,875 


35,750,000 


600 


17,724.000 


675 


73,555,425 


780 


8,128,900 


580 


69,807.640 


670 


8,978.000 


675 


2,025,000 


875 


4,725.000 


510 


260,610 


440 


66.000 


475 


28,975 


550 


294.250 


695 


656,080 


780 


1,098,540 


785 


34,069.000 


870 


25^,300,000 


1,060 


74,200,000 


915 


10,980.000 


820 


881,500 


1,275 


49.725,000 




682.428.580 


.... 


49,457,811 
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REVIEWOFTHEPETROLEUMTRADEOFTHE UNITED STATES, 

For tbb Year 1906. 

Any comprehenBive review of the AmericaD petroleum trade, 
however cautiously written, must read like a tale of magic. The 
business is less than fifty years old. Yet it has already won a 
place among the great industries of the nation. The United 
States Geological Survey publishes each year an admirable report 
on the Production of Petroleum. Its table of production, issued 
in 1905, presents a showing almost b**yond belief. Starting with 
an annual output of 2,000 barrels in 1869, it ends with 134,717,00a 
barrels in 1906, with the enormous total of 1,614,000,000 
barrels for the forty-six years. It is impressive in another way. 
At the beginning, and for many years, there was only one column, 
the production oeing in but one field, and practically but one 
State. It has now spread to fifteen States and Territorit'H, namely, 
Pennsylvania, New York, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Colorado, Texas, Louisiana, California, Kaosas,^ 
Oklahoma, Indian Territory, Illinois, with at least seven distinct 
fields widely separated geographically, and widely dissimilar in 
characteristics. What was at the start a State enterprise has now 
become a national industry. A few years ago all the works were 
dependent for their supply of crude upon the so-called '^ oil 
region," embracing a few counties in Pennsylvania. This ex- 
tended northward into New York and southward into Virginia^ 
and was dignified by the title '* Appalachian Field." Geological 
experts classify the production for 1906 under five districts — Ap- 
palachian, Lima-Indiana, Mid-Continent, Gulf and California. 
Last year we added the Mid-Continent production in Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Indian Teiritory. This year we must include 
another great district, that of Southern Illinois, with a production 
fast approaching 65,000 barrels per day ; it alone equalling the 
total of all the fields ten or twelve years ago. 

Petroleum production touches the four boundarit^s of our great 
land — the Atlantic, the Pacific, the Gulf and the Lakes. 

In passing we might say that the grades from the several fields 
are as unlike as the fields are widely separated geographically. 
Lima crude is heavily charged with sulphur, and it seemed for 
a time that it could be utilized only for fuel. California crude 
contains aromatic compounds, not petroleum, that cannot be elimi* 
nated by distillation, as their boiling points are the same as 
petroleum. That crude is still, to a large extent, limited to fuel 
consumption. Texas crude is again different. While the Lima 
crude is of a paraffine base, charged with sulphur, and California 
crude of an asphaltum base ; Texas crude has an asphaltum base 
on the one hand and is charged with sulphur on the other. 

Enormous as was the production of crude in 1 906, reaching the 
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great quantity of more than 125,000,000 barrels, the demand, 
viewing: the country as a whole, exceeded the supply. To be »»ure, 
in the Kansas and the new Illinois fields, the output was so over- 
wbelmin&r that even the heroic measures employed to care for it 
proved inadequate, compelling the curtailment of production 
because provision could not be made fast enough to store and 
transport it. On the other hand, in Texas and Louisiana the pro- 
d notion showed so marked a decline in the face of an enormous 
fuel consumption that stocks were greatly reduced. While still 
again in California producers limited production in an effort to 
lift the price, until the very large and unchecked consumption had 
depleted stocks to a marked degree. 

It was natural to expect that the continuance of int^^rnal dis- 
turbances in Ru«i8ia — the great competitor of America in the 
struggle for supremacy in the petroleum world, would be reflected 
in larger exports of illuminating oil from the United States. It is 
difficult to explain why this gain was not greater than the three 
million gallons shown. It must be granted that foreign countries 
other than Russia are becoming competitive factors. Under the 
fostering care of their Governments, Sumatra, Borneo, Japan, 
India, Austria-Hungary and Ronmania, are pushing forward their 
petroleum prod nets to meet the deficiency caused by Russian de- 
fection to the detriment of American exports. 

I^'oduction, — The important fact in production for 1906 was 
the expansion of the Kansas field, or, as the geologists have now 
named it, the Mid Continent field. It has been extended south- 
ward through Indian Territory and Oklahoma almost to the Texas 
border. The output of 10,000 barrels per day three years ago 
had grown by the end of 1 900 to 80,G00 barrels, and the total pro- 
duction for the year was over 22,000,000 barrels. 

The new Illinois field also furnished an unexpected supply ; its 
total output reached 5,000,000 barrels. 

On the other hand, several of the old fields show declining 
efficiency equally unexpected. Texas, which supplied in 1905 over 
28,000,000 barrels, fell to only 12,000,000 barrels, and the neigh- 
boring State of Louisiana, producing oil of similar quality, gave 
only 7,000,000 barreU instead of 9,000,000 barrels. California 
produced 32,000,000 barrels, or about 1,000,000 barrels less than the 
preceding year. The production in Ohio and Indiana fell to 
17,000,000 barrels, a loss of 6,000,000 barrels as compared with 
1906 ; while the Pennsylvania field produced 27,000,000 barrels, a 
loss of nearly 2,000,000 barrels. 

The toUl of all the fields for the year was 125,000,000 barrels, 
certainly an impressive quantity in comparison with the past, but 
a reduction of 10,000,000 barrels in comparison with the total for 
1906. 

A glance at our tables of wells drilled will make plain that the 
new fields are drawing prospectors away from the old ones. The 
wells completed in the Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana territories 
numbered only 10,310, as compared with 10,614 in 1906, 15,756 in 
1904, and 16,232 in 1903. 
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Prices, — There was very little variation in the cost of crude dur- 
ing the year 1906. The range was from $1.58 per barrel at the 
weils in January, up to $1.64 in May, and back again to $1.58 for 
the end of the year. The price of refined oil fluctuated likewise 
very little, and in direct sympathy with the changes in the cost of 
crude. From 7|^c. per gallon in barrels it advanced to *l-^» 
\\\ June, and then declined to 7^0. in December. The average for 
the year was 7.61c., or ^<^. higher than the average for 1905, 
and T«5^. lower than for 1904. 

Exports. — New York lost more than 5,000,000 gallons in total 
exports. Philadelphia gained nearly 10,000,000 gallons ; the 
Philadelphia gain in crude alone being 19,000,000 gallons. 

Total exports of Naphtha were reduced 3,000,000 gallons. Ex- 
ports of Refined Oil were increased about the same quantity. 
Exports of Crude were greater than 1905 by over 16,000,000 
gallons. 

A new port of delivery has appeared in our Export column, viz., 
San Francisco. The deliveries from that City amounted to nearly 
45,000,000 gallons, or about 5 per cent, of the total from the entire 
United States. 

For three years following 1901 our exports showed less than the 
record for that year, but 1905 made a new record, with an advance 
of 2,000,000 gallons over 1901. 1906 exceeded 1905 by nearly 
17,000,000 gallons, thus making 1906 the year of largest exports in 
the hintory of the industry. In passing we should state that to the 
exports of Crude, Refined oil and Naphtha, mentioned in our 
tables, should now be added Lubricating oils and Residuum with 
totals for last year of probably 200,000,000 gallonn ; bringing the 
grand total up to 1,200,000,000 gallons, and even then we have not 
included the entire output of American petroleum products unless 
we add wax, of which there were exported in 1906, 173,500,000 
pounds. 

AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICE OF PIPE LINE CERTIFICATES DUR- 
ING THE YEAR 1906. 



January. . . 
February. 
March . . . 

April 

May 

June 



$1 58 
1 58 
1 58 
1 60 
1 64 
1 64 



July 

August. . . . 
September. 
October. . . . 
November . 
December . 



$1 64 
1 58 
1 68 
1 58 
1 58 
1 58 



AVERAGE PRICE FOR THE LAST TWELVE YEARS. 



Year 1906. 
'* 1905. 
" 1904. 
•' 1903. 
" 1902. 
• 1901. 



|1 60 
1 39 
1 63 
1 59 
1 U 
1 21 



Year 1900. 
" 1899. 
'* 1898. 
*' 1897. 
•* 1896. 
** 1895. 



$1 35 

1 29 

91 

79 

1 19 

1 36 
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MONTHLY RANGE AND AVERAGE PRICES IN NEW YORK IN 1906. 



Prices pub Qalloh S. W. 110 at New York fob Export. 



MOHTHB. 



Janaary.... 
February . , . 

March 

April 

May. 

Jane 

July , 

Aagnst 

September,. 
October ... 
November.. 
December.. 

Avg. 



for the year 1906. . 
" 1905.. 

1904.. 

1908. . 
" 1908., 

1901.. 

1900., 



BARRSLa. 



Higheat. 


Loweat. 


ATg. 


7.60 


7.60 


7.60 


7.60 


7.60 


7.60 


7.60 


7.60 


7.60 


7.60 


7.60 


7.60 


7.80 


7.60 


7.80 


7.80 


7.80 


7.80 


7.80 


7.70 


7.79 


7.70 


7.50 


7.59 


7.50 


7.50 


7.60 


7.50 


7.50 


7.60 


7.50 


7.50 


7.60 


7.50 


7.50 


7.50 


7.63 


7.58 


7.61 


.... 


.... 


7.82 

8.80 
8.64 
7.89 

7.48 
8.46 



Bulk. 



Higheat. 


Loweat. 


Avg. 


4.70 


4.70 


4.70 


4.70 


4.70 


4.70 


4.70 


4.70 


4.70 


4.70 


4.70 


4.70 


4.70 


4.70 


4.70 


4.70 


4.70 


4.70 


4.70 


4.60 


4.69 


4.60 


4.40 


4.49 


4.40 


4.40 


4 40 


4.40 


4.40 


4.40 


4.40 


4.40 


4.40 


4.40 


4.40 


4.40 



4.59 



4.56 



4.58 



WELLS COMPLETED AND DRY HOLES, YEAR 1906. 



M0MTH8. 



Janaarj. . . 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August... . 
September. 
October ... 
November. 
December . 



Pbmnbylvakia. 



Completed, 

540 
567 
484 



783 
726 
767 
661 
678 
617 
618 



Total 7,567 



Dry 
Holes. 

188 
169 
181 
187 
149 
163 
176 
199 
147 
172 
175 
188 



Ohio. 



Indiana. 



1,934 



Welli 


Dry 


WelU 


Dry 


Completed, 


Holee, 


Completed, 


Holes, 


187 . 


. 18 


, 187 . 


. 10 


140 . 


. 16 


96 . 


. 12 


181 . 


. 15 


89 . 


8 


148 . 


. 20 . 


71 . 


5 


147 . 


. 12 


. 115 . 


. 15 


162 . 


. 18 . 


. 148 . 


. 18 


182 . 


. 17 


. 126 . 


. 11 


158 . 


. 15 


. 108 . 


. 10 


185 . 


. 10 


99 . 


. 18 


118 . 


. 8 


75 . 


. 18 


81 . 


. 10 


71 . 


. 17 


75 . 


. 8 


.. 59 . 


. 8 



1,549 



162 



1,194 



140 



EXPORTS OF PETROLEUM FROM THE PORT OF NEW YORK 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES DURING THE YEAR 1906. 



TO 



Refined Oil. 

Great Britain— London gallons, 87,716,100 

Liverpool 4,629,850 

Bristol and Plymouth 2, 795,210 

Ireland 6,091.100 

Other Ports 21,846,600 

Holland— Amsterdam 18,894,000 

Fl ushing 1 , 660, 800 

Rotterdam 70,989,850 
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Belgium 38,334,400 

German j^Bremen 3,865.650 

Hamburg 41 ,032,900 

Stettin 23,378.650 

Danzig 1,210.200 

Koenlgsberg 1,284,750 

Denmark— Copenhagen 2,460,100 

Aarhaus .... 

Swreden 4,756,026 

Norway 1 ,458, 400 

France 8,856,563 

Portugal, Azoresand Madeira 4,385.031 

Gibraltar, Malta, &c 182,700 

Italy 18,194,100 

India and Farther India— Bombay 8.067, 190 

Calcutta 7,965.240 

Ceylon 1,117.480 

Rangoon 1,200.000 

Kurrachee, Madras, &c 6,411,760 

Penang and Singapore 2,815,840 

Bangkok 1,645,110 

Saigon and Haiphong 2,136.630 

Java— Batavia and Anjler 8,846,280 

Sourabaya, Tjllitjap, &c 7,624,780 

Molucca Islands, Macassar and Padang 950.000 

Chita— Shanghai • 8,425,200 

Chef oo, Taingtau, &c 9,608.100 

Hong Kong 7, 123,270 

Amoy. Foochow, &c 7,216,510 

Philippine Islands 2.665.000 

Japan and Corea— Yokohama 8,244.890 

Hiogo and Kobe 

Hakodate and Yokkaichl 8,605,180 

Chemulpo and Fusan 3,214.250 

Turkey 636,170 

Africa. Egypt. Morocco, &c 5,561.700 

Canary Islands 1,566.410 

West Coast of Africa 1.255,670 

South Coast of Africa 11 ,772.370 

EastCoastof Africa 470,000 

Bourbon and Mauritius 820.000 

A rabia 1 .070.000 

Persia 1,428,590 

Abyssinia 10 

Australia 16,604,460 

New Zealand 5.192,470 

Mexico 271.865 

Central America 1 .527,061 

Cuba 338.660 

Porto Rico 200.050 

West Indies 4.598.988 

United States of Colombia 1,041.669 

Venezuela 1,241,688 

British. French and Dutch Guiana 1,099,451 

Brazil 28,773,341 

Uruguay 8 959.000 

Argentine Republic 14,891,060 

Chili 6,251,950 

Peru , 781 ,570 

Ecuador 607.964 

Total, refined oil gallons, 488,751,307 
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Crude Oil. 

Prance gallons, 

Cuba 569, 596 

Other Countries 5,030 



Total, crude oil 574,626 

Naphtha. 

Grnat Britain gallons, 6,996,740 

Prance 969.600 

Other Europe b65,710 

Various Ports 4,101,830 



Total, naphtha gallons, 12,988.880 

Grand totol gallons, 502,259,81 8 

Total shipments of Refined Oil from the Port of New-York, 

year 1906 gallons, 488,751,807 

Crude equivalent 661,668,409 

Total shlpmente. Crude Oil. year 1906 574.626 

Grand total, Crude Equivalent, year 1906 gallons, 652,248,085 

Exports of Crude Oil, Refined Oil and Naphtha from all Ports, 
Years 1905 and 1906. 

1905. 1906. 

OaUoru. Oailons, 

New York 507,736,921 .... 502,259,81;! 

Philadelphia 400,971,547 .... 899,457,511 

Baltimore 26,858.100 .... 1,891,900 

Boston 196,650 .... 244,530 

Port Arthur 24,151 ,894 . . . ^ 17,888,889 

San Francisco 18,897,856 .... 44,598,786 



Total 978,812,468 .... 965,840,879 

Total Exports of Crude Oil, Refined Oil and Naphtha from New 
York. Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, San Francisco and Port 
Arthur, Year 1906. 

Oruds OU, B^tud OU. Naphiha. Total, 

Qalls. QalU. QaUs. GaIIb. 

New York 574,626 488,751,807 12,988.880 502,259,818 

Philadelphia 89,664,652 809,744,588 10,857,820 410,257,055 

Baltimore .... 1,891,900 .... 1,891,900 

Bo8t6h .... 241,580 8,000 244,530 

Port Arthur ' .... 17,008,189 885.200 17,888.839 

San Francisco .... 44,556,096 42,690 44.598,786 



Total 90,229,278 861.688,555 24.222,590 976, 140,428 
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REVIEW OF THE IRON TRADE OF NEW YORK. 

For the Year 1906. 

Another demonstration was given in 1906 of the marveloas 
industrial growth of the United States. It was a year in which all 
constructive influences co-operated. Railroads spent hu^e sums in 
laying new track, renewing bridges, enlarging terminals, improving 
equipment, and in every other way expanding their facilities for 
handling traffic. The building trade was unprecedentedly active in 
all parts of the country. As crops ran far above the average yield, 
all industries directly depending upon agriculture were stimulated 
to their utmost limit. Financial returns from factory operations 
being extraordinarily heavy, capital made fresh ventures in the 
manufacturing field, causing a demand for machinery beyond any- 
thing previously experienced. The result of this general and 
excessive business activity was a demand for iron and steel out- 
running all expectations and making the year the greatest ever 
known in the trade. So extraordinary was the demand that not- 
withstanding a great increase in iron making facilities it was neces- 
sary to import considerable quantities of pig iron to meet the needs 
of domestic consumers. The pig iron production of the United 
States in 1906 gained 2,314,811 gross tons on the output of 1905, 
and reached the huge total of 25,307,191 gross tons, or more than 
the whole world was able to make so recently as 1888. When the 
fact was made apparent quite early in the year that this output 
was likely to be attained, the immensity of the figures staggered 
those who study statistics rather than trade conditions, and fears 
were given wide circulation that before the advent of winter the 
production would prove too great for the demand and declining 
prices would be seen. But month after month passed with no 
abatement in the volume of business, and the closing quarter of the 
year witnessed a weekly output of over 500,000 gross tons of pig 
iron, or at the rate of over 27,000,000 tons a year, while foreign 
sources of supply were being steadily drawn upon to the extent of 
50,000 to 60,000 tons a month to meet the requirements of domestic 
melters. 

The continuous increase in the American demand for iron and 
steel, which has long been the marvel of the world, has correspond- 
ingly stimulated production. The United States has now attained 
fiuch a lead over other countries that they seem hopelessly in the 
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rear. Germany is the next largest producer, but in 1906 that 
country made less than half as much pig iron as the United States, 
its yield being officially stated at 12,478,067 metric tons, which was 
the greatest it ever made. Third among the iron producing 
countries is Great Britain, but its product in 1906 was only 
10,149,388 gross tons. It is estimated that the pig iron production 
of the world in 1906 was about 69,000,000 gross tons, and on the 
basis of these figures the United States made about 43 per cent, of 
the total. Its pre*eminence in steel is even more pronounced than 
in pig iron. In 1906 the production was about 23,400,000 gross tons 
of ingots and direct castings, against an estimated output by Ger- 
many of about 11,500,000 tons and 14,000,000 tons in all other 
countries. The steel output of the United States in 1906 was greater 
than the entire output of the world so recently as 1897. 

Additions to the producing capacity of this country are proceed- 
ing apace. In 1906 eleven new blast furnaces were put in oper- 
ation, most of them of large size, capable of producing daily 
400 tons of pig iron or more. In 1907 possibly twenty-two new 
blast furnaces, now in process of construction, will be completed 
and put in operation, capable of adding at least 3,250,000 tons to 
the yearly production of pig iron. It is, therefore, quite probable 
that the near future may see the United States making 30,000,000 
tons yearly. The steel making capacity is increasing at a corres- 
pondingly rapid rate, as the pressure for steel has been unabated 
for many months, finishing mills having been unable to secure an 
adequate supply to keep their production up to the maximum. 
The growth in the production of pig iron has been almost wholly 
due to the great expansion of the steel trade, requiring more and 
more pig iron to keep it supplied. 

The year 1906 witnessed the completion of the open-hearth steel 
plant and structural mills of Millikbn Bros., inc., on Staten 
Island, making an in^ortant addition to the manufacturing inter- 
ests of Greater New York. 

It is worthy of note here that the additions to blast furnace 
capacity built in 1906, and those to be made in 1907, are almost 
entirely located in districts drawing their ore supply from the Lake 
Superior region. No new blast furnaces were built in the South in 
1906, and only one is now under construction in that section of the 
country. The South possesses vast deposits of iron ore and coal, 
but for some years it has been lagging, while the North has pushed 
ahead rapidly. An example of the vigor with which Northern 
iron enterprises are driven was displayed the past year when the 
Lackawanna Steel Company, owned by New York capitalists, com- 
pleted a 500-ton blast furnace at Buffalo in the unprecedented ly 
short space of five months. 

The most ambitious undertaking now in progress in this country 
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is the great iron and steel plant which is being built at Gary, Ind., 
by the Indiana Steel Company, a subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corporation. It is expected that four blast furnaces will be 
completed there this year as well as twenty-eight nixty-ton open 
hearth steel furnaces and a number of finishing mills, comprising 
blooming and slabbing mills, a rail mill with a capacity of 75,000 
tons a month, a plate mill with a capacity of 25,000 tons a month, 
and four bar mills with a total capacity of 30,000 tons a month. 
On the completion of the work now under contract, it is expected 
that the construction of four more blast furnaces and twenty-eight 
more sixty- ton open hearth steel furnaces will be undertaken. 
Other subsidiaries of the United States Steel Corporation will add 
considerably to their steel making capacity this year. The 
Cabnbgie Steel Company will build eighteen fifty-ton open hearth 
furnaces at its Duquesne works and twelve sixty-ton furnaces at 
its Ohio works, while the National Tube Company will build six 
sixty-ton furnaces at its Lorain works. 

The preferencie for the open hearth process in providing new 
steel making capacity is strongly shown by the foregoing state- 
ment. Not only does the building programme of the United States 
Steel Corporation adhere exclusively to the open hearth process, 
but it is significantly announced that, on the completion of the new 
open hearth plant at the Duquesne works, the Bessemer plant at 
that works, although modern in every respect, will be dismantled. 
The only standard Bessemer plant buUt in this country for a num- 
ber of years is that of the Toungstown Sheet and Tube Company, 
at Toungstown, Ohio, completed in July, 1906, designed for the 
production of steel for sheet bars and for billets to be rolled into 
tube skelp. Small Bessemer plants, with converters of two to three 
tons capacity, continue in considerable favor, but almost exclusively 
as adjuncts to foundries for the production of steel castings. 
Although it had been assumed that the Bessemer process was so 
well suited to the production of steel for making rails that its dis- 
placement by the open hearth process in that branch of the steel 
trade was a remote contingency, if not quite unlikely, the trend 
among railroad engineers is now distinctly toward open hearth rails. 
The past year preference was given to such rails at an advanced 
cost of $1.00 per ton over Bessemer rails. Recognizing this prefer- 
ence, the Indiana Steel Company's new plant at Gary, Ind., is being 
built to make rails of open hearth steel, and its enormous capacity, 
75,000 tons per month, indicates that the management of the 
parent company, the United States Steel Corporation, is confident 
that the railroad companies will take them readily. 

The great strides made by the open hearth process are shown by 
the following statistics of steel production in the past five years, as 
collected bv the American Iron and Steel Association : 
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Production op Steel Ingots and Direct Castings. 

1902 1903 1904 1906. 1906. 

Bessemer. gross tons, 9,188,863 8,592,829 7,869,140 10,941,375 12,275,258 

Open Hearth 6,687,729 5,829,911 5,908,166 8,971,876 10,970,998 

Crucible, &c 121,158 112.238 92,581 111,196 ♦150,000 



Total. groes tons, 14,947,250 14,584,978 13,859,887 20,023,947 28,896,251 

It i« an interesting fact in this connection that with the develop- 
ment of modern steel making processes the use of steel has increased 
so rapidly that its rate of production is fast approximating that of 
pig iron. In 1870 this country's production of steel was only four- 
tenths of one per cent, of its production of pig iron. In 1875 it 
was 19 per cent.; in 1880 it was 30 per cent.; in 1885 it was 42 per 
cent.; in 1890 it was 46 per cent.; in 1895 it was 65 per cent.; in 
J 900 it was 74 per cent.; in 1906 it was 87 per cent.; and in 1906 
it was over 90 per cent. This approximation^ which has been so 
rapid in recent years, is due to the increase in the manufacture of 
banic open hearth steel, as in that process a large proportion of 
scrap can be used. 

Although the net restilt of the year 1906 was a tremendous gain 
over anj preceding year in the volume of business, it was a period 
not entirely free from uncertainty. A distinct halt in activity 
developed in the spring months, and the outlook at that time 
appeared so doubtful that contracts were taken for pig iron, bars, 
wire products and perhaps for other finished iron and steel at con- 
ce.<48ions which the sellers afterward deeply regretted. It must be 
admitted that the volume of business in 1905 had been on such a 
huge scale, surpassing all previous experience, that the entire trade 
wa^ on the alert for indications of a recession in 1906. When it 
was observed early in January that steel manufacturers were able 
to purchase large quantities of pig iron from merchant furnaces 
without causing a sharp advance in its price, food for misgiving 
wan supplied, and makers of foundry pig iron began to court the 
favor of buyers. Even though the current consumption was heavy, 
there were fears for the future, and in February concessions of 25 
cents per ton were being made quite freely, especially by Southern 
furnace companies. A large demand for finished steel products in 
March brought no improvement in the pig iron trade. In April 
the anthracite coal miners in Pennsylvania struck and a few blast 
furnaces then suffered from a shortage in fuel, but the output of 
pig iron was not restricted sufiiciently to affect general trade, and 
large sales of foundry iron were made at concessions. In this 
month the bar trade was disturbed by special concessions on steel 
baM granted by the leading steel makers to implement manufac- 
turers who then placed their orders for the season's requirements. 
On April 18th occurred the San Francisco earthquak«*, followed by 
the disastrous fire, causing the greatest property loss in history, 

* Bstimated. 
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which was followed by a collapse in securities on the New York 
Stock Exchange, naturally shaking confidence in the financial situ- 
ation. The feeling in pig iron circles was by no means improved 
when in May the iron molders in machinery and jobbing foundries 
struck for higher pay and shorter work days in a number of cities. 
At this juncture a movement developed of great importance, but 
its significance was not immediately realized. Railroad companies- 
began to place orders for steel rails for delivery in 1907, being 
impelled to such action by the trouble they were having in securing 
enough rails to meet their pressing requirements, although the rail 
mills of the country were operating under high pressure and turn- 
ing out a greater product than in any previous year. For some 
considerable time this movement was not regarded seriously, as it 
seemed to be so completely out of line with what was happening 
in other branches of the trade. 

Despite the fact that in May the great steel companies found 
they needed much more pig iron than their own blast furnaces 
were furnishing, and bought from merchant fnrnaces all the 
Bessemer pig iron available for delivery up to July Ist, the market 
for foundry pig iron continued to weaken, and on June Ist the 
Southern makers yielded to the pressure for lower prices. Large 
Northern melters of foundry pig iron took advantage of the situ- 
ation, and placed heavy contracts at about $1.00 per ton reduction 
for delivery extending over the remainder of the year. This was 
the turning point, and when early in July the molders' strike col- 
lapsed, foundries were able to work up to their normal production, 
and the demand for pig iron broadened, the iron trade speedily 
underwent a change of form. Improving conditions in the pig 
iron branch were strengthened by the magnificent crop of winter 
wheat, which had then been harvested, and by the glowing pros- 
pects for other crops. Consumers and distributers of finished pro- 
ducts were prompted by the assured prosperity of agricultural 
interests to place contracts for fall delivery, and these were found 
to be attaining a volume never before realized. The effect of such 
heavy buying spread in every direction. It was seen that trans- 
portation interests would have to prepare for greatly augmented 
traffic. The buying of steel rails for 1907 delivery proceeded on 
an enormous scale. Orders for locomotives and cars glutted the 
shops of builders. Shipping interests on the Great Lakes joined m 
the movement for increasing traffic facilities, placed contracts for 
more steel vessels in one week than had ever before been ordered 
in a month, and in a short time had loaded the lake shipbuilders 
with more work than they could possibly turn out in a twelve- 
month. Although a number of the Eastern bar iron mills were 
closed July 1st by a strike of the workmen for higher wages, 
remaining closed until October, this had no disturbing sffect on 
the general siuation, but to some extent intensified the demand on 
active mills for an increased output to meet the needs of enlarging 
consumptive requirements. 
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Buoyant was the condition of trade in August. All kinds of 
pig iron were in heavy demand. The requirements of consumers 
Heemed insatiable, and although the blast furnaces were turning 
out a much greater product than in previous ^ears the possibility 
of a pig iron famine seemed imminent. The unprecedented con- 
sumption of pig iron was, of course, due to the overwhelming 
demand for all kinds of finished products. As had been the case 
in previous periods of excited buying, it was found that the 
additions to steel making capacity had not balanced the expansion 
in finishing mills, and in numerous instances manufacturers of 
finished products depending on others for their supply of steel 
billets were at times unable to continue operations, because their 
raw material was not to be had. Naturally, under such circum- 
stances, contracts were made extending further and further into the 
future until makers of all kinds of pig iron were well covered with 
orders for their product, running far into 1907. The same condi- 
tions prevailed in September, and prices of pig iron advanced 
sharply. Some finished products were also marked up, but the large 
manufacturers were unfavorable to such a policy, and stoutly resisted 
higher prices. Market conditions were under such tension, with 
buyers everywhere pressing for deliveries, and the demand exceed- 
ing the greatest output ever known, that a general marking up of 
prices, it was feared, would lead to a wild scramble among buyers, 
with its inevitable demoralizing collapse. Hence, this great buy- 
ing movement, by far the greatest in the history of the world, was 
marked by really marvelous moderation in prices. At various 
times in the past, under much less stress of buying, far higher 
prices have prevailed. The moderation of prices was particularly 
marked in finished iron and steel products, which are more under 
the control of large corporations than the manufacture of pig 
iron. 

The last quarter of the year witnessed no diminution in the 
volume of business. A long period of general prosperity could 
easily be foreseen as a result of most bounteous crops safely 
garnered. Contracts were, therefore, placed for all kinds of iron 
and steel products for deliveries extending through, or nearly 
through 1907. Pig iron and steel billets were in particularly 
heavy demand and correspondingly scarce. As had been feared in 
the summer months, the domestic supply of foundry pig iron proved 
unequal to the extraordinary demand, and it was found necessary 
to import considerable quantities from England, the only country 
in the world having stocks of pig iron to draw from. This caused 
British prices to advance, but not sufficiently to check the Ameri- 
can demand, as British makers realized that the demand from this 
side of the Atlantic must necessarily be of limited duration, and it 
was, therefore, advisable to encourage rather than discourage it. 
In October the pig iron manufacturers became somewhat anxious 
regarding their supplies of raw materials, and placed heavy eon- 
tracts for coke for delivery in 1907. Although the United States 
Steel Corporation had been believed to be well supplied with ooke 
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through its subsidiary, the H. C. Frick Coke Company, it felt con- 
strained to provide more amply for its increasing requirements 
and made large contracts for 1907 delivery with other coke pro- 
ducers. In November all records of output were broken by 
iron and steel works, but even then the demand exceeded the 
supply, consumers clamoring for more rapid deliveries on their con- 
tracts. Some branches of the trade had unusual experiences. 
Cast iron pipe manufacturers, for instance, whose business in 
ordinary years is checked, if not completely cut off, by the 
approach of winter, enjoyed the novelty of booking contracts 
insuring the active operation of their foundries until spring. The 
pressure on all branches of trade was so great that in one line after 
another prices were reluctantly marked up, the advance being 
partly compelled by the higher cost of raw materials and higher 
wages for workmen. Labor became increasingly scarce, owing to 
the great activity in manufacturing, in building, and in all kinds 
of public improvements, and, as usual at such times, maximum 
efficiency could not be obtained from the force employed at any 
plant. It should be observed that the advances in prices were all 
quite moderate, considering the circumstances, and the temptation 
to make greater profits. In November the Lake Superior ore 
mining companies yielded to the demands of furnace men, and 
opened their books to enter contracts for the season of 1907, and 
although the prices named were 50 to 75 cents per ton more than 
1906 prices, they sold almost their entire expected 1907 production 
of iron ore in a few days. The volume of business in December 
was fully up to the standard of the immediately preceding months, 
with an unabated pressure for more prompt delivery. The scarcity 
of pig iron and steel billets became even more acute. Higher 
prices were paid for prompt shipments of pig iron, and premiums 
were easily secured for plates and some other finished products 
when a mill could be found in a position to make quick deliveries. 
The policy of the leading steel manufacturers, in endeavoring to 
impart the desirable quality of stability to prices, is conspicuously 
shown in the case of steel rails and structural shapes, the former an 
article of the highest necessity to railroads and the latter equally 
essential in the erection of buildings and bridges. Bessemer steel 
rails were sold throughout the year at $28 per gross ton on board 
cars at the mills ; this very reasonable price being maintained un- 
changed, although the demand was far in excess of that of any 
previous year, causing the output to run up to 3,705,642 gross 
tons, against 3,135,729 tons in 1905, the largest production pre- 
viously attained. The price of structural shapes was also un- 
changed throughout the year at 1.70 cents per pound, Pittsburgh, 
equal to 1.84^ cents. New York ; notwithstanding the fact that for 
mucn of the time the mills were crowded to their utmost capacity 
in endeavoring to supply the demand resulting from the unparal- 
leled activity in the building and bridge trades. As showing 
how prices in general fluctuated during the year, the following 
table, giving prices for the first week of each month on a variety 
of iron and steel articles, is here presented : 
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This table shows that the greatest fluctuations in prices occnrreii 
in pig iron, steel scrap and bar iron. The first two are the raw 
materials of other lines, and their prices depend mainly if not 
wholly on the current demand from those lines. It will be ob- 
served that while the prices of these articles declined from May to 
July they advanced very decidedly in the last six months ot the 
year. Bar iron, perhaps, more than any other finished product, 
fluctuated correlative! y with the price of raw material. Being 
made largely of scrap, it declined with that article until mid- 
summer and advanced with it in the following months. Other 
articles shown in the table displayed remarkable price stability. 

A good record was made in 1906 in the consumption of steel in 
the erection of buildings in New York and its immediate vicinity. 
At the beginning of the year a careful canvass instituted by steel 
making and fabricating interests had disclosed the fact that archi- 
tects and contractors were working on plans, not including bridges, 
which would require for their execution not less than 200,000 tons 
of steel beams and other structural shapes, and might run up to 
250,000 tons if some ambitious projects were consummated. 
These figures were so stupendous, so far beyond anything pre- 
viously realized in the New York building trade, that they were 
regarded as most liberal estimates with abundant room for shrink- 
age. The progress of the year brought with it convincing demon- 
stration that the plans which had been made were not merely ten- 
tative but represented genuine undertakings, as contract after 
contract for large quantities of steel was made public. Among the 
most important contracts thus closed were 26,000 tons for the 
Hudson Companies Terminal Building, 17,000 tons for the City 
Investment Company Building, 12,000 tons for the Pennsylvania 
terminal station, 8,000 tons for the Singer Building and 8,000 tons 
for the Metropolitan Building tower. When the figures for the 
entire year were computed by those in a position to get fairly 
exact information, it was found that instead of falling below 
200,000 tons the structural mills had taken contracts in 1906 for 
New York and vicinity aggregating easily 250,000 tons. Thus the 
forecast made at the beginning of the year was Justified at its 
very maximum — an extraordinary occurrence. Excluded from 
these figures is the great quantity of steel, 48,000 tons, required 
for the construction of the Manhattan Bridge, the contract for 
which was finally closed in 1906, after the termination of legal 
proceedings through which the contract made in 1905 had been 8et 
aside. It is considered not improbable that the annual consump- 
tion of steel in building construction in New York and vicinity 
may, in the future, run even higher than in 1906. A period of 
financial depression would, of course, check building as well as 
other forms of business enterprise, but if 250,000 tons of steel would 
be placed under contract in such a year as 1906, with the highest 
wages ever known for labor and with all kinds of building material 
except steel excessively dear, it may safely be presumed that in 
years of more favorable conditions activity in building steel struc- 
tures will be greater. A vast area in the business sections of New 
York is still occupied by old and comparatively low buildings 
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which must be replaced by modern high bnildings, if the owners 
of the ground desire to get adequate returns on the investment 
represented by its present value. The lower part of Manhattan 
is even now showing a rapid tendency toward such replacement. 

An interesting occurrence of the year was the acquisition by the 
United States Steel Corporation of the so-called Hill iron ore 
properties in Minnesota. This was effected through a lease, avoid- 
ing a cash outlay but providing for a payment of royalty on a fixed 
imnimum quantity of iron ore to be mined yearly. This arrange- 
ment adds to the iron ore resources of the corporation probably 
^00,000,000 tons, and possibly more than that, as the extent of the 
deposits has not been definitely ascertained. The position of this 
great iron and steel producer, as to its supplies of essential raw 
materials, has thus been very considerably strengthened. 

It is worthy of note that, great as are our natural resources, we 
are still dependent in some important respects upon foreign 
countries for essential raw materials. Our steel manufacturers are 
obliged to go abroad for manganese ores, or for ferromanganese, 
and our tin plate manufacturers must likewise import pig tin. In 
1906 steel manufacturers were kept in a constant state of anxiety 
by the scarcity of ferromanganese, due to the interruption of 
mining operations in Russia which produces a very large part of 
the world's supply of manganese ore. With the subsidence of 
internal troubles in that country, mining is now being prosecuted 
there with more regularity, and ferromanganese is, therefore, more 
readily obtainable, and prices are again becoming normal. It is to 
be lioped that the persistent search for manganese ores in this 
country may t*oon be rewarded by the discovery of deposits of the 
requisite quality and extent. In 1906 pig tin made a phenomenal 
advance, almost great enough to make it rank as a precious metal. 
The consumption of tin is steadily increasing throughout the world 
while the supply is not correspondingly growing. The tin trade, 
therefore, affords an inviting field for the operations of speculators, 
to whose activities much of the recent rise in price is due. Pos- 
sibly the time may come when tin ores will be found in this coun- 
try in sufficient supply to make tin raining commercially successful. 
Thus far, however, so little has been accomplished in this direction 
that the day of our independence of foreign sources of tin supply 
seems very remote. 

Our exports of iron and steel, and of manufactures thus classed, 
were much greater in 1906 than in any previous year, having 
attained a total value, excluding iron ore, of $172,555,538, against 
1142,930,513 in 1905, the next largest year. Notwithstanding the 
extraordinary domestic demand, our manufacturers continue to 
cultivate foreign trade, being mindful of the fact that the day may 
come when foreign trade connections will be of material assistance 
in keeping their works in operation. The imports of iron and steel 
are comparatively inconsiderable, although but a few years ago 
they greatly exceeded our exports. Their value in 1906 was 
^34,827,132, against $26,401,283 in 1905. By far the greater part 
of these exports and imports pass through the port of New York. 
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REVIEW OF THE COAL TRADE OF NEW YORK. 
FoK THE Year 1906. 

The production of coal grows in the coantries which mi^ht be 
set down as Saxon and Anglo-Saxon as against those of Latin ; 
this a saying that will bear repetition. In America, Great 
Britain and Germany there is the largest proportion of the world's 
coal output, which now amounts to nearly a billion tons in the 
course of a year. The United States has stood at the head for 
seven years, and there is not the remotest possibility of any other 
country coming up to our tonnage, though great strides have been 
made in the production of coal in the Prussian Empire within a 
few years, so that it is not out of the way to state that before 
lon^ it will hold second place as against Great Britain. 

The output of the United States is now set down at 410,000,000 
net tons for the year past. This includes coal of all grades, 
anthracite and bituminous, the latter being five times that of the 
former, and proves that the industrial fuel of the country ifr 
wanted in larger quantities each and every year. The large con- 
sumption of this grade of fuel for steam use on the railroads of our 
country is one of the most important features, and that will grow 
as the ramifications thereof extend. The next great use of thi» 
coal, both in the raw state and as coke, is for the manufacture of 
iron ; the activity in this line during the past year was beyond all 
precedent, and therefore the coal used to make coke was reported 
as 52,000,000 tons — for the principal district gained some 2,000,000 
tons last year. There is a very large section of this country where 
bituminous forms the domestic fuel, and this is growing also. In 
fact, the past year was one of activity in all lines usin^ coal. 

The largest tonnaee is sent out from the Keystone btate, which, 
including both grades, anthracite and bituminous, now produces 
195,000,000 net tons, or more than is produced in Germany in the 
course of a year. The next State is West Virginia, which has recently 
come into second place, thus outstripping the much older (in the 
way of coal output) State, Illinois. It is one of the peculiar 
features of our coal trade that so large a proportion thereof is con- 
sumed " at home," for our export business does not come to much 
over two per cent, of the annual production of this country. 
This is wonderfully in contrast with our nearest competitor in 
point of output, whose export trade amounts to over twenty per 
cent, of its output. With the great development which is going 
on it would appear to be wise for our producers to organize for the 
general development of a foreign trade in coal. 

Having discussed the larger features of the trade we may now 
come down to the more local points of interest, and New York is 
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the greatest of all the cities interested in this trade, not alone from 
the viewpoint of recording the amount shipped at the loading 
points within the harbor, but from that even grander view of the 
financial part taken by its citizens in the development of our 
mineral resonrces. Whether it be in Alaska or in West Virginia 
that a coal property is to be opened up so that the fuel may be 
put upon the market for sale and use, the promoters look to this 
Imperial City for the financial aid. 

In April and May, 1906, there was a suspension of mining at the 
anthracite collieries, and the loss of shipments was not made up 
by the activity in tonnage movement subsequent to that time, the 
year closing with a decrease as compared with 1905, which was the 
banner year, and, without question, included preparation for 190u. 
The effect of this was that the year closed with a total of 56,698,000 
gross tons, as against 61,410,000 tons in 1905. 

It is when one comes to the reporting of the soft coal conditions 
that there appears the most varying conditions, more as to price 
than as to quantity, for there is always a very large tonnage of 
this grade of coal mined and dealt in, even in those times which 
are so frequently spoken of as dull, with nothing doing, etc. 
There is so vast an extent of producing territory — covering twenty- 
eight States of the Union — and conditions in one coal-using industry 
may be good, while in others not so good, that it is only by taking 
a broad and general survey that one gets at the actual conditions. 

The past year will go down in history as one more in which the 
largest output of Bituminous coal on record was produced. One 
must surely take this statement at full value in considering the 
vast development of the iron and steel trades, the very active 
service of all the carriers of commodities, such as cotton, corn, etc., 
together with the opening up of new territory to settlement and 
enterprise. But when we have said this there is the profitable 
feature to be looked into, and in this respect the market conditions 
were not any better than was the case in 1905. There was a great 
output in the first quarter, to prepare for the idlenees at the mines 
which came in so many districts, and this put the summer market 
most decidedly in the dumps as to price ; it was not infrequent to 
hear of eighty cents at the mines for first-class coal in May and 
June. The producers in some districts were often at their wits 
ends to keep going at all when summer came on. These conditions 
lasted well into September, when once again came the annual short- 
car supply conditions, and this served to stimulate buying, and 
showed most plainly that the low prices of the summer had not 
caused any provision for the winter season on the part of many 
consumers and dealers. During the last quarter of the year there 
was a rather active market, with general advances in quotations, so 
that the year closed about fifty per cent, better than the dull-time 
figures, and with a full demand for coal. 

It has already been shown in preceding editions of this report 
that there is a very large tonnage of coal used in the City of New 
York. It amounts to upward of 15,800,000 tons a year for Greater 
New York. A few words, though repetition, may be in order as 
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to this tODoage. We should, in the first instance, deduct the bunk- 
ering business of 3,000,000 tons. This leaves a tonnage of about 
12,800,000 tons that may be classed as local trade. The inter-rela- 
tions of large consumers in certain boroughs, such as the railways, 
gas and electric companies, as well as the ferry companies and 
other important buyers, makes it difficult to apportion the business 
by individual boroughs, and any subdivision of this sort, we think, 
should consider Manhattan and the Bronx as one borough ami 
Brooklyn and Queens as one, while the small tonnage of Richmond 
Borough probably does not exceed 250,000. The great bulk of the 
business (of the 12,800,000 tons) then, can be apportioned in the 
ratio of three- fifths to Manhattan and the Bronx and two-fifths to 
Brooklyn and Queens. 

The following is a table showing the consumption of New York 
for the year 1906 ; 

Anthbaoitc. Tom. 

1. Domestic, private houses and small stores, using mostly egg, 

stove and nut 2,500,000 

2. Flats and apartment houses, heating, etc., using mostly hroken 

or pea and buckwheat 8,000,000 

(A little over one ton per capita, 5,500,000.) 

3. Hotels, clubs, theatres, factories, institutions, etc 1,500,000 

4. Gas requirements, estimated from annual reports 900,000 

5. Elevated, subway and surface railroads, about one-third of their 

total tonnage 700,000 

6. Steamboats, tugs and shipping, also steam railroad fuel, for 

heating, etc., within city limits 400,000 

7. Department stores, office buildings, etc 800,000 

Total as shown by railroad figures 9,300,000 

Bituminous. 

1. Steam trade, factories, refineries, etc., including gas and electric 

plants 3,000,00(» 

2 Steamship bunkering 3,000,000 

3. Heating stores, office buildings, etc 400,000 

4. Blacksmith trade, including wheelwrights and carriage manu- 

facturers 75,000 

5. Fuel for stationary plants, construction work, etc , of steam rail- 

roads within the city 25,000 

Total bituminous, based on railroad figures, plus bunkering supply, 6.500.000 
Grand total of both grades of coal 15,800,000 
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REVIEW OF THE WHALE FISHERY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Fob the Ybab 1906. 

The season in the Northern Oceans was very unsatisfactory, the 
-catch being but twenty bowheads and one right whale. The im- 
prisoned vessels caught in the ice in the Arctic during the summer 
of 1905 were all released, none of them having been lost. The 
►teamer " Alexander," of San Francisco, was subsequently lost off 
Cape Terry in the fog, having captured two bowheads, the yield of 
which was not saved. The result of the season was rather dis- 
couraging for those interested, and in consequence two New Bed- 
ford and two San Francisco vessels have been withdrawn, and the 
^eet for the season of 1907 will be smaller than ever, comprising 
but nine steamers, two barks and two schooners. 

The schooner "Era," bound from this port (New Bedford) for 
Hudson Bay, was totally lost at St. Pierre, Miquelon Island, when 
about one week out, all of the officers and crew being saved. 

The fleet of Atlantic whalers was quite successful, being com- 
prised of nineteen vcsscIh, the aggregate catch being 12,475 barrels 
sperm oil, 1,776 barrels whale oil, and 18,700 pounds of whalebone. 
1 he high price of whalebone is a great incentive for masters to 
take the right whale seasons, giving up the continued pursuit of 
sperm whale the year round, as for some years past. The brig 
Daisy returned from Desolation Island with a fine^^argo of 2,450 
barrels sea elephant oil, which was very satisfactory to her owners. 

The tonnage engaged in the fishery was reduced during the year 
1,403 tons, being now 8,475 tons January 1st, 1907, against 9,878 
tons January 1st, 1906, the number of vessels employed being 
thirty-six, against forty-two one year ago. 

Sperm Oil, — The year opened at fifty cents, and in March sales were 
made at fifty-one cents, and in April at fifty-three centH, the highest 
price reached during the year. In June the price dropped to fifty 
cents, at which it remained for the following four months, when 
fi fty-two cents was paid, at which it remained at the close of the 
year, with but a small stock in first liands, which was held at a 
much higher price. 

Whale Oil. — In May the brig Daisy's cargo of sea elephant, 
about 2,400 barrels, was purchased for refining, the price being re- 
ported at thirty-three and one-half cents. No further sales were 
made until October, when the same price was paid for a small 
quantity. The oil imported at San Francisco was disposed of there 
tor home use at prices we were unable to learn. 
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Whalebone. — The year opened with prices for Arctic ranging in 
January, as follows: $5.25, $6.00, $4.75 and $5.00; in February, 
$5.00, $4.75, $5.25 and $5.00 ; in March and May, $5.00, $.75 
and $4.60 ; in Jane, July and August, $5.00 and $4.60 ; in Septem- 
ber, $4.90 and $5.00 ; in October, $5.00 ; in November, $4.75, and 
in December, $5.00. 

The prices for South Sea ruled at $3.50 to $4.00 ; and for north- 
west, $4.00 to $4.50. 

Imports op Sperm Oil, Whalb Oil awd Whalebone imto the Unitei> 
States during the Yeab 1906. 



New Bedford 


Bbl$. Sperm. 
14,635 


BbUWhaU, 
8,420 
80 

.!'.! l',696 


Lbt.Bone. 
7,450 


New York 


120 


10,650 


Boston 


6,000 


San Francisco 


1,200 


20,500 


Seattle 




52,000 








Total, 1906 


15,955 


4,540 


96,600 



Statement op Stocks of Oil and Whalebone in the United States, 
January Ist, 1907. 



New Bedford 

New Tork and in Transit 

Total, 1906 



BUt. Sperm. 
12.600 



BMf . Whale. 



Lbe. Bone. 
85,000 
20,000 



12,600 



55,000 



Atrraoe Price of Sperm Oil, Whale Oil and Whalebone for the 
LAST Five Years. 



Average for 1906. 

" 1905. 

'' 1904. 

" 1903. 

" 1902. 



Sptrm OU. 


Whale OU. 


Whalebme. 


Cents. 


Cents. 




51 


88i 


$4 50 


46 


31 


4 90 


52 


86 


5 80 


66 


. 38 


5 25 


66 


37 


4 20 



Statement of the Number of Vessels Employed in the Whale 
Fishery of the United States, January 1, 1907. 



New Bedford 


Sf earners and Bark*. 
15 


Brige. 

1 
1 




Schoonere. 
6 

3 
2 


Ton* 
5,045 


Norwich 





294 


Provincetown 

San Francisco 




8 


340 
2.796 



Total, January 1, 1907... 



23 



11 



8,475 
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REVIEW OF THE COTTON CROP OF THE UNITED STATES. 

For the Year 1906. 

The cotton crop of the IJDited States for the year ending Sep- 
tember 1, 1906, reached the total of 11,319,860 bales, while the 
exports were 6,716,861 bales and the spinners' takings were 4,862,362 
bales, leaving a stock on band at the close of the year of 198,178 
bales. The whole movement for the twelve months is given in the 
following pages, with such suggestions and explanation? as the 
peculiar features of the year appear to require. The first table 
indicates the stock at each port September 1, 1906, the receipts at 
the ports for each of the past two years, and the export movement 
for the past year (1905-1900) in detail, and the totals for 1904- 
1905 and 1903-1904 : 



POBTS 07 



LoQisIana 

Texas, 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Florida 

SoQth Carolina... 
North Carolina... 

Virginia 

NewYork 

Boston 

Baltimore 

Philadelphia 

Portland, Ac 

San Francisco, Ac. 

Totals, 190&-1006. 
1904-1905. 
1903-1904 



Rkobipts for 
Ybar bmding 


Exports Tbar Ending Sbpt. 1, 1906. 


Stocks. 


Sept. 1. 
1906. 


%.'• 


Great 
Britain. 


France. 


Contl- 
nent. 


ToUl. 


'ISSb/' 


"f^J^ 


1.653,148 


2,689,580 


751,94K 


850,876 


667,286 


1 KM 


15,278 


48,444 


2,807,187 


3,161,503 


1,066,954 


316,488 


843,591 


i m 


68,818 


70,196 


1,697.146 


8,075,489 


810,180 


74,388 


730,854 


1 KM 


18,868 


80,878 


860,850 


889.666 


55,939 


40,796 


43,819 


»54 


4,355 


8,381 


183,168 


817,649 


83,689 


89,993 


63,339 


Ml 


4,104 


7,808 


177,671 


226,988 


5,500 


.... 


4,400 


KX) 


8,464 


4,228 


400.75S 


467,817 


189,595 


5,285 


175,868 


m 


814 


8,490 


680,181 


757,819 


81,880 


9,000 


8,558 


m 


9,988 


15,543 


•6,676 


♦33,798 


179,870 


86.888 


813,816 


118 


88,971 


138,108 


•88.888 


•83,614 


186,408 




10,914 


m 


2,266 


8.894 


♦65,688 


•68,872 


85,288 


18,974 


56,968 


178 


2,067 


4.000 


•10,317 


•13,645 


85,6-M 




4.065 


^ 


1,850 


958 


.... 




10,714 


.... 


tll4,878 
113,007 


m 


.... 


4,891 


7,986,868 


... 


2,908,846 


778,845 


8,035,160 


6,716,361 


198,178 




-A- 


10,119,880 


4.128,968 


860,980 


8,887,518 


8,877,400 




888,592 




7,835,568 


8.688,646 


706,561 


2,844,925 


6.134,188 




111,799 



The foregoing shows that the total receipts at the Atlantic and 
Quit' shipping ports this year have been 7,936,863 bales, against 
10,119,220 bales last year and 7,235,568 bales in 1903-1904; 
and that the exports have been 6,716,351 bales, against 8,877,400 
bales last season and 6,134,132 bales the previous season. Great 
Britain getting out of this crop 2,902 846 bales. If now we add 
the shipments from Tennessee and elsewhere direct to manufao 



♦ Those flgnres are only iho portion of the receipts at these ports which arrived by rail over- 
land from Tennessee, &c. 
t Shipments hy rail to Canada. 
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turere, and Southern consumption, we have the following as the 
crop Btatement for the three years : 

Tear Ending Sbptbmbcr 1. 



1905-1906. 1904-1906. 1908-1904. 

Receipts at ports bales, 7,935,863 10,119,220 7,235,568 

Shipments from Tennessee, &c., direct to 

mills. .. 985,593 1,234,215 880,609 



Total bales, 8,921,456 11,353,435 8,116,177 

Manufactured South, not included above. 2,398,404 2,203,406 2,007,509 



Total cotton crop for the year. . .bales, 11,819,860 13,556,841 10,128,686 

The result of these figures is a total crop of 11,319, 860 bales 
{weighing 5,788,628,083 pounds) for the year ending August 31, 
1906, against a crop of 13,556,841 bales (weighing 6,996,731,233 
pounds) for the year ending August 31st, 1905. 

Northern and Southern spinners' takings in 1905-1906 were as 
follows : 

Total crop of the United States, as before stated bales, 11,819,860 

Stock on hand commencement of year, (Sept. 1, 1905 :) — 

At Northern ports 144,689 

At Southern ports 177,953 

322,592 

At Northern interior markets 9.438 

882,080 

Total supply during the year ending Sept. 1, 1906 11,651.890 

Of this supply there has been : 
Exported to foreign ports during the year. ♦6,601,479 
Less foreign cotton imported and Ameri- 
can cotton returned bales, f 134,637 

6,466,842 

ent to Canada direct from West 114,872 

iJumt North and South tl4,451 

itock on hand, end of year (Sept. 1, 1906 :)— 

At Northern ports 89,554 

At Southern ports 108,624 

198.178 

At Northern interior markets 5,195 

6,799.538 

Total takings by spinners in the United States for the year 

ending September 1, 1906 4,852,352 

Taken by Southern spinners (included in above total) 2,398,404 

Total taken by Northern spinners 2,458,948 

These figures show that the total takings by spinners North and 
South during 1905-1906 have reached 4,852,352 bales of which the 
Northern mills have taken 2,458,948 bales and the Southern mills 
2,398,404 bales. 



• Not including Canada by rail. • 

+ Inclades l.'^HS) bales of Americnn cotton retarned and 100^*^96 bales foreign, mainly Egyptian, 
equaling 13),2I!^ bales of American weigbte. 

X Burnt includes not only what has been thus destroyed at the Northern and Sonthem oat> 
ports, but also all bamt on Northern railroads and in Northern factories. 
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Dislribution of the above three orops has been as follows : 

Takingi far eoniumpiion— 1905-1906. 1904-1906. 1903-1904 

North bales, 2,453,948 2,346,652 2,187,369 

South 2,398,404 2,208,406 2,007,509 

Total takings for consumption, bales, 4,852,352 4,550,058 4.144,878 

Ea^orts— 

Total, except Canada bj rail bales, 6,601.479 8,752,454 6,048,629 

To Canada bj rail 114,872 124,946 85,508 

Total exports 6,716,851 8,877,400 6,184,132 

Burnt during the year 14,451 86,981 934 

Total distributed 11.583,154 13,464,489 10,279,944 

« 
Dsduet — 
Stock decrease, plus cotton imported. . 268,294 «92,402 156,258 

Total crop bales, 11,819,860 13,556.841 10,128,686 

In the above are given the takings for consumption. The actual 
consumption for the same two years has been : 

1906-1906. 1904-1905. 

Northern mills* stock, Sept. 1 . . .bales, 264,561 134,007 

Takingst 4,852,352 4,550,058 

Total bales. 5,116,918 4,684,065 

Consumption— Northf 2,499,768 [ ^ooQi^ai 2,216,098) a a^ii k£\a 

South! 2,398,404f 4,898.172 j 2,208,406f ^19,504 

Northern mills' stock end of year . bales, 218,741 264,561 

Consumption, — The activity which was such a noteworthy fea- 
ture in the cotton manufacturing industry during most of the year 
1904-1905 has continued with virtually no interruption throughout 
the season just closed. Moreover, no such trouble with labor has 
occurred this year as fully stopped or seriously checked the opera- 
tion of the mills at Fall River for a considerable portion of the 
previous * season. Consequently, with productive capacity un- 
hampered, with new mills starting up in Southern localities and a 
full demand for the output of spindles and looms, consumption of 
the raw material has progressed to an extent greater than ever be- 
fore in the United States. And this has been the case despite a 
gradual though steady movement in the direction of running on 



* AddlUoD. 

t TakiDKB and coneumptlon include 1,389 bales American cotton returned and 133,248 bales 
foreign cotton, (Egyptian. Pernvian, &c.,) in 1905-1906, and 124,485 bales foreign and relumed 
American cotton in 1904-1905. 
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lighter- weight goods — that is on goods weighing more yards to the 
pound. 

No lack of supplies of raw material to fully meet the consump- 
tive demand from abroad, as well as from home spinners, has been 
in evidence. Some operators speculatively interested in advancing 
prices for the raw material have at times attempted to inculcate the 
opposite idea. Statements have been circulated purporting to show 
that the year's yield, in conjunction with the large surplus carried 
over from the 1904-1905 crop, would be insufficient to supply mill 
requirements without reducing visible stocks close to a famine 
point. The unreliability of such statistics we have frequently 
pointed out. Of course, the 1905-1906 crop may be stated to be 
not fully up to early expectations, but it has reached 11,319,860 
bales, (commercial crop,) which, with the visible stock of Ameri- 
can cotton on September 1, 1905, gave a total supply of American 
for the season of 12,958,330 bales. The absorption of American 
cotton during the like period has been 12,060,574 bales ; in other 
words, that amount has gone out of sight — being turned into goods 
at home or abroad, or has been burnt, or has gone to increase mill 
holdings of raw material. This leaves the visible supply of Ameri- 
can on August 31, 1906, approximately 898,156 bales, a total very 
far away from a famine pointy especially when we consider that the 
mills are quite generally reported to have very nearly enough on 
hand to carry them until the new crop begins to move freely. It 
is furthermore to be remembered that the combined visible stocks 
of cotton other than American — cotton largely used on the Conti- 
nent — were at the close of August almost as great as at the same 
date in 1905 and consequently much heavier than in any earlier 
year. 

That the financial position of the South has further greatly im- 
proved, as a result of the very satisfactory returns received for this 
1905-1906 crop, is one of the most gratifying incidents of the sea- 
son. It is, of course, impossible to accurately determine the exact 
money value of the crop to those who produced it, but a relative 
or comparative idea may be arrived at by using the selling prices 
in the various markets as a biMsis. Taking the quotations at New 
York as such a basis, it would seem that on account of the higher 
average prices secured, the return from the 11,319,860 bales yield 
in 1905-1906 was fully as great as from the 13,556,841 bales mar- 
keted in 1904-1905. Or, starting with the admitted fact that 
1904-1905 is known to have been a profitable year to the Southern 
planter, the inference would be that the season just closed must 
have been more so. For, with less land under cultivation, the cost 
of production was measurably decreased, and with less to pick a 
further saving resulted. Over against this, but not acting as a very 
important offset, is the smaller amount of surplus seed to sell to the 
oil mills. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the prosperity the farmer has en- 
joyed is not due in any measure to the organizations whose adver- 
tised purpose has been to care for and safeguard his interests. 
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Absolutely unreliable acreage and crop estimates have been the 
fruits of the pernioious activity of some of these bodies the past 
Heason or two. In November the President of the Southern 
Cotton Association, while thus underestimating the crop, issued a 
proclamation advising planters to hold the remainder of their 
cotton for 15 cents per pound. The National Ginners' Association, 
with headquarters at Dallas, Texas, did even better, issuing on 
December 7 an estimate claimed to be based on reports from every 
post office in the belt and placing the crop at 9,623,000 bales. As 
the Department of Agriculture estimate, published about the same 
time, indicated a larger crop, the Government was promptly accused 
of bad faith. The interests of the Southern planter can never be 
properly served by misrepresentation. Invariably, in the course of 
time, incorrect reports emanating from any association prove to be 
erroneous and misleading. Nevertheless, those who have the 
temerity to disagree with their pronunciamentos are subjected to 
abuse by the officials of the organizations. 

The good sense displayed by the planters themselves the past 
two or three seasons has done more to improve their condition than 
all special organizations could accomplish. The laws of supply 
and demand are the guides to tie to, and the planters, by keeping 
their hands on the pulse of the market, can better judge when to 
market than by following any advice from interested parties. 

In the manufacturing branches of the cotton trade, as already 
Htaled, DO adverse factors have been at work worthy of more than 
passing notice. Friction with labor has been imminent at times, 
but there have been no strikes of even local importance and conse- 
quently no mentionable check to activity. It was feared in the 
early fall that the spirit of unrest at Fall River which found ex- 
pression on October 8 in a request for a restoration of the wage 
scale as it existed prior to July 25, 1904, might culminate in a 
strike, but after a short controversy matters were adjusted satis- 
factorily. At first manufacturers offered a direct increase in wages 
and a profit-sharing plan, which, however, did not meet with the 
favor of the operatives, and was refused. Further concessions by 
the mill owners, covering a wage scale based upon the margin 
between the cost of cotton and the selling value of printing cloths, 
were then submitted ; they were more favorablv received by the 
men and finally accepted early in November. Thus matters stood 
until late in April, when some discontent over the working of the 
margin plan was apparent ; in May the dissatisfaction became 
more pronounced, the high price of cotton and lower value of 
printing cloths working to the disadvantage of the operatives. 
Moreover, advances in wages voluntarily accorded at other points 
in New England did not improve the temper of the Fall River 
operatives. It thus came about that at the close of May the 
Textile Council of Fall River, in a communication to the manufac- 
turers, called attention to the unsatisfactory working of the sliding- 
scale system, and requested a conference for the purpose of devis- 
ing a better wage scale. The manufacturers argued that increases 
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in fine-goods mills, where margins of profit were large, should 
have no bearing on the general situation in Fall River ; at the 
same time they oflPered to guarantee 5 per cent, weekly, whether 
earned or not on margin, and when 5 per cent, was exceeded to 
allow the full amount. This offer was rejected, and on June 21 
the Association conceded the demands of the operatives, restoring 
the wage scale to the basis in force prior to July 26, 1904, the 
change to be effective July 2. The 1904 scale had been restored 
the previous October in the Fall River Iron Works Company mills, 
controlled by Mr. M. C. D. Bordbn. 

A controversy over wages, from which it was feared a strike 
might result, was precipitated by weavers in some New Bedford 
mills in late May, but the trouble was adjusted in early July by 
according a small increase in wages. Following the action of the 
Fall River Manufacturers' Association in restoring the scale of 1904, 
Mr. M. C. D. Borden made a voluntary increase (July 9) of JO 
per cent, in the compensation of his operatives, giving them that 
advantage over the help in other mills of the city, and on the same 
day at a number of other New England points advances of 5 per 
cent, were accorded. Since that time increases in wages have been 
quite general, where not previously given, and as a result the year 
closes with all discontent on the part of the operatives seemingly 
allayed. 

There is not much to be said of the conditions in the market for 
cotton goods. Transactions generally have been of very satisfac- 
tory volume throughout the year ; on price basis, a good margin 
of profit has existed in establishments working on the finer grades 
of goods, and they have consequently done relatively much better 
than those running on coarser makes. The season closes with mills 
well under orders, many of those on fine goods being fully engaged 
for months ahead. Business for China — largely made up, of 
course, of the heavier weights — which it was feared would suffer 
considerable diminution as a result of the threatened boycott, 
after making a gain of gratifying proportions last year, has made a 
further small gain the current year, much to the satisfaction of 
those interested in Southern mills. 

The printing cloth sitvation at Fall River has, on the whole, 
turned out quite satisfactory, notwithstanding the disgruntled state 
of labor in mills working on the coarser makes. On September 1, 
1905, the stock of goods at mills was said to be practically ex- 
hausted and production under contract two months ahead. Since 
that time machinery has been quite fully employed, although 
mainly on account of lack of operatives the year's production has 
reached not over nine-tenths of the normal amount. The stock of 
goods in first hands on August 31 is estimated to be practically nil 
and the output well engaged for several months to come. At the 
opening of the season regular 64 x 64 printing cloths ruled at 3^ 
cents per yard, and were so quoted until the 1st of October, when 
an advance to 3f cents occurred. Active trade and higher cotton 
serving as a stimulus, the quotation was marked up to 3f cents 
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early in December and to 3|f cents shortly after the turn of 
the year. With declining cotton and an easing off in the demand 
for goods, prices later declined, receding to 3f cents about the 
middle of February, dropping to 3f cents on May 1 and losing 
another ^ cent on Jane 12. In late June there was a further 
decline to 3f cents, and at that level the market continued until 
August 31. The season closed with the outlook encouraging for a 
good business in print cloths and other staple cottons during 1906- 
1907. 

Further expansion in our cotton goods export trade is to be 
noted the past season, although the increase over 1904-1905 is con- 
spicuously small as compared with the gain that year exhibited 
over any that preceded it. But it should not be forgotten that the 
phenomenal augmentation in shipments in 1904-1905 was due 
almost wholly to the great increase in takings for China, from 
which country the demand in the preceding season (1903-1904) 
had shrunken to comparatively meagre proportions. Last Sep- 
tember it was feared that the boycotting of American goods in 
retaliation for the manner in which our officials were claimed 
to be administering the Chinese Exclusion Act would work 
decided injury to this important and growing branch of our 
foreign trade. Resolts have proven that, though the hostile feeling 
still exists in China towards American goods, the boycott has 
become of very little importance. In the fiscal year 1902-1903 
shipments to China reached 277,671,500 yards, but in the succeed- 
inir season the total dropped to only 76,886,634 yards. Last year, 
however, a record total of 474,909,510 was reached, which this 
season's aggregate moderately exceeds, having been 498,521,402 
yards. There is cause for hopefulness in the steady extension of 
our exports to the West Indies and Central America, the aggregate 
shipments having been much heavier than last year, reaching 
79,443,579 yards, against 69,684,822 yards in 1904-1905 and but 
47,755,691 yards iu 1903-1904. Returns covering our business with 
South America are, on the other hand, rather disappointing. In 
1903-1904 the movement in that direction amounted to 53,001,936 
yards, and rose to 57,049,376 in 1904-1905, only to drop to 
51,072,310 yards the past season. The demand for Japan has 
naturally sunk to unimportant proportions because of the resump- 
tion of mill activity in that country since the cessation of hostilities 
with Russia. A conspicuous decrease in the volume of exports 
to the Philippines is doubtless in like manner explained. Ship- 
ments to the East Indies, Australia, other Asia and Oceanica and 
Africa show gratifying increases. In the aggregate, the exports of 
goods reported by quantity in 1905-1906 reached 711,493,054 
yards and in the previous year 694,500,715 yards, an increase of 
nearly 2^ per cent. In value, owing to higher prices obtained, the 
comparison is rather more favorable, the gain reaching 6.6 per 
oent. 

We subjoin a compilation showing the value of the exports of 
cotton goods by principal countries for each of the last four fiscal 
years : 

F 
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Exports of Domestic Cotton Manufactures — Fiscal Years. 

Exports to 1906-1906. 1904-1906. 1903-1904. 1902-190S. 

Europe $3.ft68.877 .. $2,481,642 .. $2,771,818 .. $2,698,«8« 

Canada 8,587,587 .. 3.029,341 .. 3,183,254 .. 8,046,125 

West Indies.. ) g^gQ^Q, 6,218,225 .. 8,tel»871 .. 8,674,697 

Central America ( ' * -» i 

South America 3,672,676 .. 4,184,474 .. 8,693,392 .. 4,007,211 

Chinese Empire 29,814,075 .. 28,017,190 .. 4,138,970 .. 18,n9,418 

▲11 others 6,450,687 .. 6,790,208 .. 4.711,408 .. 5,170,t» 

Totals $52,944,038 .. $49,666,060 .. $22,408,718 .. $82,216,804 

The outlook for the immediate future of the export branch of 
the trade seems at preseot to be fairly encouraging. No important 
political disturbances threaten the stability of trade conditions in 
any direction except Russia, and from that country there is no call 
for American cotton goods. Throughout the United States mills 
are now fully employed and in most cases well under contract for 
forward delivery, which is presumptive evidence that foreign de- 
mand as well as that for home consumption is healthy. Under the 
circumstances, it does not appear unreasonable to anticipate a fur- 
ther augmentation in the volume of our foreign shipments of cotton 
manufactures in the season beginning with September, 1906. 

With regard to the spinning capacity of the cotton mills of the 
United States a few words will suffice. Development has the past 
season, as in previous years, been mainly at the South, but 1905- 
1906 has witnessed more activity in extending the manufacture of 
cotton goods North than for some time. Substitution of modern 
machinery for old has also been a feature, increasing the efficiency, 
and the quantity of fine goods for coarser in Northern factories ; 
but there have been only very moderate additions to the number 
of spindles in any recent year until 1905-1906. At the South, 
however, through the starting up of new mills and additions to 
older establishments, the aggregate of spindles is being consider- 
ably increased from season to season. This fact is disclosed by our 
latest investigations, although, for reasons given below in this re- 
view, the increased capacity fails of full reflection in the volume of 
consumption. The usual statement of spindles in the United 
States as compiled by us is as follows : 

Spihdlks. 1906-1906. 1904-1906. 1908-1904. 1908-1901. 

North 15,600,000 16,825,000 15,250.000 15,200,000 

South 9,181,207 8,747,810 7,963,866 7,089,688 

Total spindles.. 24,781,207 24,072,810 28,218,866 22,239,688 

Southern cotton mills, as already indicated, have experienced a 
season of continued activity and prosperity. There has not been 
a very marked increase in the volume of cotton consumed, although 
the amount of staple used exhibits a satisfactory gain over the pre- 
vious season. It is, of course, to be remembered that, while 
spindles running show a material excess over 1904-1905, most of 
the additional ones are contained in new mills which have only been 
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in operation part of the season ; consequently the ratio of gain in 
machinery is greater than the increase in amount of raw material 
used. Furthermore, inability to secure sufficient labor has kept 
many new mills partially idle in some districts of the Carolinas and 
Georgia. At the same time, the new spindles having been installed, 
their full operation will tell in the returns for the season of 1906- 
1907, barring untoward circumstances checking cotton manufac- 
turing. 

All the leading centres of cotton manufacture at the South report 
important additions to spindles during 1905-1906, greatest progress 
being shown, as heretofore, in the Carolinas and Oeorgia. Some 
new factories have begun operations very recently, many others 
are nearing completion, and on still others work is yet in the 
initial stages. Following the plan inaugurated twenty years ago 
and very successfully pursued each year since, we have within the 
past few weeks secured quite full detailed information bearing 
upon the operation and development of Southern mills. It natur- 
ally follows, with continued expansion in progress, that there is 
a considerable increase from year to year in the labor entailed in 
gathering and compiling the data, but the spirit in which our in- 
quiries are met lends pleasure to the work. The information given 
by each mill covers number of spindles and looms, active or idle 
during the season, including new mills smarted and additions to old 
plants ; also the actual consumption of cotton for the year, the 
average count of yarn spun, and extensive details as to new mills, 
whether already under construction or merely projected, and con- 
templated expansion in existing factories. The aggregates of our 
detailed returns, arranged by States, is as follows : 

Establishments that have been idle all the season and not likely 
to resume operations are excluded from the compilation : 

NxniBSR OF 
/ ' » COHSUMPTIOir. 

Spibdlss. 4 ' * 

SouTHBBH . ' » Loomt Av'g No, Average 

Statsb. MiUi, Alive. Sunninff, Bun, Tarn. BaUi. Net WHght, Foundt, 

Virginia. 17 968«415 S89.081 0,880 l&H 67.808 488.18 88«780,ill 

North CaroUna.. 840 2,881.414 8,880.087 46.590 90 090.4M 409.40 884,104.888 

SoaUi Carolina.. 180 8.855,010 8.198.800 78,589 28H 091.008 475.71 889.040,888 

Georgia 185 1,687,470 1,580,895 80,188 17 584,199 476.89 849,148.455 

Florida .... 

Alabama 00 877,000 858,000 61,781 1(^ 940,550 488.77 117,574,894 

MiMisaippi 88 108,804 147,898 8,940 19 48,087 498.78 81,544,798 

LcQifliana 4 98,700 01,700 1,800 18 10,141 496.07 7,990,919 

Texas 17 80,100 80,100 1,977 16 84,080 600.78 17,808,090 

ArlMnaas. 8 17,084 18,500 800 10 8,980 600.19 1,496,050 

TenneMee 89 868,184 904,078 8,971 18 55,880 480.19 87,148,887 

MiMoori 8 14,890 14,704 801 15^ 4.980 498.10 8,484,094 

Kentucky 89,804 80,574 1,481 UH 95,480 490.78 18,479,074 

Total, 1905-1900. 007 9,181,807 8,708.689 880.948 l9% "iwMW 470.08 1.148,100,080 
Total, 1904-1906.. 069 8,747,810 8,060,879 174,384 19 8,806,406 480.94 1,068,159,181 



NoTS.>-Mach new machinery has been pat in operation within the past few months, in- 
creasing the number of spindles appreciably without affecting consumption to a material ex- 
tent. 
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From these returns we learn that in practically every State there 
has been an augmentation in consumption of the raw material, the 
greatest increase as compared with 1904-1905 having been in North 
Carolina. The net result for the season in all the Southern States, 
is an excess of 85,001,549 pounds. Spindles have gained in number 
433,397, and, as evidence of the policy to build larger mills^ it may 
be stated that the average number of spindles per mill is now 
13,765, against 13,211 a year ago, 12,691 in 1903-1904, only 11,855 
in 1902-1903, and but 7,870 a decade ago. An analysis of the re- 
ports at hand discloses the fact that 14 old mills, with 81,924 
spindles, have permanently gone out of operation, and 22 mills, 
running 113,814 spindles, have started up, showing a net gain of 
eight mills, or 31,890 spindles, for the season. This, however, does 
not fully cover the addition to capacity in 1905-1906, for the 
equipment of old mills has been increased to the extent of 401,507 
spindles. Consequently, the total net gain of spindles for the 
season has been 433,397 spindles. 

The tendency toward still further expansion of cotton manufac- 
turing in the South is a prominent feature of the information at 
hand and demonstrates the faith of those interested in the industry 
that the section is sure, with her natural advantages, to continue 
to develop. Our advices denote that three mills, containing 20,12a 
spindles, are expected to begin operations within the next three or 
four months, and that before next summer other mills, running 
125,000 spindles, will be contributing to the world's output of 
yarns or cloth. Additions to old mills, in contemplation or actually 
decided upon, cover approximately 400,000 spindles, giving alto- 
gether a probable augmentation of 545,120 spindles within the next 
twelve months. ****** 

The following compilation embraces substantially the entire con- 
sumption (expressed m bgiles of 500 lbs. net weight each) of the 
commercial cotton crops of the world for the last four years and 
the degree in which each country has participated : 

The World's Annual Consumption of Cotton. 

1905-1906. 1904-1905. 1908-1904. 1902-1908. 

Countries. BaUt, Baleg. Baltt. BaUi. 

Great Britain 8,848,000 M^OOO 8,017,000 8,185,000 

Continent 5,868,000 6,14fc,000 6,148,000 5.148,000 

Total Europe 9,100,000 8,768,000 8,i»,666 8,883,000 

United SUtea-North S.439,908 8,193,987 2,000,954 8,047,801 

*' -South 2,<86.286 8,116.818 1,907,648 1,967,300 

Total United States 4,786,828 4,810,255 8,906,508 4,015401 

S&st Indies 1,646,000 1,478,827 1,367,916 1,868,713 

Japan 860,000 766.085 698,706 5«6,644 

Canada 119,000 180.000 88,584 117.6H 

Mexico 14,000 70,000 55.600 69,215 

Totallndia. etc 2.529,000 2,488,418 8,201,656 2,107,186 

Other countries, etc 40,000 36,000 88,000 28,407 

Total world 16,895,228 15.641,667 14,810,158 14,477,694 

Average, weekly 815,286 898,878 275,196 878,416 
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The world's total consamption for 1906-1906, it will be observed, 
records an appreciable gain over the total reached a year ago — 
«53,661 bales — and is 2,085,070 bales more than the result for 
1903-1904. All the countries share to a greater or less extent in 
the increase over 1904-1905. The sources from which cotton has 
been drawn in each of the last four years are stated in the follow- 
ing table of the world's commercial crops, in bales of the uniform 
weight of 500 pounds each : 

World's Production ok Cotton. 

1906-1906. 1904-1906. 1908-1904. 1902-1903. 

CouNTRiiw. Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 

United SUtee 11,048,000 18,420,440 9,841,6n 10.511,090 

Eaat Indies* 2,970,000 2,982,780 2,784,400 2,737,677 

Egypt 1,152,000 1,244,958 1,275,754 1,148,700 

Brazn,&c.t 550,000 885,928 807,615 829,890 

Total 15,820,000 17,944,055 14,169,841 14,726.587 

Consamption, 5^ weeks , 15,895,228 16,641,667 14,810,158 14,477,694 

Surplus from yearns crop $675,328 2,402,889 $160,817 248,998 

Visible and invisible stock- 
September 1, beginning year 6,172,688 2,770,344 4,921,061 3,672,068 

September 1, ending year 4.697,405 6,172,688 2,770,344 2,921,061 

The above statement indicates in compact form the world's supply 
of cotton (not including Russia) in each of the four years, the 
amount consumed, and also the extent to which visible and invisible 
stocks were increased or diminished. 

The addition to the spinning capacity of the world has been 
fairly heavy the past season. The greatest change has been in Great 
Britain — 1,500,000 spindles. In the Southern division of the United 
States the increase reaches 433,397 spindles, the aggregate now being 
over nine million spindles. Our statement for the world is as follows : 

Number of Spindles in the World. 

1906. 1905. 1904. 1908. 1908. 

Great Britain 50,000,000 48,600,000 47,500,000 47,200,000 47,000,000 

Continent 85,500.000 86,000,000 84,600,000 84.800,000 88,900.000 

Total Europe 85,600,000 88,600,000 82,100,000 81,500,000 80,900,000 

United Statea-North 16.600.000 16,826,000 16,250,000 16,200,000 15,150,000 

do. -South 9,181,207 8,747,810 7,968,866 7,039,638 6,40H,974 

ToUl United SUtea ^781^ 24,072,810 88,218,866 22,289.688 21,568.974 

East Indies 5,200,000 5.168,486 6,118,121 5,(M8,297 6,006,965 

Japan 1,450,000 1,887,846 1.849,074 1,879,966 1,800,000 

China 625,000 619,643 610,000 600,000 660,000 

Total India, etc 7,275,000 7.170,980 7.077,196 7,028,268 6,866,965 

Canada 776,000 750,000 716,000 700,000 690,000 

Mexico.... 675,000 675,000 650,000 610,000 590.000 

Total other 1,450,000 1,425.000 1,866,000 1,810.000 1,280,000 

Total world 1 19,006,207 1 16,168,790 1 18,757,061 1 12,072,896 110,595,989 

* Includes India's exports to Europe. America and Japan and mill consumption In India in- 
creased or decreased by excess or loss of stock at Bombay. 

t Receipts into Europe from Brazil. Smyrna. Peru. West Indies, etc., and Japan and China 
cotton used in Japanese mills. 

* Deficiency in the year's new supply. 
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lu making up the foregoing we uRe estimates for Oreat Britain 
and the Continent furnislied us by Mr. Ellison, who states that in 
addition to the totals as given above there are 3,000,000 spindles in 
course of installation in Great Britain and 500,000 spindles on the 
Continent. Previous years' statements we revise from the facts we 
have gathered. The results for the United States are our own. 
India's totals are from the official report of the Bombay Mill 
Owners' Association as far as received, and Japan's aggregates are 
officially communicated, except those for the last year, wnich are 
approximations. China's figures are compiled from consular re- 
ports, and for Canada and Mexico the aggregates are in part ap- 
proximated. **«»:♦ 

Another general table which we have compiled of late years is 
needed in connection with the foregoing to furnish a comprehensive 
idea of the extent and the expansion of this industry, it discloses 
the world's cotton supply and the sources of it. The special points 
we have sought to illustrate by the statements are, first, relative 
contribution to the world's raw material by the United States and 
by other sources, and, second, to follow its distribution. Beginning 
with 1896-97, the figures of visible supply include Alexandria and 
Bombay stocks. 

World's Supply and Distribution op Cotton. 



SOO lb*, bales. 


VMbleand 
InvinbU 

Beginning 

Tear. 




Crops. 




Total 
Actual 
Consump- 
tion. 


Balance 
Kndo, 


r^"- 




United 
States. 


AU 
other. 


Total. 




Visible. 


InvisibU. 


1886-1897.... 


1,981,000 


8,436,868 


8,488.000 


11.878,868 


11.880.882 


1,295,686 


628,006 


1897-1898.... 


1,938,686 


10,890,000 


3.816.290 


14,806,290 


12,888,768 


1.906.158 


1,886,000 


1898-1899.... 


8,941,168 


11,078,000 


3.694,984 


14,772,984 


14.014,728 


2,871,864 


1,628,000 


1899-1900.... 


8.999,364 


9.187,000 


8,092,897 


12,229.897 


18,772,772 


1,071.469 


1.385.000 


1900-1901.... 


8.466.489 


10,218,000 


8,414,464 


13,682,464 


18.415.916 


1,549.027 


1.124,000 


1901-1908.... 


2,678,0557 


10,380,880 


4,038,660 


14,418,949 


14.414,906 


1.806,068 


1.366.000 


1902-1908.... 


8,672,068 


10.611,030 


4,215,661 


14,726,687 


14,477,694 


1.177.677 


1,748.384 


190S-1904.... 


8,981,061 


9,841,671 


4.817.670 


14,168.841 


14.810,168 


1,085,287 


1.785.007 


1904-1906.... 


2,770.244 


18.420,440 


4.684.000 


17.9U,056 


16,641.667 


2,501,469 


2.671.164 


1905-190«.... 


5,172.688 


11,048,000 


4,772.000 


16,820.000 


16.896.828 


1.702.485 


2,894,920 



To illustrate the preceding, take the last season, 1905-1906, and 
the results would be as follows : 

Supply. —WA\\i\9 and invisible stock beginning of year bales, 5,172,6SS 

Total crop daring year 16,8'.'0.000 

Total snpply-bales of 500 lbs 20.992.633 

DistribuHon~-l!o\A\ coneamption, &c 16,395,228 

Leaving visible stock 1.702,485 

Leaving invisible stock 2,894,920 

Total visible and invisible stock at end of year bales, 4,597,406 

Overland and Crop Movement, — The marketing of cotton via 
the overland routes has fallen off in greater ratio this season than 
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has the total crop movement, the decline in the foriper having been 
2 If percent., against only 16^ per cent, in the latter. Further- 
more, the volume of cotton moved northward by rail this season 
reaches only 11 per cent, of the total crop, against 11.58 per cent, 
in the year previous. It is quite evident from this that there is a 
disposition wherever and whenever practicable to avail of the water 
routes in making shipments to Northern ports or mills on account 
of lower freights. 

With regard to the 1905-1906 movement overland by rail, prac- 
tically all important routes have shared in the recorded loss. The 
falling off via Cincinnati and Louisville is^ of course, verv slight, 
and the Rock Island system has suffered to the extent of only about 
15 per cent. But the Illinois Central road exhibits a decrease of 34 
per cent, in the amount of cotton hauled, and the loss via St. Louis 
is heavy — 18 percent. * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

In determining this year the portion of the crop forwarded by 
each of the different overland routes, we have followed our usual 
methods — 



First. Of counting each bale of cotton at the Southern outport 
where it first appears. 

Second, Of deducting from gross overland all cotton shipped by 
rail from Southern outports to the North. 

77iird. — Of deducting also from overland any amounts taken 
from Southern outports for Southern consumption. 

Fourth. — Of deducting likewise arrivals by railroads at New 
York, Boston, Baltimore and Philadelphia, all of which have been 
counted in the receipts from week to week during the year. 

With these explanations nothing further is needed to make plain 
the following statement of the movement overland for the year 
ending August 31, 1906 : 

Am<mnt$ Mppsd— 1906-1906. 1904-1906. 1908-1904. 

Via St. Louis bales, 548,976 667,079 520,091 

Via Cairo 202.290 333.680 257,416 

ViaRock Island 45.094 53,139 18,781 

Via Louisville 103,209 104,699 128,498 

Via Cincinnati 58.654 61,395 32,590 

Via other routes 275.715 349,224 166.291 

Shipped to mills, not Included above. . . 703 654 7,856 



Total gross overland bales, 1.234.641 1.569,870 1.120,968 
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Deduct ihipmenta— 1906-1906. 1904-1905. 1908-1904. 

Overland to New York, Boston. &c. . .bales, 146,396 194,929 98,325 

between interior towns, &c 24,488 74.240 81.837 

Galveston, inland and local mills 467 1,814 139 

New Orleans, inland and local mills 28,847 80,09^ 52.386 

Mobile, inland and local mills 5.857 7,726 6.697 

Savannah, inland and local mills 6.165 7,830 17,785 

CharlesUm, inland and local mills 21.187 4.922 17,023 

North Carolina ports, inland and local mills 4,940 2,988 3,297 

Virginia ports, inland and local mills 11,251 11.113 12,870 

Total to be deducted bales, 249,048 385,655 240,359 

Leaving total net overland* bales, 985,593 1,234,215 880,609 

Weight of Bales, — The average weight of bales and the gross 

weight of the crop we have made up as follows for this year, and 
give last year for comparison : 



Movement 

TUROCOH— 



Texas , 

Loaisiana 

Alabama , 

Georsiat , 

Soutn Carolina 

Vtrglnia 

North Carolina 
Teune88ee,&c. 

Total crop..., 



YeAB BNDIMO SSPTBMBBB 1. 1906. YbaR ENDING SbFTBMBEB 1, 1905. 



Number 
of Bales. 



Weight in 
Pounds. 



Average 
Weight. 



2,807.127 


1,481,617,417 


1,653,1« 


850,558.090 


250.850 


180,787,847 1 


1,880,298 


916,918,073 ; 


177,671 


88,4:^0,410 


620.121 


808.842,765 


400,758 


199,:i25.016 


3,580,398 


1,782,848,465 



627.77 
514.51 
582.42 
503.60 
497.72 
497.28 
497.87 
505.00 



Number 
of Bales. 



8,161,508 

2,689,520 
829,556 

2,298,088 
225,988 
757,819 
467,817 

8,632,550 



Weight In 
Pounds. 



1,668,786,188 

1,405,059,088 
175,046.966 

1,166,086,248 
114,928,457 
877.871,888 
838,728,597 

1,855,824,912 



Average 
Weight. 



52T.83 
528.42 
581.16 
508.50 
508 56 
498.96 
500.15 
510.75 



11,319,860 I 5,788.728,088 I 511.87 18,556,841 i 6.996.731,283 ' 516.10 



According to the foregoing, the average gross weight per bale 
this season was 511.37 pounds, against 516.10 pounds in 1904-1905, 
or 4.7;^ pounds less than last year. Had, therefore, as many 
pounds been put into each bale as during the previous season, the 
crop would have aggregated 11,216,100 bales. * ♦ * 

Sea Island Crop and Consumption, — The total growth of Sea 
Island this year is 116,962 bales, and with the stock at the begin- 
ning of the year (2,420 bales) we have the following as the total 
supply and distribution : 

This year's crop bales, 116,962 

Stock September 1, 1905 2,420 

Total year's supply bales, 110,882 

Distributed as follows : 

Exported to foreign ports bales, 39,262 

Stock end of year 1,197 

40,459 

Leaving for consumption in the United States. . .bales, 78,928 

* This total iDclades shipments to Canada by rail, which daring 1905-1906 amounted to 
114.872 bales, and are deducted in the statement of consumption, 
t Including Florida. 
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We thus reaoh the conclusion that our spinners have taken of 
Sea Island cotton this year 78,923 bales, or 16,367 bales more than 
in the previous year. 

Highest and Lowest Prices op Middling Upland Cotton in the New 
York Market ox Saturday op bach week during the Year 
ending August 25th, 1906 : 







1906. 








1906. 








1906« 




W«k Mding Higlust. 


Lowest 


Week ending Bighesl 


LowesL 


Week ending Highest 


. LoweH. 


Sept. 


2. 


.10.95 


10.95c. 


Jan. 


6. 


.11.95 


11.75c. 


May 


6. 


.11.80 


11.75c. 


Sept. 


9. 


.10 90 


10.70 


Jan. 


13. 


.11.95 


11,75 


May 


12. 


.11.95 


1180 


Sept. 


16. 


.10.90 


1065 


Jan. 


20. 


.12.25 


12.06 


May 


19. 


.12.00 


11.95 


Sept. 


23. 


.11.10 


10.75 


Jan. 


27. 


.12.25 


11.70 


May 


26. 


.1190 


11.90 


Sept. 


30. 


.11.10 


10.75 


Feb. 


3. 


11.50 


11.85 


June 


2. 


.11.90 


11.25 


Oct. 


7. 


.10.65 


10.10 


Feb. 


10. 


.11.25 


11.15 


Jane 


9. 


.11.80 


11.20 


Oct. 


14. 


.10.25 


10.10 


Feb. 


17. 


.11.25 


11.16 


June 


10. 


.11.25 


11.20 


Oct. 


21. 


.10.40 


9.85 


Feb. 


24. 


.1110 


10.80 


June 


23. 


.11.10 


10.90 


Oct. 


28. 


.10.65 


10.50 


Mar. 


3. 


.11.80 


10.80 


June 


30. 


.10.80 


10.80 


Nov. 


4. 


.11.40 


10.70 


Mar. 


10. 


.11.30 


11.10 


July 


7. 


.10.80 


10.80 


Nov. 


11. 


.11.80 


11.60 


Mar. 


17. 


.11.25 


10.95 


July 


14. 


.10.90 


10.80 


Nov. 


18. 


.11.40 


11.05 


Mar. 


24. 


.11.75 


11.15 


July 


21. 


.11.00 


11.00 


Nov. 


25. 


.11.75 


11 16 


Mar. 


31. 


.11.80 


11.66 


July 


28. 


.10.90 


10.90 


Dec. 


2. 


.12 00 


11.65 


April 


7. 


.11.70 


11.55 


Aug. 


4. 


.10.90 


10.70 


Dec. 


9. 


.12.60 


12.10 


April 14. 


.11.80 


11.70 


Aug. 


11. 


.10.70 


10.60 


Dec. 


16. 


.12.20 


11.80 


April 


21. 


.11.90 


11.70 


Aug. 


18. 


.10.60 


10.10 


Dec. 


23. 


.12.30 


12 10 


April 28. 


.11.75 


11.65 


Aug 


25. 


.10.10. 


. 9.90 


Dec. 


30. 


.12.10 


11.90 



















Highest for the season, (December 9, 1905,) 12.60c. 

Lowest for the season, (October 21, 1905.) 9.85c. 
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REVIEW OF THE DRY GOODS TRADE OF NEW YORK. 

For the Year 190G. 

In the great majority of its divisions the textile trade during the 
year under review was the most prosperous on record, in a few it 
was normal, and in only an exceptional case was it any way unsatis- 
factory. Generally speaking, from the producer of the raw 
material to the retailer of the finished product, it was one of 
unusually large profits and satisfactory conditions for all engaged 
in the industry. Moreover, at its close, there were no signs of a 
turn in the tide, and, on the contrary, forward commitments were so 
unusually heavy and extended over such a long period that a con- 
tinuation of '^ good times " for many months, if not for the whole 
of the ensuing year, seemed inevitable. The greatest activity was 
reached in cotton goods, and this was all the more remarkable from 
the fact that the market was in no degree helped by an abnormal 
demand from Chinese buyers, as was the case in the previous year, 
but manufacturers had to rely almost entirely on home consumption 
to take care of their production. That this was more than ample 
was due primarily to the unprecedented prosperity enjoyed by all 
classes of the community and secondarily to a curtailment of manu- 
facture incident to a general shortage of labor. AparjL from China 
the general export demand from miscellaneous countries was 
normal or slightly above the average. The relations between capi- 
tal and labor were on tl)e whole satisfactory, but this condition was 
mainly due to a voluntary increase in wages towards the end of the 
year by New England and other manufacturers. The greatest 
scarcity of labor, however, was in the South, where many mills 
were unable to run at more than about 70 per cent, of their 
capacity for lone periods at a time. The raw material market was 
less of a factor than in many years past, but was remarkable among 
recent years for the lack of aggressive manipulation. Prices con- 
tinued hi^h throughout owing to the legitimate influence of an 
unprecedented demand from all over the world. In the woolen 
goods market the advances realized were hardly in proportion to 
the enhancpd value of the raw material, but the demand, particu- 
larly for light weight goods, was of large volume, and manufac- 
turers may be said to have had a satisfactory year. Heavy goods 
were affected by the large quantities carried over from the pre- 
vious season, owing to the exceptional mildness of the winter. 
The tendency was more towards woolens, in contradistinction to 
worsteds, than it has been for some time past. Silk manufacture:} 
were again the exception to the rule, the year in these being very 
disappointing. Cotton mill building and extending was on a larger 
scale than for some time in the North, amounting to 275,000 
spindles during the year, but this was still behind the development 
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in the South, where the total additions approximated 435.000 
spindles 

Cotton Goods, — The two most prominent features in a phe- 
nomenal year in ootton goods were the unprecedented home demand 
and the unusual proportion of fancy fabrics included in general 
orders. The year opened with buyers still pursuing the policy of 
only buying those goods that they were urgently in need of, and 
finding difficulty in getting: them. The continual scarcity of sup- 
plies resulted in a very stiff attitude on the part of sellers, and, in 
some instances, in the absolute failure to secure sufficient supplies 
to meet requirements. Under the circumstances, a forward buying 
movement set in, and some of the largest jobbers contracted for far 
distant deliveries. As affairs turned out their judgment proved to 
have been exceptionally sound, for there were sufficient who followed 
the opposite policy to cause a marked scarcity of spot supplies 
throughout the year. Never before has there been such a demand for 
goods from the home trade, and in no previous season has the manu- 
facturer been able to reap such handsome profits. Not only this, 
but the condition of trade throughout the whole country was such 
that not only the manufacturer but the jobber and also the retailer 
were able to place large amounts to the credit of profit and loss. 
The curtailment of manufacture owing to the shortage of labor had 
a great deal to do with the situation which prevailed, and it was 
to the annoyance of both the manufacturer and the buyer that the 
former was unable to turn out a normal quantity of goods ; for a 
much larger amount could have been sold than was in any way 
available. The price of the raw material was a smaller factor in 
the finished ^oods market than for a long time past for the reason 
that the statistical situation of the latter was always so strong that 
the former could be ignored. The only possible exception to the 
general rule was in the case of heavy brown drills and sheetings, 
which lacked the impetus of the foreign demand, and there were 
times during which accumulations of these were inevitable. As a 
rule, however, they were quickly absorbed on any shading of prices 
and at no time was there any pronounced weakness. Towards the 
close of the year, in fact, the home demand was such that prices 
were almost at the highest of the whole twelve months. One of 
the most sensational advances was in bleached goods which were so 
freely taken that they reached to almost record figures. Such a 
prominent line as '^ Fruit of the Loom " opened, for instance, at 
8f c, and after declining to 7f o. finally closed at 9^. Others 
moved in sympathy. Colored goods were among the strongest of 
the list, and were at all times sold far ahead. As stated elsewhere, 
the one unsatisfactory feature of the year was the lack of business 
for China, which was disappointing in the way that the previous 
efforts of American manufacturers to build up a connection 
in that part of the world had apparently been brought to naught, ' 
but which was not felt to the extent that it might have been during 
other seasons, owing to the exceptional proportions of the home 
demand. 
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The following shows the coufho of domestic prices daring the 
year for a few leading makes of staple cotton goods and wool 
Hannels : 

opening. 
Cenu. 

Atlantic A — Brown Cottons 71 

Pepperell R— Brown Coitoua 7 

Boot F. F.— Brown Cottons 71 

Fruit of the Loom— 4-4 Blch'd Cottons 8| 

Lonsdale— 4-4 Bleached Cottons 8i 

Hope— 4-4 Bleached Cotton 7i 

Amoskeag— A. C. A. Tickings 12 

Everett Denims 12 

Pepperell Drills 71 

Bout Drills 7l 

Talbot T.— Scarlet Flannels 36 

F. & C— Scarlet Flannels 35 

Export IVade in Cotton Goods. — While there was a generally 
normal export demand for American cotton goods daring the year 
from what are classed as '* miscellaneous " countries, the tremen- 
dous business transacted with China during the prerious year was 
almost totally missing. The cause was mainly to be found in 
a disinclination throughout the Far East to purchase American 
made goods, or, in other words, there was a continuation 
of the boycott which first made itself apparent during the 
preceding year as a result of the policy adopted by this 
country in the matter of Far Eastern immigration. Further 
than this, the unusual demand during 1905 was directly trace- 
able to an abnormal condition of affairs in China as a result 
of the Russo-Japanese war, and it would seem that Chinese buyers 
during that period rather over-stepped the bounds of prudence 
and stocked themselves up with more goods than they eould 
possibly dispose of in a reasonable length of time. They found 
themselves with heavy supplies on their hands which it was ex- 
tremely difficult to sell or in any way find a market for. In this 
connection home manufacturers were in scarcely a worse position 
than those of other countries, for Chinese purchases all over the 
world fell off perceptibly. Towards the end of the year there 
were indications of an improvement, and hopes were held out of a 
better demand during 1907 by the taking for account of Indian 
purchasers of fair quantities of American goods in stock in China. 
For other parts of the world the purchases of American goods 
were above the average, and particularly was this so in the case of 
the West Indies and British Australasia. The takings for Central 
America and British Honduras were slightly in excess of those of 
the previous year, and the gain in exports to Colombia was some 
70 per cent. In the case of the Philippines there was a large 
increase, particularly in prints, and while Cuban business was 
somewhat smaller than in 1906, the falling off in the trade to 
China was in itself larger than the falling off in the total export 
business. 
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Print Cloths, — Considerable irregularity occurred in the price of 
print cloths at Fall River during the year, but, on the whole, the 
period was a satisfactory one to manufacturers, and profits were 
greatly in excess of the immediately preceding years. At the 
beginning of January the price of regulars, (28 inch 64 x 64,) was 
Sfc, with the staple quoted at 1 1. 90c., and this was considered a 
reasonably high figure. In July, however, when raw cotten sold 
down to lie. print cloths were only reduced to 3^0., and it was at 
this figure that a large bulk of the business for the year was trans- 
acted, manufacturers accepting orders untill well into the fall 
and refusing steadily the urgent demand of buyers to grant con- 
cessions. As the demand increased the price steadily advanced 
until at the end of the year the figure stood at 4c., cotton suitable 
for printing cloth construction being ll^o. In the meantime, 
however, it had become necessary to advance wages 10 per cent, 
in order to avoid trouble with the operatives, so that at the 
prices named the profit could only be described as a fair manu- 
facturing one. There was a distinct shortage of labor throughout 
the whole of the year and this made itself particularly felt in the 
South. One result of the continued advance in the price of goods 
during the last six months was that many buyers adopted a hand- 
to-mouth policy, and buying was as close as it was even dnring 
the strike period of two years ago. In this way the supply of 
goods for nearby shipment was always light, but sufficient buyers 
were willing to contract ahead to place mills at the end of the year 
in a comfortable position for the ensuing three months or longer. 
The importance of regulars as distinct from wide and narrow goods 
again diminished during the year and the demand for the two 
latter greatly increased. The average price of regulars was 3.629c. 

Prints and Printed Dress Goods, — Printers had a somewhat 
difficult year to contend with owing to the fluctuating price of 
print cloths, but, on the whole, were able to secure a reasonable 
profit on what were probably the largest sales ever known. Not 
only was the domestic demand of record-breaking proportions, but 
siill further progress was made in the developing of foreign 
markets for American made goods, and total sales for export were 
very heavy. There was a decided disposition on the part of manu- 
facturers to depart from past stylings, and particularly to make 
use of other than standard 28 inch 64 x 64 cloths. As was the case 
during the previous year, the tendency was again towards plain un- 
obtrusive patterns and away from heavy figured patterns. The 
year opened with staple prints quoted at 5c., but with a continu- 
ously increasing demand this level was raised until 5^0. had been 
reached. The old saying that when calicoes rise above 5c. the 
demand will fall off again proved true, however, and while a fair 
business was transacted at the higher rate it was considered ad- 
visable to again reduce the price. Subsequently the market was 
once more moved up, and, at the end of the year, the figure again 
stood at 5c. Machinery was fully occupied throughout, and at the 
close the outlook was very bright. As was the case in other lines 
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of a somewhat similar character, the home sales of such sheer 
printed materials as organdies, mulls, foulards, &c., were the largest 
on record. 

Ginghams and Woven Fabrics, — One of the greatest proofs 
of the general prosperty of the country was the increased demand 
for what are generally known as fancy cottons, and, with this 
firmly established, manufacturers of ginghams and other woven 
fabrics had an unusually successful year. The high price of cotton 
at the time that 1906 spring lines were placed upon the market 
rendered necessary a proportionate Advance in the price of ging- 
hams, but the level was not so high as to prevent free purchasing 
of goods, and the volume of business booked for spring was very 
heavy. When the time came to open the 1907 spring lines 
manufacturers were so situated that they could have named 
considerably higher prices, but, rather than run the risk of 
shutting off the demand, they opened their lines at the same 
level as prevailed during the preceding season. This was so satis- 
factorily viewed by buyers that initial ordering was on a very 
heavy scale. Staple ginghams at that time were selling at 5|c. 
and fancy ginghams at from 8^c. to ll}c. Leading lines sold so 
freely at these figures that many were withdrawn almost as soon 
as they were placed upon the market, and from that time on prices 
climbed steadily. At the close of the year they stood at 6fc. for 
staple goods and from 9^c. to 12^c. for fancies. A feature of the 
year was the general neatness of patterns and the relegating still 
further to the background of the loud garish patterns once so 
popular, particularly in the South. There was a decided increase 
in the export demand for these goods, particularly to South 
America, the Philippines and the West Indies, and this would seem 
to be a field capable of still further development. Lines of woven 
fabrics, other than ginghams, enjoyed an equally good sale, and 
the demand for Mi^ras shirtings, Oxfords, etc., was the largest 
ever known. The competition of Southern mills was not felt to 
any great extent, as the demand was ample to take care of all pro- 
duction, but there was a steady growth in Southern manufacture. 

Hosiery and Uhdertoear, — Manufacturers of this class of goods 
had the best year in 1906 that they have ever had, and sales were 
the largest ever known. At the outset the situation was far from 
being satisfactory for the reason that jobbers and large retailers 
persisted in holdmg off from the market at the prices generally 
named, although warned that supplies would be short later on. 
These predictions turned out to be true, and when spring buyers, 
whose supplies had run low, attempted to cover their requirements, 
they found that manufacturers were busily engaged upon fall 
goods. The inevitable result was a rush to buy goods such as has 
seldom, if ever, been seen in this market, and a corresponding 
advance in prices. Premiums were freely offered but with little 
success. Inferior qualities of goods were eagerly sought for 
but without much result, and all classes of goods available were 
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quickly purchased at fancy figures. A development contributing 
to the general scarcity in this as in other lines was the shortage of 
labor, which caused serious embarrassment to manufacturers. 
Later in the year, with the price of yams still climbing higher, the 
position of both sellers and buyers became precarious, and future 
orders were only accepted at very high prices. Deliveries were 
behind hand, and complaints as to these were general throughout 
the country. When 190V spring lines were placed upon the market 
the situation was such that a joint meeting of buyers and sellers 
was called, and an arrangement was entered into regarding the 
purchase and delivery of goods. Heavy forward purchases of 
spring goods were made until manufacturers became alarmed, in 
view of the ever-rising price of yarns, and refused to accept orders. 
Lines were withdrawn, prices were revised, and the same lines 
offered again at greatly enhanced figures. In spite of this, however, 
orders were plentiful, and the same condition prevailed when, in 
November, the fall lines for 1907 were placed upon the market. 
Orders for these were distributed with great freedom, particularly 
by the Western trade, and this was the situation when the year 
closed. 

Woolen Ooods, — Compared with 1905 the prices realized by 
woolen and worsted goods manufacturers were proportionately not 
so high, although from a yardage point of view, the period was a 
normal one. Raw material in all directions, wool, yams, cotton 
mercerized yarn and silk yarn were all higher, but the selling price 
of goods showed little variation from the preceding year. At 
the commencement of the year the 1906 heavy weight season was 
in full progress, and at that time it was evident that there was to 
be no material enhancement of values in spite of the generally in- 
creased cost of manufacture. Buyers at that time were quite 
willing to place orders freely and considerable initial activity re- 
sulted. Later, however, revisions and cancellations were received 
in such volume, particularly from Western jobbers, that serious 
fears were entertained that the total business for the year would 
show a great falling off. These were subsequently offset by dupli- 
cate ordering on special lines. While at this time there was a dis- 
position to turn more to woolens, yet worsteds continued to be the 
more popular, and .certain lines of mercerized worsteds did ex- 
tremely well. Overcoatings were opened at nominal advances 
of from 2^ to 5 per cent., but sellers were soon made to realize 
that, owing to the mildness of the previous winter, retailers 
were carrying over heavy stocks, and there was a general 
readjustment of values to the level of the season before. 
Disappointed at the net results of the heavy weight season, 
an active light weight season was looked forward to, and 
these hopes were justified during the initial buying period 
by good purchasing of the earlier opened lines at advances of 
from ^ to 3 per cent. Serges were an exception, being advanced 
from 5c. to 10c. a yard, and being eagerly taken. As in the case 
of the heavy weight season, however, the re-ordering was of a 
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very slaggish character, and caDcellations were Dumeroas. At the 
close of the year the 1907 heavy weight business was under way^ 
but the start was not very encouraging, as buyers were desirous of 
finding out what kind of a winter was likely to be experienced be- 
fore committing themselves, in view of the stocks they already held. 
In contradistinction to the men's wear trade, the dress goods business 
during the year was excellent throughout and the domestic con- 
sumption greater than ever. Interest in woolens was revived in 
this division also, but to a much greater extent than in the men's 
wear market. It is estimated that the yardage of broadcloth sold 
was the greatest ever recorded, and other popular fabrics were 
plain colored goods of a sheer character. Prices averaged slightly 
higher than during the preceding year, and conditions were quite 
satisfactory to the trade in general. 

Silk Fabrics, — Silk manufacturers had some reason for thinking 
that the year 1905 saw business at about its lowest ebb, but the 
year under review proved that a still worse situation was possible, 
for conditions became absolutely demoralized. Owing to the com- 
petition of light dress goods and dress linens, the demand for the 
more expensive lines of silk goods fell away to practically nothing, 
and to combat this the smaller manufacturers commenced to turn 
out and place upon the market fabrics which are best described as 
<< Shoddy." With a continually rising raw silk market, adultera- 
tion was indulged in to such an extent that the discriminating 
public refused to purchase the cheap heavily weighted goods offered 
to them. Affairs came to such a pass that some of the more 
conservative members of the trade decided to risk their all in the 
manufacture of higher grade goods, and stand or fall by the same. 
With raw silk on the basis of $5.00 per pound, they refused to turn 
out a cheap and inferior article, and confined their efforts to manu- 
facturing high grade goods. Later in the year a meeting of the 
leading manufacturers was held, at which a price agreement wa& 
arrived at. Still later, when raw silk prices were again adyanced, 
the smaller manufacturers decided to adopt the policy of others, 
and the quality of goods was brought to a still higher leyel with 
satisfactory results. The firms who were turning out high grade 
articles were able to stand the advance and the others were not. 
Thus the fall trade in the spring and early summer was far from 
being satisfactory, but towards the close of the year the improved 
quality came to be recognized, the demand materially improved, 
advances of from 10 to 15 per cent, were obtainable, and the out- 
look for the future brightened considerably. 
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STATISTICS OF TRADE AND FINANCE. 



FOREIGN IMPORTS, DOMESTIC EXPORTS AND FOREIGN EXPORTS OF THE 
PORT OF NEW-YORK. 

Value op Foreign Imports into the Port of New York for the last 
Twenty Years, ended December 31st. 

„ Specie Total Fordgn 

Tbars. Dutiable, Free Ooods. and Bullion. Importt. 

1887, 1810,898,405 .. $151,186,190 .. $40,575,963 .. $502,110,558 

1888 301,008.039 .. 154.865.981 .. 8,206,303 .. 464.080,328 

1889, 829.210,894 .. 163,820.087 .. 7,948,166 .. 500 979,147 

1890 349,210,717 .. 193,155,771 .. 20,369,499 .. 562.785.987 

1891, 264.102,154 .. 268,829,418 .. 85,154.540 .. 557,586,112 

1892 254,360.354 .. 317,939,925 .. 11,407,559 .. 588.707.838 

1893 286,490,931 .. 291,999.022 .. 65,827,768 .. 594,317,711 

1894 198,646.169 .. 239.767,676 .. 20.671,236 .. 459,085.081 

1895, 284,086.654 .. 232.250,120 .. 32,856.122 .. 549,142.896 

1896 243,235,760 .. 197.236,035 .. 90,733.968 .. 531,205,768 

1897 248,297,819 .. 218,238,881 ,. 28,079.302 .. 494,616.002 

1S98, 241,921,871 .. 177,770,748 .. 110,680,905 .. 580,273,024 

1899. 294,505.188 .. 224,290.748 .. 31,191,223 .. 549,987,154 

1900 304,855,071 .. 221,251,710 .. 29,039,486 .. 556,146.267 

1901 819,912,752 .. 285,107,825 .. 19,367,786 .. 674.388,862 

1902, 848,747.880 .. 242,496,808 .. 10,842.054 .. 602.086.742 

1903, 839,052.370 .. 259,129,840 .. 29.652,689 .. 627,834,899 

1904 343,684,492 .. 286,168,372 .. 14,101,354 .. 643.954,218 

1905 409,767.035 .. 804.166,380 .. 22.872,970 .. 786,806,885 

1906 456,240,684 .. 383,366,200 .. 99,389.084 .. 888,995,918 

Value of Exports from the Port of New York to Foreign Ports for 
THE last Twenty Years, ended December SIbt. 

Tbtal 
Eytporti, 

$334,067,382 
849,456.582 
417.545,010 
889,289,482 
483,081,318 
470,928,941 
464,895,683 
469,582.812 
472,300,928 
479.058,062 
482.282.233 
528.247.115 
661,842.533 
641,177.663 
611.521.388 
557,143.042 
581,889,098 
648,251,150 
637.610,737 
678,783,817 





Domeetic 


Foreign 


Specie 


Ybaiw. 


Bxporti, 


Wxporti. 


and BuUion. 


1887, 


$304,021,758 .. 


$8,998,923 


.. $21,046,701 


1888 


290.779.161 .. 


9,111,569 


.. 49,565,852 


1889, 


836,785,463 .. 


9.074,152 


.. 71,685.395 


1890, 


839.458,578 .. 


8,184.783 


.. 41,646,121 


1891 


378.392,937 .. 


8,772,099 


.. 95,916.277 


1892 


868.559,145 .. 


9,164,829 


.. 93,204,967 


1893. 


848.097,228 .. 


9,900,460 


.. 106,897.995 


1894 


332.621.123 .. 


7,958,095 


,. 129,003,694 


1895, 


323,402.008 .. 


8.948.318 


.. 139,950,607 


1896, 


365,570,813 .. 


9.450,831 


.. 1(H.036,418 


1897, 


396.388,942 .. 


8,362,182 


.. 77,531,109 


1898, 


460.875,299 .. 


9.027.937 


.. 58,343.879 


1899 


467,554.122 .. 


9.059.156 


.. 84.729.255 


1900, 


526,153.270 .. 


12,090,402 


.. 102,933.991 


1901 


498.413,605 .. 


12.544.419 


.. 100.563,364 


1902, 


479,634,582 .. 


12.096.879 


.. 65.411,581 


1903, 


603,495 265 .. 


12.532.984 


.. 65.860.849 


1904, 


490,914,304 ., 


18,318,853 


.. 144,017,993 


1905, 


545,708,317 .. 


13,980,386 


. . 77,922.084 


1906, 

G 


611,082,425 .. 


11,389,037 


.. 56,262.356 
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Value op Foreign Imports Entered Monthly at New York during the 
Years 1904, 1905 and 1906. 

Entered for Consumption. 

Months. 1904. 

January, $45,223,864 

February, 51,085,771 

March, 49,570,978 

April 42.490,168 

May. 41,823,272 

June, 42.337.970 

July, 87,647,335 

August, 47,925,626 

September 44,498,066 

October 51,744,662 

November, 51,054.035 

December 51,774,658 

Total, $557,176,400 



Months. 1904. 

January, $6,273,329 

February, 6,352,098 

March, 6,811.352 

April, 7,870,962 

May 5,500.972 

June, 5,917,021 

July, 6,029.304 

August 4,872,813 

September, 4,791.904 

October, 6,189,678 

November 6,847,809 

December, 6,219,222 

Total, $72,676,464 



Months. 1904. 

January, $22,909,955 

February, 28,998,970 

March 26,457.432 

April, 21,806,508 

May, 21,527,424 

June, 20.605.826 

July. 16,951,622 

August 28,195.525 

September, 21,525,224 

October 26,989,891 

November, 27,531,531 

December 27,668,464 

Total, $286,108,372 



1906. 


1906. 


$54,295,501 . . 


$58,188,978 


57,568,299 .. 


55,187,670 


57,717,789 .. 


58,906,406 


49,872,416 .. 


56,490,233 


46,286,169 .. 


52.977,682 


42.727,956 . . 


51,480,671 


45.800,746 .. 


54,847,246 


48,090.139 .. 


54,6«6,983 


51,600,051 . . 


52.449,107 


58,489.341 . . 


62.301.689 


52,026,444 .. 


60,679.661 


55,141,742 .. 


74,841.494 


$619,616,593 .. 


$692,997,820 


1905. 


1906. 


$6,491,515 .. 


$7,243,724 


8,615,137 .. 


7,846.432 


12,828,872 .. 


8,757,577 


8,370,704 .. 


8,936.984 


8,980,562 .. 


8.206.348 


7.364.509 .. 


7.797.867 


5.386.148 .. 


7,779,574 


6,118,433 .. 


7.485.913 


6,548,234 . . 


6,596,010 


9.918.409 .. 


7.305,951 


6,756,439 . . 


9.724.062 


6,942,860 .. 


8,928.622 


$94,816,822 .. 


$96,609,064 


Consumption. 




1906. 


1906. 


$27,083,210 .. 


$28,612,270 


30.977,493 . . 


27.265.877 


29,271.217 .. 


27.401.993 


26.813.336 .. 


28.188.774 


23,396,848 .. 


26.818.981 


19,894,737 .. 


24,223.403 


20.414,454 .. 


28,806,997 


19,916,882 .. 


23,743.320 


23,148,504 .. 


25.270.657 


29,655.721 . . 


29,395,529 


26,383.451 . . 


80,265,888 


27.215,577 .. 


38,588,105 


$804,166,880 .. 


$383,071,794 
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Spbcib and Bullion. 

Months. 1904. 1906. 1906. 

January |4,269,948 .. $639,902 .. $867,077 

Febraary, 464.418 .. 8:^7,273 .. 627,568 

March, 434,715 .. 8,988,219 .. 1,979,977 

April. 477,960 .. 1,739.875 .. 12,031,288 

Maj 1,517.342 .. 775,729 .. 29,816,335 

Jane 1.018,991 .. 1.001.270 .. 871,869 

Jaly, 418,263 .. 953.999 .. 4.417,536 

August, 506,752 .. 587,107 .. 1,710,989 

September, 773,642 .. 8.113.769 .. 26,157,408 

October, 1,678,134 .. 7,919.244 .. 17,643,256 

November, 954,405 .. 542,797 .. 1,150,604 

December 1,591,784 .. 773,786 .. 2,115,237 

Total, $14,101,854 .. $22,872,970 .. $99,889,084 

Total Foreign Imports— Merchandise. 

Months. 1904. 190ff. 1906. 

January, $51,497,198 . . $60,787,016 . . $65,382,702 

February, 57,437.869 .. 66,188,486 .. 63 084,102 

March, 56,382,330 .. 70.546,661 .. 67,663,983 

April, 50.361,125 .. 58.243.120 .. 65,427,217 

May, 47,324.244 .. 55,266.731 .. 61,184,080 

June, 48.254,991 .. 50,092,465 .. 59,278,538 

July, 42,676,639 .. 51,186,894 .. 62,626,820 

August 52,798.489 .. 54,208,572 .. 62,182,896 

September, 49,289,970 .. 58,143,285 .. 69,045,117 

October, 57,934,340 .. 68,407.750 .. 69,607,640 

November. 57.901,844 . . 58,782,883 . . 70,403,728 

December, 67.993,880 .. 62,084,602 .. 83,770,116 

Total, $629,852,864 .. $713,933,415 .. $789,606,884 

Withdrawals from Warehouse. 

Months. 1904. 1906. 1906. 

January $5,846,972 .. $5,881,978 .. $8,839,809 

February, 5,999,631 .. 5,333.592 .. 5,708,872 

March 5,962.565 .. 7,137,857 .. 6,805,518 

April, 5,836.882 .. 5,272,741 .. 6,229,862 

May 4,638,669 .. 6,671,257 .. 6,422,607 

June, 4,998,581 .. 6,687,427 .. 6,887,469 

July, 5,015,827 .. 5,337,490 .. 7,588,810 

August 5,296,517 .. 8,029,329 .. 8,835,548 

September, 5.633,041 .. 6,268,051 .. 8,798,352 

October 6,161.045 .. 7,988,631 .. 8,348,833 

November, 6,917,701 .. 7.195,201 .. 8,997,447 

December, 5,220.080 .. 6,258,819 .. 8,090,287 

Total, $66,622,011 .. $78,062,878 .. $90,047,909 

Classification of Foreign Imports at New York. 

1904. 1905. 1906. 

Dry Goods, $110,517,191 .. $143,071,202 .. $158,787,166 

Oeneral Merchandise,.... 519,335,673 .. 570,862,218 .. 630,869,718 

Specie, 14,101.354 .. 22,872,970 .. 99,389,034 

Total, $643,954,218 .. $786,806,385 .. $888,995,918 
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Receipts from Customs at New York. 



Months. 1904. 

January, $14,841,605 37 



February, , 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July 

August 

September,. 
October,.... 
November, . 
December,.. 



Total,. 



14,592,320 84 
15,110,218 58 
13,323,498 03 
12,327,613 59 
13,511,423 00 
13,122,272 29 
15.160,463 78 
15,204,778 95 
16,062,266 11 
14,875,152 06 
14,084,955 78 

$172,216,578 88 



1905. 

$15,848,906 22 
14,597,441 64 
15.781,796 32 
12.530,156 69 
12,696.299 98 
13,142,232 45 
14,538,885 80 
17,507,282 99 
17,030.086 85 
17,869,566 98 
15,883,364 33 
16,256,884 35 

$183,681,854 60 



1906 

$18,708,720 82 
16,822.547 96 
18.038,704 79 
15,191,257 86 
16.248.987 60 
15,519.921 21 
17,955.888 54 
19,081,928 89 
17,161,861 08 
18,946,437 95 
17,792.149 05 
19.608,558 48 

$209,566,908 68 



Value op Exports from New York, exclusive of Specie. 



Qdartxbs. 1904. 

First Quarter $128,130,888 

Second Quarter, 116,827,132 

Third Quarter, 119,837,256 

Fourth Quarter, 139,438,381 



1905. 

$127,977,707 
137.506.162 
134.929,810 
159,276.024 



Total, $504,233,157 .. $659,688,708 .. 

Value of Total Exports from New York. 
Domestic Produce. 



Months. 1904. 

January, $44,100,541 



February, 
March,.... 

April, 

May, 

June, , 

July, , 

August,... 
September, 
October..... 
November, . 
December,., 



38.155.924 
42,131,856 
89.641,404 
85.104,188 
88,140,918 
84,589 088 
88,559.888 
43,679,816 
47,925 978 
44,695.978 
44,288,741 



Total $490,914,804 



1905. 

$41,329,874 
37.125,564 
45,575.206 
47,610.950 
40,941,986 
44.692,561 
89,135.719 
48,059.265 
45,080,791 
48,270,291 
49.556.997 
68,880,128 

$545,708,317 



Months. 



January, . . . 
February, . . 

March, 

April 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, . . . . 
September. . 

October 

November, .. 
December,.. 



Foreign Free. 

1904. 

$531,540 . . 

418.572 . . 

883.099 . . 

896,837 .. 

674,693 .. 

607,600 .. 

484,812 .. 

472,948 .. 

514,841 . . 

429^824 . . 

429,854 . . 

569.537 .. 



1905. 

$549,279 
379,114 

1,150,745 
751,658 
669,579 
776.441 
422,892 
868,514 
877,936 
449,984 
346,291 
630,472 



Total,. 



$6,914,167 



$6,871,805 



1906. 

$159,586,729 

153,894,682 

160.894.401 

169,096,700 

$622,471,462 



1906 

$56,627,471 
47,798.066 
52.817,420 
60.686.835 
51,420,608 
48.288,26d 
48,674,848 
56,826,288 
48,818.526 
64.895.649' 
51,871,681 
60,019,447 

$611,082,425 



1906. 

$477,648 
870,914 
469,878 
488,60(^ 
460,801 
836,138 
466,475 
868,604 
275,680 
461,099 
498,267 
419,788 

$6,010,992 
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FoRBioK Dutiable. 

Months. 1904. 1905. 1906. 

January $718,455 .. $628,918 .. $569,484 

February 636.240 .. 675.337 .. 560,559 

March 654,161 .. 563.675 .. 510,949 

April 561,438 .. 815,909 .. 674.004 

May 626,112 ,. 753,988 .. 630,755 

June 573,947 .. 492,200 .. 511,335 

July 582,830 .. 624,873 .. 471,308 

August 562,159 .. 417,617 .. 465,052 

September 890.880 .. 442,203 .. 549,885 

October 447,620 .. 561,716 .. 302.031 

November 328.675 .. 492,633 .. 637,838 

December 422,179 .. 639,517 .. 494,900 

Total $6,404,696 . . $7,108,581 . . $6,378,045 

SPEOIR and BXTLIilON. 

MoHTHs. 1904. 1005. 1906. 

January $4,775,972 .. $18,207,772 .. $8,163,907 

February 3,922,230 .. 18,215,626 .. 7,221.976 

March 6,578,286 .. 5,349,122 .. 3,966,643 

ApriL 22,261,041 .. 2,617,679 .. 4,912,899 

May 44,600,440 .. 2,532.458 .. 6.291.280 

June 8,467,602 .. 6,678.605 .. 4,097,171 

July ,. 8,605,680 .. 3,822,310 .. 4,262.861 

August 11,758,846 .. 8,804,754 .. 4.143,220 

September 8,764,776 .. 5,059,266 .. 8,661,508 

October 5,211,384 .. 3,320.143 .. 2.492,267 

November 22,616,058 .. 2,941,754 .. 2,826,844 

December 11,461,228 .. 5,372,545 .. 4,222,279 

Total $144,017,998 .. $77,922,084 .. $56,262,355 

Total Exports. 

Months. 1904. 1905. 1906. 

January $50,126,508 .. $60,715,838 .. $65,788,860 

February 43,132,966 .. 56,895,641 .. 55,946,505 

March 50,142,352 .. 62,638,748 .. 67,254,890 

AprU 68,360,720 .. 51.796,096 .. 56.660,743 

May 81.005,428. .. 44,898,011 .. 58.803,844 

June 42,790,067 .. 52,639,797 .. 58.231,895 

July 39,262,410 .. 44,005.794 .. 48.863,982 

August 51,353,336 .. 52,650,150 .. 60,297,009 

September 48,350,312 .. 50,960,196 .. 53,300,499 

October 64.014.801 .. 52.602.134 .. 58.151.046 

November 67.970.565 .. 53,335.675 .. 55,329.680 

December 56,741,685 .. 64,972,657 .. 55,156,414 

Total $648,251,160 .. $687,610,737 .. $678,733,817 
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DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE FOBEXaN IXPOBTS, DOXESTXG 
EZPOBTS AND FOBEXQN EZPOBTS OF THE POBT OF NEW TOBZ, 

For the Fiscal Year ended June SOth, 1906. 

FOREIGN IMPORTS. 

The following is a detailed statement of all goods, wares and 
merchandise, the growth, produce and manufacture of foreign 
countries, that were imported into the Port of New York during 
the fiscal year ended June dOth, 1906, compared with the aggregate 
of all other ports of the United States for the same period : 



FORKioM Imports— Abtiolbs. 



jsew lOTK, qfifuXJ.S, 1905-1906. 

AgateB—Unmauafactared (free) .... $8t8 $8^ 

Mannfactares of (datiable) $7,489 13,308 xO«T47 

Alabaster, mannf actaras of (datiable) 9,41 9 2,?57 1 1 ,678 

Animals-Cattle (free) namber, 862 52,914 65,454 118,868 

Oattle (daUable) '* 157 14,148 415,919 480,063 

Horses (free) " 8,241 1,117,487 149,500 1,266,987 

Horses (datiable) " 285 71,8>;6 876,802 419,688 

Sheep (free) *• 387 11,566 42,885 58,951 

Sheep (dutiable) ** 127 8,124 968,284 966,408 

All other, inclading Fowls (free) 818,706 78,581 42^287 

AH other, incladlDX live Pooltry (datiable) 93,741 112,980 206,721 

Antimony- 
Ore (free) lbs. 1,810,082 46,817 7,170 68,487 

As regains, or metal (datiable) '* 5.848,621 748,698 51,700 79^89a 

Articles, the growth, prodnce and manofactnre of the 
United States, returned, (except '^ spirits ** which 

sec) (free) 4,158,270 6,976,642 11.134,912 

Articles imported for the use of the United States, 

(free) 24,198 729 24.922 

Articles specially imported— 

Philosophical and Scientific Apparatus. &c., (free) 202,615 211,120 418,785 
Regalia and Gems. <&c., for religious, educational, 

^., purposes, ^., (free) 160,514 108,506 284.020 

Specimens of Natural History, Botany, Mineralogy, 

Ac , not for sale (free) 80,742 19,766 100,510 

Works of Art, ^., for exhibition purposes, &c., 

(free) 216,957 285,305 602,262 

Art Works, the production of American artists (free) 829,616 487,817 766,938 

All other (dutiable) 8,574,092 567,757 4.141,849 

Asbestos- 
Unmanufactured (free) 584 944,908 945,487 

Manufactures of (dnUable) 57,026 25,762 82,7Sd 

Asphaltum and Bitumen^ 

Crude (dutUble) tons, 84,256 196,334 120.700 817,094 

Dried or advanced (dutiable) " 1 ,901 17, 189 58.81 1 70,500 

Limestone rock asphalt, containing not more than 

15 per cent of bitumen (dutiable) tons, 1,111 4,189 .... 4,189 

Automobiles and parts of— 

Automobiles (dutiable) namber. 1.039 3.596,978 247,532 3,844.505 

Parts of (dutiable) 240.233 160.281 400,514 

Bark. Hemlock (free) .... 35.860 »i.860 

Beads and Bead Ornaments (dutiable) 737,585 129,692 897,277 
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Foreign iMPORTi— Artiolm. 



Port<if 
New York. 



Beeswax (free) lbs. 456,964 $129,109 

Bells, broken, and bell metal, broken, etc., (free) .... 60 
Beveraf^ea, not elsewhere specified— 
Cherry Jnice and other Pralt Joices (dntfable) 

not elsewhere apedfied galls. 82.688 18,649 

Cider (dutiable) " 1,698 1,810 

Ginger Ale or Ginger Beer (dntlable) 

doz. pints. '265.780 198.986 
Lemonade, Soda Water and other similar (dutiable) 

doz. pints. 6.710 4,048 

Prone Joice or Prone Wine (dntiable). galls. 44,891 81,808 

All other (dutiable) 4,129 

Birds, stuffed, not suitible for millinery orna- 
ments (free) 18.828 

Bismuth (free) lbs. 188,079 188.888 

Blacking (duUable) 12,882 

Bladders, other than fish, (free) 877 

Blood, dried, (free) 6.926 

Boiling Cloths (free) 207,424 

Bones, Horns and Boofs, unmanufactured (free).... 863,716 

Bone and Horn, manufactores of (dntiable) 196,868 

Books. Music, Mapa, Engravings. Etchings, Photo- 
graphs, and other printed matter (free) 8,191,86t 

Books. Music, Maps, Engravings. Etchings, Photo- 
graphs, and other printed matter (dutiable) 8,099.608 

Brass, and manufactures of— 
Brass, fit only for re-manufacture (free) 

lbs. 10,681,008 1.457,478 

Manufactures of (dutiable) 82,519 

Brazilian Pebble, unwronght or unmanufactured, 

(free) 74»2 
Breads tuffs- 
Barley (duUable) bush. 190 183 

Com (dutiable) »* 88 47 

Oats (dutiable) *• 1.032 778 

Oatmeal (duUable) lbs. 881,881 11,681 

Rye (duUable) 

Wheat (dutiable) bush. 1,589 8.405 

Wheat Flour (duUable) barrels, 45,041 175,215 

Farinaceous substances and preparations of, (Sago, 

Tapioca. Ac.) (free) 688,575 

All other, and preparations of, used as food— 
Macaroni, Vermicelli, and all similar prepara- 
tions (duUable) lbs. 58.564.648 8,195,798 

All other (dutiable) 149,968 

Breccia, in blocks or slabs (free) 47,560 

Bristles— Crude, not sorted, bunched or prepared, 

(free) lbs. 5,188 8,110 

Sorted, bunched or prepared (dntiable) '* 8,808.925 8,885,861 

Bronse— Manufactures of (dutiable) 766,891 

Brooms (dutiable) 151 

Broom Com (free) tons. 1 765 

Brushen fdoUable) 1,158,588 

Burr stone, rough or unmanufactured (free) 84,481 

Button and Button Forms (dutiable). 784,067 

Candle Pitch (dntiable) 108,894 

Candles and Tapers (dutiable) 80.450 

Carbon Pots for Electric Batteries (dutiable) 4.768 



Aggregate qf 

all other PorU 

QftheU.S, 

$88,905 
36 



6,019 
18,703 



187,106 

15,172 

8.007 

655 

8,985 
191.769 
9,508 
88,638 
17,851 
80.908 
649,685 
64,878 

808,969 

600.014 



806,806 
111,466 



9,680 
8,411 
9,958 
4,994 
4 
49,886 
8.024 

201,901 



Total 

U.S. 

1905-1»06. 

$168,014 
86 



84,661 
15,018 

880,091 

19,216 
84.900 

4,684 

28.808 
878.662 
81,884 
23,915 
94.277 
827,686 
1,018,851 
261,740 

8,000,826 

2.699.682 



1,768.880 
148,984 

7,308 

9.808 
8,458 
10.726 
16,635 
4 
63,291 
177,889 

880,479 



745,418 


8,941,204 


815,875 


465.888 


2,687 


50.197 


6,879 


9,389 


450,496 


2,686,867 


168,081 


919.919 


717 


868 


19 


777 


804,681 


1,857.114 


781 


35,108 


89,144 


873.211 


68.220 


161,614 


7,571 


28.021 


12,159 


16,981 
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FoRBiGN Imports— ARTICLES. 

Carbons for electric liKhtlng (dutiable) 

hundreds, 64,990 
Cement— 

Konmn, Portland, and other Eydraulic (dutiable) 

lbs. 80.5»4.304 

All other (dutiable) 

Chalk, unmanufactured (free) tons,5C,337 

Not medicinal, nor prepared for toilet purposes. 

wbeu ground, precipitated, &c. (dutiable) 

Charcoal (dutiable) bush. 8,856 

Chemicals, Drugs and Dyes— 

Alazarine, and Alazarine Colors or Dyes, including 
Extract of Madder (free) lbs. 8,157,828 

Argols, or Wine Lees (dutiable) •* 20,850,953 

Barks, Cinchona, or other, from which Quinine 
may be extracted (free) lbs. l,0:n',229 

Coal Tar Colors and Dyes (dutiable) 

Cochineal (free) lbs. 1 11 ,007 

Dye Woods- 
Logwood (free) tons, 13,066 

Extracts and decoctions of (dutiable) 

lbs. 2.922,801 

All other (free) 

Glycerine (dutiable) lbs. 21,811,865 

Gums- 
Arabic (free) " 4,023,886 

Camphor, crude, (free) " 1,890,7^ 

Chicle (dutiable) '♦ 8,048,840 

Copal. Cowrie and Dammar (free).. . *' 90,182,505 
Gambler, or Terra Japonica, (free). " 29,489,506 

Shellac (free) "15,181,404 

All other (free) 

Indigo (free) lbs. 6,107,255 

Licorice Root (free) ** 53,054,('06 

liime. Chloride of, or Bleaching Power (dutiable) 

lbs. 23,499,162 

Mineral Waters (dutiable) doz.qts. 643,078 

Opium — 
Crude or Unmanufactured (datiable)..lb8. 210,048 
Prepared for smoking and other containing less 
than 9 per cent, of morphia (dutiable) 

Potash— 

Cholorateof (dutiable) lbs. 44,408 

Muriate of (free) "56,605.081 

Nitrate of, or Saltpetre, crude, (free) '* 8,973,815 

Another (free) " 19,469,279 

Quinia, Sulphate of, and all Alkaloids or Salts of 
Cinchona Bark (free) ounces, 8,928,266 

Soda— Caustic (dutiable) lbs .1,869,946 

Nitrate of (free) ions, 78,226 

Sal Soda (dutiable) lbs. 298,784 

Soda Ash (dutiable) " 8,866,546 

All other, Salts of, (dutiable) " 4,814,900 

Sulphur, or Brimstone, crude, (free).... tons, 45,184 

Sumac, ground, (dutiable) lbs. 6,258,962 

Vanilla Beans (free) " 572,085 

All other (free) 

All other (dutiable) 



Port of 
New York. 



Aggregate of 
all other Ports 



Total 



qf the V. S. 1905-1906. 



$110,420 



176,694 

269.724 

58.402 

1,445,545 

299.632 

498.699 

616.734 

1,886,508 

1.049,384 

4.8{«6,803 

1,168,787 

771,802 

828,941 

180,889 
578,769 

462,906 



$7,334 



819.867 

20,455 

51,118 

856,638 

3,088 
109,748 
878.632 
28.156 
69,576 
210,789 
259,851 
272,846 
832.613 

698,428 
899,865 

680,777 

1,996,589 



$117,754 



96,6S8 


1.205,556 


1,302,230 


59,884 


32,324 


92.208 


52.606 


57,645 


110,311 


17,930 


8,001 


26,831 


1S6 


42,670 


42,856 


520,070 


105,421 


625,491 


3,197.081 


160,980 


9.858,<Kil 


107,514 


276,212 


888,726 


4,868,107 


892,489 


5,756.596 


58,446 


.... 


58.446 



496,551 

990,179 

109,515 

9,309,183 

239,715 
608,440 
1,495,866 
1,914.663 
1.118,910 
5,107,542 
1,493,088 
1,044.148 
1,661,454 

879.960 
978,634 

1.148,683 

1,996,589 



3.030 


1.460 


4,490 


874,704 


9,486,067 


8,860,771 


287,844 


118,619 


406,463 


512,286 


1.299.779 


1,812,016 


598.122 


147,191 


740,813 


82,989 


98.297 


56,286 


2.861,917 


10.755,970 


13.117,887 


3,983 


10,561 


18.794 


38,466 


53.825 


99,991 


130,072 


122.184 


9 9,206 


M)S,888 


783.6T5 


1,597.568 


99,985 


137.374 


987.809 


1,214,219 


107,331 


1.891,550 


6,973,044 


4,438,080 


11.411.074 


6.497,398 


2,952,114 


8,749,512 
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FoRKiGM Imports— Artiolbs. ^no York 

Chicory Root, raw, nngrooDd (dutiable) 

lbs. 8,087,196 $52,438 

Roasted, Groand, or otherwise prepared (dutiable) 

lbs. 307,088 10.114 

Chip, manufactares of (dutiable) 26.264 

Chocolate, prepared or manufactured, not including; 

Confectionery (dutiable) lbs. 2,807,598 660,893 

Clays, or Earths, Common blue, for the manufacture 

of crucibles (free) tons, 2,927 24,606 

All other (dutiable) " 26,860 206,428 

CI iff stone, unmanufactured, (free) ^* 4,005 6,728 

Clocks and Watches, and parts of— 

Clocks, and part of (dutiable) 854.688 

Watches, and parts of (dutiable) 1.862,779 

Coal and Coke- 
Anthracite (free) .... 

Bituminous (dutiable) tons, 1,001 7,422 

Coke (dutiable) •• 960 8,082 

Cobalt, and Cobalt Ore and Zaffer (free), .lbs. 64.609 5,476 

Cocoa or Cacao— Crude and Shells of (free) 

lbs. 76,272,706 8,270,886 
Prepared or manufactured (dutiable) '* 840,816 88,068 

Coffee (free) " 586,670, TJ62 60,607.889 

Coffee substitutes (dutiable) *' 822,864 16,196 

Coins, Medals, and other metallic articles bestowed as 

trophies or prizes (free) 1,026 

Collodion, and manufactures of (dutiable) 

lbs. 75,878 245.696 

Copper, and manufactures of— 
Unman nfactured— 
Ore, Matte and Regulns, (free) gross weight, 

tons, 57,866 ; Copper contents ... lbs. 9.462,962 1,282,269 
Pigs, Bars, Ingots, Plates, old and other (free) 

lbs. 84,758,718 5,514,206 

Manufactures of (dutiable) 25,818 

Coral, marine, uncut and unmanufactured (free).. . . . 1,280 

Coral, manufactures of (dutiable) 14,86 1 

Cork Wood, or Cork Bark, unmanufactured (free). . . 1,504,827 

Cork, manufactures of (dutiable) 446,8.22 

Cotton, and manufactures of— 

Unmannfactured (free) lbs. 8,662,718 1,908,229 

Waste or Flocks (free) •* 5,228,007 256.856 

Manufactures of— 
Cloths— Not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, 
painted or printed (dutiable), .sq. yds. 1,741,894 
Bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted or 

printed (dutiable) sq. yds. 61,548,013 

Clothing, ready made, and other wearing apparel, 

not including knit goods (dutiable) 

Knit Goods, Stockings, Hose, Half Hose, Shirts, 
Drawers, and all goods made, fashioned, nar- 
rowed or shaped on knitting machines or 

frames, or knit by hand (dutiable). 4,821 869 

Laces, Edgings, Bmbroideries, Insertings, Neck 
Rnfflings, Rnchings, Trimmings. Tuckings, 
Lace Window Curtains, and other similar tam- 
boured articles (dutiable) 80,818,139 



Aggregate qf 
all other Ports 
qfthe U.S. 

$6,069 

10,446 
8,565 

145,825 

37,507 

l,2r6,850 

4.788 

185,156 
702.664 

118,526 

4,360,328 

678,402 

1,156 

426,679 

216,073 

22,648,246 

12,510 

16,460 

26,730 



5,445,602 

20,250,339 

45,144 

72 

4,723 

382,807 

l,029.d'>0 

9,671,868 
1,099,087 



7\>tal 

U.S. 

19avi906. 



$68,502 

20,560 
28.819 

702,717 

62,118 

1,488,278 

11,461 

689,793 
2,565,343 

118.596 

4,867,750 

686,484 

6.680 

8,697,615 

299,141 

73,256,184 

28,705 

17,486 

272,426 



6,727.861 

25,764,645 

70.957 

1,302 

19,077 

1,887,184 

1,476,172 

10,879,692 
1,356.042 



200,007 16,704 216.711 

9,878,111 1,841,769 11,719,880 

1,927,616 987.766 2,915,882 



2,897,528 



7,218,897 



8.204,380 84,022,469 
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FoRSioM Imports— Artiolbs. 

CottoD and Manafacturev of^ Ckmtinued. 
Manufactares of— 
Thread, (not on spools,) Yarn, Warps or Warp 

Yam (dutiable) lbs. 8,4T0,-i60 

All other (dutiable) 

Curry, and Curry Powder (free) 

Diamonds, and other Precious Stones— 
Diamonds, uncut, Including miners*, glasiers' and 

engravers', not set (free) 

Cut. bat not set (dutiable) 

Diamond Dust or Bort (free) 

Other Precious Stones, uncut (free) 

Cut, but not set. Including natural pearls (dutiable) 
Dice, Draughts, Chessmen, Chess, Billiard. Pool and 

Bagatelle Balls of Ivory, Bone, &c. (dutiable) 

Earthen, Stone and China Ware- 
China, Porcelain, Parian and Bisque, not decorated 

or ornamented (dutiable) 

Decorated or ornamented (dutiable) 

All other (dutiable) 

Edible Substances, not speciallj provided for (duti- 
able) 

Eggs (dutiable) dozens, 33,514 

Eggs. Yolks of (dutiable) 

Eggs of Birds. Fish and Insects (free) 

Emery, grains and ground, pulverized, refined or 

manufactured (dutiable) lbs. 980,249 

Wheels, Files and other manufactures of (dutiable) 

Fans, common Palm Leaf (free) dozens, 62,515 

All other (dutiable) 

Feathers, &c.. Natural and Artificial- 
Feathers and Downs, crude, not dressed, colored or 

manufactured (dutiable) 

Feat!iers and Oowns, natural, dressed, colored or 
manufactured, and dressed and finished birds 

(dutiable) 

Feathers. Flowers, FmiU, Grains and Leave*, 

artificial (duUatle) 

Felt, adhesive, for sheathing vessels (free) 

Roofing (dutiable) 

Fertilizers— Ouano (free) tons, 901 

Phosphates, crude (free) ** 4,825 

All other (free) 

Fibers, Vegetable and Textile Grasses, and manufac- 
tures of, not elsewhere specified— 

Unmanufactured— Flax (dutiable) tons, 2,827 

... " 8,710 
... " 1,988 
... ** 58,491 
... " 42,621 
... " 26.793 
. . ** 9,444 



Port of 
A'ew York, 



Hemp (dutiable) 

Istle, or Tampico Fibre (free) 

Jute and Jute Butts (free) 

Manila (free) 

Sisal Grass (free) 

All other (free) 

Manufactures of— 

Bagging, Gunny Cloth, and similar fabrics suit- 
able for covering cotton (dutiable) 

Bags of Jute (dutiable) 

Cables, Cordage, Threads and Twines, not else- 
where specified (dutiable) lbs. 1,557,125 



$1,749,683 

8,302.2^» 

4,932 



10,568,084 

23,730,330 

101.958 

115,896 

4,866.240 

25,682 



AffgrtgaUqf 
all other Porta 
qfUu V. 8. 



$819,041 

1,049,031 

6.192 



11,570 

552,667 

28,799 

10,151 

892.172 

5,646 



2.900,608 



725,949 

9,442.701 

8,112 

3,388 

12,898 

80,662 

476,484 



752,781 
647,662 
214,899 
8.M5.858 
7.789.4«8 
4,077,666 
1,108,802 



114,174 
180,374 

291,042 



69,657 



202,123 

648,279 
18,163 
1,064 
195,662 
71.608 
8,659,146 



1.674,569 
259.146 
1,068,912 
2,981,8^ 
3,247,901 
11,204,542 
971,510 



505,626 
2,809.009 

76,492 



Total 

U.S. 

1905-1906. 



$9,598,724 

4,351.259 

10.494 



10.579.654 

94,2*2,St*7 

133.752 

1215.047 

5,258.412 

31,228 



437,422 


676,274 


1,113,696 


6,523,254 


6.878.108 


11,401.357 


150,778 


211,697 


?}<>2.4:5 


20,486 


80,004 


50.490 


1,761 


19,449 


21,200 


8.789 


2,201 


10,992 


1,951 


600 


2,551 


87.459 


149.516 


186.968 


6,071 


14,900 


20,971 


5,048 


645 


5.693 


876,764 


84,778 


461,549 



2,970.260 



927.372 

8,090.980 

26,275 

4.402 

208.580 

10-,M70 

4.135,630 



2,897.300 
906.b08 

1. 938,311 

6.449,6<^ 
11.086.667 
15,282.208 

2,074.819 



619.800 
9,432,888 

870,534 
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FOBCION iMPORTt— ABTIOLBS. 

Fibers, Vegetable and Textile Orassee, and mannfac- 
tores of, not elsewhere spccifled^CbfUlnttMl. 
Manafactnres of— 
CarpeU and Carpeting (dutiable), .sq yds. 190,970 

Coir Yam (free) lbs 4,664,486 

Fabrics, woven, not elsewhere specified— 
Burlaps, or plain woven fabrics, of single Jute 

Yam (dutiable) lbs. 71.891,986 

Other, of flax, hemp or ramie, commercially 
known as "linens^' (dutiable) 

sq. yds. 101,157,970 

Handkerchiefs (dutiable) 

Oilcloths (dutiable) sq. yds. 3,540,508 

Twine, binding (free) 

Yams (dutiable) lbs 2,674,899 

All other (dutiable) 

Fish— Fresh- 
Lobsters, canned or uncanned (free) lbs. S8,114 

Salmon (dutiable) 

Shrimps, and other Shellfish and Turtles (free).... 

All other (dutiable) .... 

Cured or Preserved— 
Anchovies and Sardines, packed in oil or other- 
wise (duUable) 

Cod, Haddock, Hake and Pollock, dried, smoked, 

salted or pickled (dutiable) lbs. 7,897,496 

Herring, dried or smoked (dutiable) 

lbs. 800,863 

Pickled or salted (dutiable) '' 24,888,010 

Mackerel, pickled or salted (dutiable) 

lbs. 10,499,684 
Salmon, pickled or salted (dutiable) •' 804,996 

Sounds, fish (free) 

All other (dutiable) 

Flint and Flint Stones, unground (free) 

Flowers, natural, preserved or fresh (dutiable) 

Fraiu and NuU— 
Fmits— 

Bananas (free) 

Currants (dutiable) lbs. 27,482,752 

Dates (dutiable) »» 21,218,682 

Figs (dutiable) •* 14.210,880 

Lemons (dutiable) " 118,581,425 

Oranges (dutiable) •* 7,115,442 

Plums and Prunes (dutiable) " 882.020 

Raisins (dutiable) " 10,8«8,267 

Prepared or Preserved (dutiable) 

All other (free) 

All other (dutiable) 

Nuts- 
Almonds (dutiable) lbs. 12,621,506 

Cocoanuts (free) 

Walnuts (dutiable) lbs. 20,999,700 

All other (free) 

Another (dutiable) 

Furs, and Manufactures of— 

Furs and Fur Skins, undressed, (free) . 

Furs, and Manufactures of (dutiable) 



n^fi nf Aggregate qf Total 
v^VSr* aUothi-PorU U.S. 
^ew ror^, qftfuU,8. 1906-1906. 



$71,055 
171,071 



$5,514 
48,172 



$76,569 
214.248 



5,076,248 15,007.690 20,083,988 



15.063,522 


8.766.304 


18,839,886 


2,021,838 


521,727 


2,548,060 


886,573 


857,966 


1,744,589 


.... 


842,829 


842.829 


292,217, 


131.676 


428,888 


2,024,579 


821.893 


3,746,972 


8.098 


1.219,510 


1.218,608 


.... 


170,876 


170,876 


36.492 


278.786 


810,218 


20,109 


1.577.696 


1.507,804 


1,314,775 


743,478 


2,068,258 


419,808 


720,041 


1,189,849 


8,6^6 


73.764 


89.440 


986,386 


1,138,625 


2,120,011 


683,687 


1.009.380 


1,603.017 


29,460 


86.802 


56,262 


11,802 


58,509 


65,811 


600.800 


595,758 


1.095,958 


in,588 


44.816 


215.899 


6,n6 


21.560 


27.275 


2.860,116 


8,080,186 


10,380,802 


836,679 


882,467 


1,119,146 


441,188 


87,954 


479,142 


670.482 


152,546 


722.967 


2,611,871 


422,619 


2.988,990 


148,815 


807,911 


456,786 


48,801 


9,547 


53,848 


416.746 


106.844 


524,590 


1,938.4^2 


504,204 


2,487,766 


221.674 


85,587 


807,261 


1.485.967 


741,127 


2,177,084 


1.519,817 


305,658 


1.825,475 


569,802 


728,938 


1.298,740 


1.800,846 


893,807 


2,198,653 


474,607 


848.521 


818.128 


925,496 


811,934 


1,287,489 


10,384,663 


2,732.053 


18,116,716 


8,826,686 


518.280 


8.738,966 
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Foreign Impobtb— Articles. 

Ga»— 

Natural (free) 

Liquor (dutiable) 

Gelatine, manafactares of, (dutiable) 

Ginger, preserved or pickled, (dutiable) .lbs. 364,596 
Glass and Qlassware— 
Bottles, Vials, Demijohns, Carboys, and Jars, 

(dutiable) 

Cylinder, Crown and Common Window Glass, un- 
polished, (dutiable) lbs. 8,721,179 

Cylinder and Crown Glass, polished, unsilvered, 

(dutiable) sq. feet. 1,140,946 

Silvered (dutiable) •• " 8 

Plate Glass— 
Fluted, rolled or rough, (dutiable) .sq.feet, 185,813 
Cast, polished, unsilvered, (dutiable) 

sq. feet, 2,919,008 
Cast, polished, silvered (dutiable)..8q. feet, 7,843 
Glass, plates or disks, rough cut, or unwrought, 

for optical instruments, dbc, (free) 

All other (dutiable) 

Glass Enamei.white.for Watch and Clock dials (free) 

Glue (dutiable) lbs. 4,596,457 

Gold and Silver Sweepings (free) 

Gold Beaters' Molds and Skins (free) 

Grease and Oils (free) 

Grease (dutiable) 

Gunpowder and all Explosive Substances— 

Cape, blasting and percussion (dutiable) 

Cartridges (dutiable) 

Firecrackers (dutiable) lbs. 8.249,660 

Fireworks (dutiable) 

Fulminates and ail like articles (dutiable) 

Fuse, mining and blasting, (dutiable) 

Gunpowder and other Explosives (dutiable) 

lbs. 54,850 

Gut— Unmanufactured (free) 

Manufactures of (dutiable) 

Hair— Unmanufactured (free) 

Manufactures of (dutiable) 

fiats. Bonnets, and Hoods, and materials for, com- 
posed of straw, chip, gratsa, palm leaf, wiHow, 
osier or rattan- 
Hats, Bonnets, and Hoods (dutiable) 

Materials for (dutiable) 

Hay (dutiable) tons. 8,658 

Hides and Skins, other than Fur Skins- 
Goat Skins (free) lbs. 62,984,777 

Hides of Cattle (duUable) '* 105,539,9r0 

All other (free) " 74,414,888 

Hide Cuttings, raw and other glue stock (free) 

Hones and Whetstones (free) 

Honey (dutiable) galls. 130,157 

Hops (dutiable) lbs. 6,126,985 

Household and Personal Effects, ^., in use, and tools 
of trade of persons arriving from foreign countries, 

&<:. (free) 

Ice (free) tons, 486 



FortQf 
New York. 



Aggregate Qf 
ail other Ports 
qft/LeU,S. 



$32,851 

12,664 

$11,016 2,676 

19,445 71 



460,679 

317,840 

250,602 
4 

8.317 

651,966 
1,875 

118,176 

2,870,870 

488 

476.687 

146 

19,904 

823,604 

100,922 

12,894 

35,241 

239,499 

18.868 



46,797 

78,976 

17.292 

2,376,9>i9 

184,208 



1,762,250 

2,207.4^ 

27,524 

16.869,054 

15,979.878 

16,50*,«47 

488,478 

69,964 

46,976 

1.898,587 



1.466,896 
1,160 



345.178 

969,383 

40,535 
1,367 

47,617 

928.409 
6,44:2 

81,894 

894.444 

7.969 

156,068 

97,516 

14.921 

178,828 

19;t,446 

1.190 

89,714 

127,977 

8,068 

199.095 

10,221 

81,667 
11.611 
4.%812 
1,828,048 
15.159 



435.745 
166,764 
474.627 

14.904,865 

5.882,182 

14,741,951 

672,210 

5,529 

8.675 

988.80& 



2,486,649 
27,847 



Total 

U.S. 
1905-1906. 



$82,851 
12,654 
18,590 
19,516 



805.752 

1.306,723 

201,037 
1.371 

55,984 

1,675,375 
6.817 

199,500 

8,265,814 

8,457 

682,700 

»7,661 

84,825 

1.002,487 

993,368 

14.084 
124,955 
866,776 

91,931 
199,095 

10,221 

128.454 



62.604 

8,704.987 

1{9.362 



9.197,995 

2,373,189 

502,051 

81,773.909 

21,862,060 

80,946,198 

1,160,688 

66,493 

50,661 

9.820,982 



8,941,875 
29.007 
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FORSIOM Impobtb— Artiolbs. 

IndU Rabber and Oatta Percha, and manafactares 
of- 
Unmanafactured— 

Balata (dniiable) Iba. 874,220 

Gutu Percha (free) ** 491.671 

Gotta Joolatong, or East Indian Gam (free) 

lbs. 21,385,007 

India Rubber (free) " 64,514,619 

India Robber, old and scrap, ti only 

for re-manofactore (free) " 16.504,182 

Manofactores of, Elasticon, and similar sobsti- 

totes. for India Rabber (dutiable) 

Gotta Percha (doUable) 

India Rubber (dutiable) 

Ink and Ink Powders (dutiable) 

Insulating Compound (dutiable) 

Iron and Steel, and manufactures of— 

Iron Ore (dutiable), tons, 8.771 

Pig Iron (duUable) ** 10.710 

Scrap Iron and Steel, fit only to be re-manufac- 
tured (dutiable) tons, 800 

Bar Iron (duUable) lbs. 6,178,486 

Bars, railway, of iron or steel, or in part of steel, 

(dutiable) tons, 765 

Hoop, Band or Scroll (dutiable) ll>s. 1,186,312 

Ingots, Blooms, Slabs, Billets and Bars of Steel, 
and Steel in forms, not elsewhere specified (duti- 
able) lbs. 16,896,809 

Sheet, Plate and Taggers Iron or Steel (dutiable) 

lbs. 1,268,098 
Tin Plates, Teme Plates and Taggers Tin (duti- 
able) lbs. 101,228,796 

Wire Rods (dutiable) " 82,897.680 

Wire, and articles made from (dutiable) 

lbs. 1,955,008 
Manufacturers of— 

Anvils (dutiable) lbs. 195,989 

Building Forms, and all other structural shapes 

fitted for use (dutiable) lbs. 54.808.682 

Chains (duUable) .. .. ** 647,860 

Cutlery (dutiable) 

Piles, Pile Blanks. Rasps and Floats (dutiable).. 

Firearms (dutiable) 

Machinery (dutiable) 

Needles, Hand-Sewing and Darning (free) 

Shotgun Barrels, in single tubes, forged, rough- 

bored (free) 

All other (dutiable) 

Ivory, and Manufactures of — 
Unmanufactured- 
Animal (free) lbs. 836,980 

Vegetable (free) •* 20.898,688 

Manufactures of (dotlaWe) 

Jet. Manufactures of, (dutiable) 

Jewelry, and Manufactures of— 

Gold and Silver (dutiable) 

Joss Stick, or Joss Light (free) 

Lava Tips for Burners (dutiable) gross, 24,125 



p„4 f,f AggregaU qf Total 
New YWK. ^^^ jj jg 1805-1906. 



$152,689 
186,416 


$1,745 


$I52,68» 
188,161 


781,502 
48,101,459 


1.572 
2,012,991 


783,074 
45,114,450 


1,116,708 


604,970 


1,721,678 


50,042 

94.394 

1,669,492 

57,275 

6,010 


4,390 

118,778 

822,921 

18,159 


54,482 

208,172 

1.992,418 

75,484 

6,010 


10.671 
599,693 


2,718.188 
7,178,991 


2,728,854 

7,778,884 


7,296 
124,086 


894,514 
1,500,151 


401,810 
1,624,186 


20,729 
28,028 


209,645 
250.789 


280,374 
278,812^ 


1,681,010 


1,041,658 


2,672,668 


56,695 


267,696 


324,391 


2,771,496 
697,261 


640,747 
173,668 


8,412.248 
870,929 


812,498 


511,488 


828,931 


13,074 


20,980 


34,054 


610,127 

87,910 

1,682,108 

54.681 

290.526 

1,801,900 

887,679 


801.993 

9,447 

260,175 

6,077 

215.020 

2,853,502 

81,287 


912.125 
47.857 
1,892,278 
69.708 
505,646 
3,665,402 
418,816 


246,633 
1,298,897 


13.816 
1,556.127 


260.449 
2,855,024 


896,305 

509,085 

49,007 

788 


582,682 

7,522 

33.240 

748 


1.478,987 

516.607 

82,247 

1,536 


1.3.'0,481 

7,532 

28,966 


419,472 

7,967 
501 


1,739,958 
15,499 
24,467 
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FOBBIQN IMPORTI— ABTIOLBt. 

Lead, aud Mannfactares of— 
In Ore. and Baae Bullion (datiable).. lbs. 19,868,004 

Pigs, ban and old (datiable) '* 16,411.329 

M anaf actarea of (dutiable) 

Leather, and Manufactures of— 
Leather— 
Band or Belting, and Sole Leather (dutiable).... 
Calfskins, tanned, or tanned and dressed, and 

patent, enameled and Japanned (dutiable) 

Skins for Morocco (dutiable) 

Upper Leather, dressed, and Skins dressed and 

finished, not elsewhere specified (datiable) 

Manufactures of— 

Gloves of Kid or other Leather (dutiable) 

All other (dutiable) 

Lime (dutiable) lbs. 8,124,286 

Lithographic Stones, not engraved, (free) 

Malt, Barley (dutiable) bush. 1,003 

Malt Extract, fluid and solid (dutiable) 

Mantles for Gas Burners (dutiable) 

Marble and Stone, and Manufactures of— 

Marble and Manufactures of (dutiable) 

Stone and Manufactures of. including Slate (duti- 
able) 

Matches, friction or lucifer (datiable) 

Matting, and Mats for floors, manufactured from 
round or split straw or other vegetable substances, 
including Chinese, Japanese and India straw mat- 
ting (dutiable) sq. yds. 8,218,021 

Meat and Dairy Products- 
Meat Products- 
Meat and Meat Extracts (dutiable) 

All other (dutiable) 

Dairy Products- 
Butter (duUable) lbs. 07,086 

Cheese (dutiable) " 20,405,659 

Milk dutiable) 

Meal, Cotton Seed (dutiable) 

Meerschaum, crude (free) 

Metals, Metal Compositions, and manufactures of, 

not elsewhere specified (dutiable) 

Minerals, not elsewhere specified— 

Crude (free) 

Mica (dutiable) lbs. 644,589 

Mineral substances, advanced in value by refining 

or grinding, &c (dutiable) 

Models of inventions and patterns for machinery, 

(free) 

Moss, Seaweeds, and vegetable substances, not else- 
where specified, crude (free) 

Peat Moss (dutiable) tons, 6,002 

Prepared, &c. (dutiable) 

Sea Moss (dutiable) lbs. 78,493 

Musical Instruments, and parts of (datiable) 

Natural History, specimens of, taxidermists* mounts, 

Ac. (dutUble) 

Oakum (free) lbs. 015,991 

Oil Cake (free) ,. " 6,049 



PM-t t%f AggregaU <^ Total 



N€U} York, 



qfOuU.S, 1906-1906. 



9448,486 $8,060,891 $8,684,870 

008,918 108,618 707,431 

4,418 6,989 9,702 



727 



686,765 



90,200 



8,144,081 



90,027 



070,094 


26.700 


090,894 


106,700 


2.678,807 


2,740,007 


1,909,818 


1.228,147 


8,187,400 


6,440,670 


1.872,148 


0,812,719 


1,058,700 


698,068 


1.057.859 


20.586 


68.066 


78.on 


81,861 


62,794 


134.045 


1,290 


1,481 


2,ni 


1,681 


942 


2,478 


16,548 


8.877 


18,925 


913,423 


879,775 


1,293.198 


141,740 


201,850 


843,590 


148,927 


44,876 


193,802 



8,831,480 



321,895 
7,050 


854.178 
01,787 


075,508 
08,848 


14,140 

8,261.577 

2.303 

110,521 


48,815 

1,062,268 

8,556 

4,991 

2,442 


67.966 

4,808,880 

10,856 

4,991 

112,903 


6,768,889 


2,186,220 


7,888.606 


65,871 
227,178 


627,898 
604,300 


688JK0 
781,484 


48,018 


21.756 


70,878 


9,069 


8,746 


17,804 


24,879 

83,099 

12,802 

4,468 

715,862 


74,984 

10,188 

0,621 

2,081 

601,688 


99,888 
48,888 

19,828 

6,484 

1.277,486 


4,710 

27,418 

107 


14,300 
6,370 
64.067 


i9,on 

82,094 
54,144 
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FoBRiGK Imports— Artiolx». 

Oil8— ADimal or Rendered— 

Wbole and Fish (dntiable) galls. 775.640 

All other (dnUable) " 5,688 

Mineral, from countries not imposing duty on 
mineral oil from the United States (free) 

galls. 6Je,777 

From countries Imposing doty on mineral oil from 

the United States (dutiable) galls. 1,050.748 

Vegetable— Fixed or Expressed— 
Olive, tit only for manufacturing or mechanical 

purposes (free) galls. 1.804.082 

Olive, other than for manufacturing or mechanical 

purposes (dutiable) galls. 1.542,061 

All other (free) 

All other (dntiable) 

Volatile or Essential, and distilled (free) 

Volatile or Essential, and distilled (dutiable) 

Olive Nuts, ground (dntiable) 

Ores, not elsewhere specified— 
Chromic Ore, or Chromate of Iron (free). tons, f,630 

Emery(free) " 2,574 

Manganese Ore and Oxide of (free) ** 4,617 

Nickel Ore and Nickel Matte (free) 

Sulphur Ore, as pyrites or sulphuret of iron in its 
natural state, containing in excess of 25 per cent, 
of sulphur (free) tons, 128,861 

Paints. Pigments and Colors (dutiable) 

Palm Leaf, natural (free) 

Manufactures of, not elsewhere specified (dutiable) 

Paper Stock, crude- 
Rags, other than woolen (free) lbs. 69,477,163 

All other (free) 

Paper, and manufactures of — 

LithogrHphic Labels and Prints (dntiable) 

Parchment Papers (dutiable) lbs. 175,638 

All other (dutiable) 

Paraffin.* (free) lbs. 818.598 

Paraffin (dutiable) " 1,198,849 

Parchment and Vellum (free) 

Pencils, Lead and Slate (dutiable) 

Penholder Tips and Penholders, or parts of (dutiable) 

Perfumeries. Cosmetics and all toilet preparations 
(dutiable) 

Pewter and BriUnnia Metal, old, &c.^ (free) 

lbs. 10,781 

Pipes, and Smokers* Articles (dutiable) 

Plants, Trees, Shrubs and Vines, Fruit Plants, 
uopical and semi-tropical, for propagation, Ac, 

(free) 

All other (dutiable) 

Plaster Rock, or Gypsum- 
Crude, ground, or calcined (dutiable), .tons. 289,678 
Manufactures of (dutiable) 

Plates— Electrotype, Stereotype, <S5C.. Engraved or 

Lithographed, for printing (dutiable) 

Photographic, or Films, dry (dutiable) 

Platinum (free) .lbs. 7,357 






$807,671 
1,186 



42,648 
42,579 

818.878 



$61,726 
88,778 



647,466 
46,672 

298,498 



Total 

U.S. 

1905-1906. 

$860,897 
88.914 



690,108 
89,851 

1.105,876 



1.688.817 


928,177 


2,566,994 


8,119,897 


2,666,706 


4,776,108 


1,028,000 


212.800 


1,240,800 


1,801,041 


131,999 


1,988,040 


911.890 


18,675 


929,966 


4.614 


2,285 


6,899 


98.548 


684,848 


728,396 


51.316 


176.146 


827,461 


107,158 


1,678,509 


1.785,662 


.... 


1,678,879 


1,673,879 


586.762 


1,867.756 


1.964.517 


1,848.902 


458.906 


1.696,808 


8,040 


74 


8.114 


1,108 


768 


1.871 


1,112.546 


1,006.216 


2,118.768 


1,061,410 


1,194,292 


2,255.702 


1,826,787 


879.184 


8,206,921 


81,624 


18,861 


44.885 


8,216,126 


1,531.829 


4.747,955 


19.091 


18,569 


82,660 


68,148 


1,798 


69,986 


88,818 


9,340 


48,168 


477,486 


172,249 


649,735 


18.418 


8,803 


22,221 


942,018 


112,418 


1.054,426 


2,602 


1,171 


8,778 


678,454 


186,496 


809,960 


207 


18,868 


18.570 


958,319 


645,788 


1.599,059 


278,945 


192,618 


466,663 


20,667 


7,610 


28,277 


81.847 


18,836 


48,688 


9,621 


1,698 


11,319 


8.098,586 


580,080 


2,678,546 



* Dutiable if imported from countries which impose duty on like articles imported from the 
United States, otherwise free. 
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FoRBioN Imports— Artiolbs. 2^d York. 

Platinum Vases, Retorts, Vessels, &c., for chemical 

uses (free) $176,148 

Plumbago (free) tons. 17,140 1,237,589 

Polishing Powder (dutiable) 38,716 

Pumice Stone (dutiable) 66,884 

Quill, manufactures of (dutiable) 28,068 

Rennets, raw or prepared (free) 88,848 

Rice- 
Rice (dutiable) lbs. 11,926,768 288,821 

Rice Flour, Rice Meal and Broken Rice (dutiable) 

lbs. 22,417,362 826,070 

Rock Crystals, manufactures of (dutiable) 5,056 

Rotten Stone and Tripoli (free) 12,582 

Saccharine (dutiable) lbs. 1,667 1,786 

Salt (dutiable) *» 41,647,042 60,561 

Sand (free) 6,787 

Sausages. Bologna (free) lbs. 652,317 184,329 

Sausage Casings (free) 622,161 

Seeds- 
Linseed or Flaxseed (dutiable) bosh. 47.425 66,515 

All other (free) 1,460,696 

All other (dutiable) 610,140 

Shells, and manufactures of— 

Pearl, Mother of, not sawed or manufactured (free) 868,126 

All other (free) 264,528 

Shell and Mother of Pearl, manufactures of (duti- 
able) 78,666 

Silk, and manufactures of— 
Unmanufactured- 
Cocoons (free) lbs. 272 169 

Raw, or as reeled from the Cocoon (free) 

lbs. 8,951,286 . 15,674,674 

Waste (free) '♦ 289,048 91,181 

Manufactures of— 
Clothing, ready made, and other wearing apparel, 

(dutiable) 2,685,160 

Dress and Piece (3oods (dutiable) 12,994,918 

Laces and Embroideries (dutiable) 8,913,279 

Ribbons (dutiable) 1,908.294 

Spun Silk, in skeins, cops, warps, or on beams, 

(dutiable) lbs. 1,814,149 2,627,678 

Velvets, Plushes and other Pile Fabrics (duti- 
able) lbs. 417,619 1,606,514 

All other (dutiable) 8.111,997 

Skeletons, and other Preparations of Anatomy (free) 4,899 
Soap- 
Fancy, Perfumed, and all descriptions of Toilet, 

(dutiable) lbs. 981,138 413.869 

All other (dutiable) 242,768 

Spar— Manufactures of (dutiable) 2,946 

Spices— Ungrouud— 

Nutmegs (free) lbs. 2,421,809 811,746 

Pepper, black or white (free) •* 28,299,666 2,898,176 

All other (free) ♦♦ 18,164,952 1,267,903 

All other (dutiable) " 4,197,821 338,887 

Spirits, Wines and Malt Liquors- 
Malt Liquors— 

In bottles or jugs (dutiable) galls. 539,117 614,881 

In other coverings (dutiable) ** 4,282,688 1,926,986 



AggrtgaU of 


Total 


lUoth^ Ports 


U.S. 


qfth4U.8. 


1906-1906. 


$18,852 


$190,000 


53.6*7 


1,291,166 


26.929 


66,646 


10,907 


77,091 


2,771 


25,8S9 


4,440 


93,288 


1.176,666 


1,466,487 


1.290,646 


1,616,716 


15 


6,071 


8.976 


21,f57 


172 


1.S08 


430.425 


490.986 


67,-^67 


74,004 


15,264 


149.598 


85-1,132 


874,298 


6,908 


78,428 


2.618,064 


4,078,760 


726,790 


1,285,860 


27.306 


8^,482 


91,557 


856,060 



42,978 



11,293 



121,644 



11,452 



87,280,787 
1,122,810 


52,855,611 
1,818,441 


892,129 

1,030,910 

781,581 

282,588 


8,477,298 
14,045,823 
4,694,810 
2,125,882 


600,242 


3.227,9Sa 


49,296 

671,170 

4.109 


§25 6 


63,886 

182,686 

471 


477,695 

425,844 

8.417 


80,688 
884,961 
161,10ft 
844,706 


849,878 
2,783,137 
1,429,006 

683,593 


951,897 
45.641 


1,466,228 
1,«72,6« 
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FoRXiON Imports— ARTI0LX8. 

Spirits, Wines and Malt Liqaora— Cbn^tiMl. 

Spirits Distilled— Of domestic mannfactnre, re- 
tarned (subject to Internal Revenue tax) 

(free) proof galla. 24,259 

Brandy (datiable) '* ** 274,288 

AU other (dntUble) " " 1,167,778 

Winee— Cliainpagne, and other sparkling (dutiable) 

doB. quarts, 806,780 

Still Wines-In Casks (dutiable). . . .galls. 2,958,796 

In other coverings (dutiable)..doz. quarts, 815,814 

Spongee (dutiable) 

Stamps, foreign, postage or revenue (free) 

Starch (dutiable) lbs. 8,480,085 

Stearin (dutiable) •* 1,417,176 

Straw and Grass— 

Unmanufactured (dutiable) tons, 71 

Manufactures of (dutiable) 

Sugar. Molasses and Confectionery- 
Molasses (dutiable) galls. 7,475,880 

Sugar, not above No. 16, Dutch Standard in color- 
Beet (dutiable) lbs. 4.400,218 

Cane (duUable) *' 2,678,278,072 

Sugar, above No. 16, Dutch Standard in color, 

(dutiable) lbs. 2.014,704 

Confectionery (duUable) 

Talc, ground or prepared (dutiable) lbs. 7,282,010 

TanninjT Materials, not elsewhere specified (free). . . 
Tar and Pitch- 
Coal Tar, crude, and Pitch of, (free)...bbls. 16,072 

Tar, and Pitch of Wood (free) *' 8 

Tea (free) lbs. 55,870,915 

Teazels (dutiable) 

Teeth, natural or unmanufactured (free) 

Tin, in bars, blocks, pigs, or grain or granulated, 

(free) lbs. 81,161,796 

Tobacco and Manufactures of— 
Leaf, suitable for cigar wrappers (dutiable) 

lbs. 5,797,482 

All other (dntUble) lbs. 18,820,647 

Tobacco Stems (free) '* 15,470 

Manufactures of— 
Cigars, Cigarettes and Cheroots (dutiable) 

lbs. 608,878 

All other (dutiable) 

Toys (dutiable) 

Turpentine, SpiriU of, (free) galls. 188,612 

Umbrellas, Parasols, Sunshades and Sticks for— 
Covered with silk, or other material, except paper, 

(dutUble) 

Sticks for (dutUble) 

Varnishes- 
Spirit (dutiable) galls. 617 

All other (dutUblo) »• 85,096 

Yegetables- 

Beans and Dried Peas (dutiable) bush. 188,281 

Onions (dutiable) '* 028,511 

Potatoes (duUable) '* 1,296,920 

Pickles and Sauces (dutiable) 

U 



Poriqf 
New rork. 


AgofsgaU of 
aU other Ports 
qfthe U,8. 


Total 

U.S. 

1906-1900. 


$81,109 

694,071 

1,751.027 


1180,080 

591,599 

2,876,841 


$811,129 
1,280,270 
4,027,308 


4.608,001 

1,667,858 

1,807,720 

482,888 

86,887 

96,904 

115,094 


1,524.461 

1,009,854 

931,468 

81.875 

6,768 

59.872 

18,502 


6,127,062 
2,607,712 
8.299,194 
504.098 
41,055 
150,170 
184,190 


295 
425,459 


16,244 
160.818 


10,589 
680,277 


287,045 


453,678 


090,718 


78,940 
56,699.730 


958,094 
27,867,148 


1,082,040 
84,000,808 


56,046 

65,481 

44,808 

1.168.988 


806,189 

81,085 

0,809 

251,080 


801,185 

90.4ft0 

51,171 

1,419,962 


26,187 

88 

7,944,106 

9,861 

10 


70,772 

0,471 

0,686,778 

808 


90,909 

0,504 

14,580,878 

10,109 

10 



27,049,567 



8,888,441 80,982,998 



5,581,550 

8,608,648 

822 


948,076 

7,368,645 

15,688 


6,476,220 

15,972,888 

15.964 


8,067,818 
46,649 

2,778,688 
46,270 


978.958 

66,879 

3,109,275 

14.008 


4,081,204 

111,928 

5,887,808 

59,878 


10,909 
1,887 


31,818 
90 


42.287 
1,987 


9,806 
99,890 


1,077 
12,780 


8,948 
118.070 


886,142 
424,870 
621,709 
232,178 


881,072 
191,814 
281,864 
478,877 


007.814 
010,584 
868.008 
700,060 
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FoRKioN Imports— Artiolss. 

VegeUbles— Cmlinued. 
All other— 

In their natural state (dutiable) 

Prepared or preserved (dutiable) 

Vinegar (dutiable) galls. 101,007 

Wafers, unniedicated, (free) 

Waste, not elsewhere specified, (dutiable) 

Wax, manufactures of, (dutiable) 

Whalebone, unmanufactured, (free) lbs. 386 

Wood and Manufactures of— 
Unmanufactured - 
Cabinet Woods, Mahogany, (free) 

thousand feet, 14,998 

All other (free) 

Logs and Round Timber (free*) 

thousand feet, 19,658 
Timber, hewn, squared or sided (dutiable) 

cubic feet, 8,791 
Lumber— Boards, Planks, Deals and other sawed 

Lumber (dutiable) M. feet, 65,106 

Shingles (dutiable) thouaand, 878 

All other (dutiable) 

All other* (free) 

All other (dutiable) 

Manufactures of— 
Cabinet Ware or Hoosehold Fomiture (dutiable) 

Wood Pulp (dutiable) tons, 21,307 

All other ^dutiable) 

Wool, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like 
animals, and manufactures of~ 
Unmanufactured- 
Class One, Clothing (dutiable) lbs. 8.666,810 

Class Two, Combing (datUble) .... *" 1,657,970 

Class Three, Carpet (dutiable) " 49,278.261 

Manufactures of— 
Carpets and Carpeting (dutiable) 

sq. yds. 1,046,119 
Clothing, ready made, and other wearing apparel, 

except shawls and knit fabrics (dutiable) 

Cloths (dutUble) lbs. 4,170,948 

Dress Goods, women^s and children*s (dutiable), 
sq. yds. 49,375,505 

Knit Fabrics (dutiable) 

Mungo, flocks, shoddy, noils, wool extracts, rags 

and waste (dutiable) lbs. 699,183 

Shawls (dutiable) 

Yams (dutiable).... lbs. 92,104 

All other (dutiable) 

Zinc or Spelter and Manufactures of— 
Zinc- 
In Ore (free) .... 

In Ore (dutiable) 

In blocks or pigs, and old (dutiable) 

lbs 708,886 
Manufactures of (dutiable) 



Ftirtgf 


Aggregate of 
alf other Forts 
qf the U.S. 


Total 

U.S. 

1905-1906. 


$885,029 


$480,089 


$816,068 


977,626 


458,827 


l,4itt,953 


24,193 


25,126 


49,819 


19,977 


6,876 


26.3M 


344,096 


575,990 


920,086 


1.^,025 


8.420 


23,445 


180 


57,974 


58,104 


1.817,102 


1,152,970 


2,470.0« 


1.145,928 


188,820 


1,884,748 



158.467 



946,871 

1,880 

640,757 

1.187,260 

99 

819,964 
1,142,310 
1,791.807 



1,998,525 

498,950 

6,786,220 



4,146.019 



614,798 

46,088 

18,867,862 

1,850,782 

2,069.748 

2,997,4.21 

168,264 



191.871 

8.442,682 

800,888 



498.501 



778,280 

46,770 

14,818,788 

1,858,612 

8,700.505 

4,184,871 

168.S68 

1,011,385 
4,684,942 
8,591.695 



18,938.409 80,986.984 
8.720,074 4,814,024 

7,181,194 18,917,414 



4,643.520 



1,180,010 
4,841.219 


496,869 
816,201 


1,686,279 
5,157,480 


9,887,206 
260,279 


728,478 
4,861 


10.049,686 
866,133 


258,512 
80,912 
70.764 

489,886 


175,851 
14,688 
85.865 

818,828 


488368 

45,544 
156.689 
708.609 


.... 


109.875 
27,870 


109,875 
87.870 


87,908 
11.098 


228,064 
4,436 


859,887 
15.528 



• Free if imported from countries which do not impose export daty thereon. 
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FoBEioN Imports— ABTI0LB8. t^So-^^k, 

All other artlclefl (free) $11,843 

All other aradesCdotUble) 32,883 

Total value of merchandiae paying dntj $425,880,318 

Total valoe of merchandise free of duty 306,970,6 10 

Total value of foreign merchandlBe $7dl,860,»e8 

Total valae of coin and balllon 60,288,409 

Total value of foreign Imports, lOOS-1006 $794,689,282 

Value of imports of merchandise and of coin and 

bullion, brought in cars and other land vehicles.. . $6,864,704 

Value of imports of merchandise and of coin and 

bullion, brought in American vessels 1 16,479,900 

Value of imports of merchandise and of coin and 

bullion, brought in foreign vessels 672,794,628 

Total value of foreign imports, 1905-1906 $794,639,232 



Aggrtgoit qf Total 
aU other Ports U. S, 
of the U, 3. 1905-1906. 



$14,878 
75,480 



$26,221 

108.312 



$251,568,255 
240,658,868 



$676,988,568 
549,688.878 



$49.S,21 1,628 $1,226,562,446 
80,375,861 140.664,270 



$572,587,484 $1,867,226,716 



$186,806,156 $142,169,860 
69,464,884 185,944,784 
866,817,444 1,089,112,072 



$572,587,484 $1,867,226,716 



DOMESTIC EXPORTS FROM THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 



Statement exhibiting the quantity and value of goods, uxxres and merchandise, 
the growth, produce and fnanufacture of the United States, that ufere 
exported from the Port of New York to Foreign Countries during the fiscal 
year ended June 80tA, 1906, ecmpared tHth the aggregate of all other Forts 
of the United States for the same period. 



DOMBSTIC EXFOBTS— ABTIOLBS. 

Agricultural Implements — 

Mowers and Reapers, and parts of 

Plows and Cultivators, and parts of 

All other, and parts of 

Aluminum, and manufactures of 

Animals- 
Cattle number, 108,916 

Hogs " 198 

Horses " 1,204 

Mules " n6 

Sheep " 26,698 

All other, including Fowls 

Antimony 

Art Works— Painting and Statuary 

Asbestos, and manufactures of 

Asphaltum, and manufactures of 

Babbitt Metal 

Bark, for tanning 

Bees Wax lbs. 9,697 

Billiard Balls 

Blacking- 
Stove Polish 

Another 

Bones, hoofs, horns and horn tips, strips and waste.. 

Books, Maps, Bngravings, Etchings and other 
printed matter 

Brass, and manufactures of 



Twtor 

NtwTorJu 


(if the U, 8. 


Total 

U.S. 

1905-1U06. 


$8,746,288 


$8,404,868 


$12,150,101 


8.149,707 


978,624 


4,128,881 


5,511,206 


2.764,780 


8,275,995 


116,506 


202,026 


818,591 


10,267.688 


81,818,482 


42,081,170 


5,147 


626,851 


680.998 


826,275 


4,040,706 


4,865,981 


107,728 


881,916 


989.689 


210,749 


503,841 


804,090 


59,964 


207,706 


267,690 


.... 


928 


9^ 


156,741 


875,706 


582,446 


151,568 


116.249 


267,817 


155,468 


148,628 


299,091 


92,696 


10.845 


108,641 


.... 


75,084 


75.084 


8,392 


26.602 


29,894 


2.202 


76 


2.27 


48,947 


85,659 


79.606 


810,647 


273,639 


584.286 


64,014 


158,502 


212,516 


8,041,296 


2,798,154 


5,839,452 


1,220,866 


2,264,115 


8.474,9ei 
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DOMBtTIO ExPOBTt— ARTI0LX8. Sno'^J^k 

BreadBtaifi— 

Barley both. 7,466,860 |8,557,S68 

BrMtd and Bifcait Ibt. 9,041,107 588,808 

Buckwheat bosh. 606,884 447,688 

Corn *' 84,638.489 18,586,887 

Com Heal bbls. 861.694 711,069 

' Oats bath, 10,079,449 8,479,849 

Oat Heal Ibe. 8,119,808 887,987 

Rye bosh. 655.684 481,680 

Rye Floor bbla.8,796 14,804 

Wheat bnsh. 7,504,494 6,586,870 

Wheat Floor bbla. 8,160,189 14,587,881 

Preparations of, for table food 815,700 

All other for animal feed- 
Bran, Middlings and MiU Feed tons, 18,106 856,581 

DHed Grains and Halt Sproots " 55,858 1,065,806 

Another 485.848 

Bricks— 

Bonding H. 8,618 89,467 

Fire 68,818 

Bristles 811 

Broom Com 18,889 

Broomsand Broshes 186,595 

Candles lbs. 5,988,878 488,781 

Cars, Carriages, other Vehicles, and parts of— 

Aotomobilee, andpartsof 8,088,540 

Cars, Passenger and Freight, and parts of— 

For steam railways 8,166,991 

For other railways 1,418,975 

Cycles and parts of 1,046,614 

W heelbarrows. Posh Carts and Hand Tracks 867,985 

All other Carriages, and parts of 8.488,817 

Celloloid, and manafacrares of 287,159 

Cement bbls. 889,998 488,680 

Chalk, Crayons, &c 41,809 

Charcoal 4,618 

Chewing Gom 18,410 

Chemicals, Drags, Dyes and Medicines- 
Acids 188,778 

Ashes. Pot and Pearl lbs. 886,497 19,968 

BakingPowder ** 1,098,101 844,996 

Bark, Extracts of, for tanning 180,681 

Copper, solphate of lbs. 15,889,868 765,544 

Dyes and Dyestoffs 106,687 

Ginseng lbs. 105 410 

Ume.aceUte of lbs. 68,474,886 1,984,066 

Medicines, patent or proprietary 8,688,494 

Roots, Herbs and Barks, not elsewhere specified. . . 840.806 

Washing Powder and Floid lbs. 8,189,687 804.754 

Another 4.880.619 

Cider g»ll«. 40.165 6,768 

Clays- 
Fire • .... 

An other 148.486 

Clocks and Watches- 
Clocks, and parU of 1,004,888 

Watches, and parts of .^ 440.874 



Aggr40aU(if 
all other Ports 



Total 

U.S. 



qftluU.a. 1905-1906. 



15,095.968 

187359 

1.446 

48.475,569 

918,888 

18,755,660 

780,101 

478,670 

5,815 

88,880,647 

44,569,688 

1.898,885 

],79^754 
878,109 
414,848 

841,186 

559,687 

18 

887.985 

179.506 
185,467 

1,406,476 

8,477,958 

889,887 

884.151 

800,808 

1,785,858 

118,606 

786,481 

85,850 

10,114 

8,081 

175,844 

41,888 

150,061 

886,816 

860,506 

887,560 

1,175,484 

x6,747 

1,871,107 

188,605 

188,510 

8,808,818 

46,819 

10.694 
78,688 

800,068 
868,616 



18.658.831 

660.858 

449.1:39 

68,061,85» 

1,688.897 

16Jt84.91& 

948,088 

905,850 

80.019 

88,787,517 

69,106.860 

8,808,585 

8,068,885 

1,987,815 

850,090 

870,59^ 
628,489 
889 
840,164 
866,103 
609,188 

8,497,016 

6,644,944- 

1,648,802 

1,870,705 

468,788 

4,158.170 

840.825^ 

1.165,161 

66.568 

14,787 

16,481 

814,182 

61,845 

495.077 

856.847 

1,085,058 

491,847 

1,175,844 

1,960.8»I 

5,059,fi01 

864,411 

848,864 

6.684,481 

68,5:7 

10.694 
888,115 

1,804,451 
1J9S.990 
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DoMUTio Exports— ABTiOLBt. iSw^^k, 
•Coal and Coke— 
Coal- 
Anthracite tonf, 05,018 $ft!UT5 

BitominoQfl '* 48,880 150.5M 

Coke •* 1,088 7.W4 

Coal Tar bbU. 874 4.J70 

Cocoa, ground or prepared, and Chocolate 05,603 

Coffee- 
Green or raw* .... 

Roasted or prepared Ibe. 558,145 71.721 

Copper and Manufactnres of — 

Ore, matte and regulna tons, 68 16,446 

Ingots, bars, plates and old Jbs. 260,858,484 48,087,676 

All other manufactures of 085,618 

Copper, Besidue .... 

Cork, manufactures of.... 96,688 

Cotton, and manufactures of— 
Unmanufactured- 
Sea Island bales, 16,089; lbs. 5,976,608 1,860,610 

Upland, and other, (including Linters) 

bales, 542,114 ; lbs. 976,905,828 90,888,876 
Manufactures of— 

Cloths, colored yds. 101,816,084 6,840,048 

Uncolored «* 168,060,498 11,006.020 

Wearing Apparel 9,907,100 

Waste, cotton.. lbs. 10,087,818 466,477 

Yam 949,029 

Another 1,038,067 

Curios, Antiques, &c 8,976 

Dental Goods 009,262 

Earthen, Stone and China Ware- 
Earthen and Stone Ware .102,153 

China Ware 40,477 

Egf^ dozens, 040,002 100.878 

Es;g Yolks 

Emery, and Manufactures of— 

Emery 89,684 

Manufactures of —Cloth 18,680 

Paper 708 

Wheels 880,694 

Feathers 121,564 

Fertilizers— Phosphates, crude tons, 480 6,800 

Another " 7,600 956,682 

Fibres, VegeUble and TeztUe Grasses- 
Manufactures of— 

Bags 302,505 

Cordage lbs. 6,116,706 680,006 

Twine 9,067,681 

Another 864,149 

Fish- 
Fresh, other than Salmon lbs, 8,880 484 

Dried, Smoked or Cured— 

Cod, Haddock, Hake and Pollock.lbs, 8,807,764 168,180 

Herring '* 1,607,468 47.000 

Another " 140,068 655 

Pickled- 
Mackerel bbls. 801 11,885 

Another •» 29,064 119,609 

* Hawaiian or Porto Riean Production. 



AggrtgcUeqf 
all other Ports 



Total 
U.S. 



((ftfuU.S. 1006-1006. 



$0,401,147 

18,848,580 

9,497,060 

62,470 

258,616 

8,488.288 
46,098 

1,870,596 

88,986,719 

3,029,650 

98.201 

50,168 



1,064,408 



$0,729,892 

18,404,064 

9,485,604 

66,740 

840,107 

8,488,988 
117,740 

1,806.971 
77,974,887 

4,008,977 
98,291 
85,846 



8,886,029 



867,889,528 


807,670,800 


1.080,964 


6,020,807 


96.946,688 


86,959.663 


9,071,466 


4,888,575 


1,306,677 


1,859,164 


198,480 


866,458 


2,167,085 


8,205,002 


7,042 


10,313 


66,874 


058.686 


664,082 


067,185 


78,662 


128,180 


888,771 


1,088.049 


64,851 


64,861 


10,701 


08,476 


4,980 


99,028 


«... 


708 


64,882 


804,406 


141.818 


268,877 


7,014,688 


7,010,088 


510,850 


766,082 


917,771 


610.276 


946.666 


886,661 


2,587,487 


5.505,068 


701,164 


1.155,806 


111,288 


111,729 


81,652 


244,841 


8,700 


55,700 


6,047 


0.602 


8,661 


16,406 


19,608 


126,800 
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DOMBBTIO EXPOBTS— ARTIOLBS. 

F\Bh—Oimiinued. 
8a]mon~ 

Canned ibt. 8,275,875 

All other, fresh or cored 

Canned Fish, other than Salmon and Shell Fish.. 

Caviare , . , 

Shell Ffsh-O jsters 

Another ,„ 

All other Fish and Fish ProdncU 

Flavoring ExtracU and Fmit Jnice 

Flowers, cat 

Fly Paper 

Fruits and Nats— 
Fruits- 
Apples, dried lbs. 26,05C751 

Apples, green or ripe bbla. 687,188 

Apricots, dried lbs. 18,140,»i56 

Oranges 

Peaches, dried lbs. 551,281 

Pears, green or ripe 

Prunes lbs. 17,776,187 

R«»ins '» 218,9m 

• All other, green, ripe or dried 

FmitB. preserved— 

Canned , 

All other 

Nuts- 

Peanats lbs. 1,400,414 

All other 

Furniture, of Metal 

Furs and For Skins 

Ginger Ale dozen quarts, 1,062 

Glass and Glass Ware- 
Window Glass 

Another . 

Glucose, or Grape Sugar lbs. 108,619,164 

Glue.... ♦• 1.482,063 

Gold Beaters' Skins 

Graphite 

Grasses, dried (pampas, plumea, &c.) 

Grease, Grease Scraps, and all Soap stock 

Gunpowder, and other explosives- 
Gunpowder lbs. 150,689 

An other explosives 

Hair, and manaf actores of 

Hay.... tons,14.671 

Hides and Skins, other than Furs lbs. 7,401,884 

Honey 

Hops lbs. 10,042.116 

Household and personal effects 

Ice tons, 421 

India Rubber, re-claimed : .... lbs 2,274.839 

India Rubber, scrap and old 

India Rubber, manufactures of— 

Belting, Hose and Packing 

BooUand Shoes pairs, 1,627,099 

Another 



ivrtof 
New York. 


alf other PwU 
dfthe U.S. 


U.S. 
1905-1906- 


$818,128 


$8,629,815 


$8,847,948 


1,781,880 


146.184 


1,5^.464 


141,219 


46,492 


187.711 


11,681 


6,198 


i:,829 


277,484 


296,168 


573,652 


148,621 


99,444 


248,065 


1*20,769 


72,995 


193,754 


48,414 


4,076 


52.490 




8,496 


8,496 


92,004 


.... 


92,004 


1,942.180 


102.640 


2.044,820- 


2,245,451 


1,505.924 


8,751,375 


1,201,507 


1..3.915 


1.825.482 


67,872 


1,048.621 


1,110,998 


60,118 


50,289 


110.407 


550.108 


81,774 


631 .97# 


1,087,208 


828.483 


1.410,ft36 


16.871 


288,897 


306.768 


670,9:il 


1,057.012 


1,727.943 


279,808 


2,06S,*261 


2.34S.064 


54,108 


8^7e9 


89.872- 


55.841 


220.086 


275,927 


30.948 


110,016 


140,969^ 


126.860 


175,489 


301.849 


6,058,847 


1,948,486 


8,002,282 


1,110 


.... 


1,110 


24,119 


44,208 


68.327 


896,728 


1,469,854 


2,365,577 


2.018,087 


1,476,105 


8,4^9.192 


140,166 


158.630 


298,796 


160 


.... 


ISO 


114,607 


29,105 


148,712 


125 


9.680 


9.805 


2,882,828 


1,905,610 


4,188,888 


80,216 


94,106 


124,-322 


1,670,807 


1,878,409 


8,443.7I6. 


801,886 


56^.202 


851.088 


267,572 


858,785 


1,116,307 


838,189 


890,116 


1,22 VJ65 


75,689 


86,806 


111.945 


2,538,096 


587,747 


3,1*5,84$ 


1,097.225 


2,497,908 


3.5A1« 


956 


21,200 


22,156 


273,569 


238.274 


511.848 


217.802 


122,205 


389,507 


806,552 


414,607 


1.231, 159 


856.866 


649.216 


1,505,082 


1,467,449 


1,508,695 


2,966,144 
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Domestic Exports— Articlbs. 

Inks- 

Printers' 

All other 

Instraments and Apparatus for SclentiHc parpoees— 
Electrical appliances, inclading Telegraph and 

Telephone Instmments 

Another 

Iron and Steel, and manafactares of— 

Iron Ore tons, 200 

Plglron " i.ges 

Scrap and old, fit only for re-manafactnie.. '* 636 

Bar Iron lbs. 18.164,683 

Bars, or Rods of Steel- 
Wire Rods 

All other lbs. 20,091.618 

Billets. Ingots and Blooms tons. 91,402 

Hoop. Band and Scroll lbs. 7.206,988 

Rails for Railways- 
Steel tons, 141,664 

Sheets and Plates— 

Iron lbs, 16,688.915 

Steel " 18.404,9.«i5 

Tin Plates. Terue Plates and Taggers* Tin, 

lbs. 2,662,115 

Strnctnral Iron and Steel tons, 3S.097 

Wire ..lbs. 288,161,664 

Builders* Hardware. Saws and Tools- 
Locks. Hinges, and other Builders* Hardware. . . . 

Saws 

Tools, not elsewhere specified 

Car Wheels number. 12,946 

Castings, not elsewhere specified 

Cutlery- 
Table 

Another 

PIre Arms 

Machinery. Machines, and parts of— 

Cash Registers number, 22,621 

Electrical Machinery 

Laundry Machinery 

Meul Working Machinery 

Printing Presses, and parts of 

Pumps and Pumping Machinery 

Sewing Machines, and parts of 

Shoe Machinery 

Steam Engines, and parts of— 

Fire .....number, 2 

Locomotive ** 842 

SUUonary " 2,766 

Boilers, and parts of Engines 

Typewriting Machines, and parts of 

Wood Working Machinery 

Another 

Nails and Spikes- 
Cut lbs. 11.788,092 

Wire " 46,984,921 

An other, including Tacks *' 4,858,466 

Pipes, and Fittings *' 144,594,160 



D^t /»y Aggrtgate of Total 
New York, ^j ^^ ^ g l905-19oC. 



$132,528 


$142,577 


$275,106 


94.320 


79,704 


174.024 


6.223,161 


1,707,939 


6,931,100 


3,072,006 


884,669 


8,956,674 


418 


60^,227 


C06.(J4U 


39,599 


998.279 


l,as7.878 


10.775 


119,827 


130.108 


300.748 


1,666,208 


1,905.956 




211.148 


241.148 


665.300 


660,273 


1,225,573 


1,818,245 


3,704,0*7 


5,522.292 


123.693 


88,758 


200,451 


3.4?0,319 


5,474,823 


8.904,642 


435,687 


185,494 


621,131 


356.478 


3.189,079 


3,495,551 


92,543 


861.811 


953,754 


8,104,498 


3.104,3il 


5,208,814 


6,063,015 


3,118,533 


8.181.648 


4.650.59S 


1,585,627 


6,186,226 


423.260 


248.062 


671,318 


5,106,113 


1.500,356 


6,008,469 


87,133 


106,898 


191.081 


634,664 


1.049,257 


1.688.921 


84.358 


29.885 


68.683 


892,370 


210.810 


603,180 


1.398,123 


638.412 


2,030,686 


2.132,291 


361,600 


2,490,891 


4,884,088 


8,485,115 


7,809,187 


541,288 


183,110 


674,898 


5,661,608 


784.004 


6,446.612 


923,606 


668,466 


1.677,061 


2,597,995 


1.612,629 


4,210,624 


6,289,884 


983,084 


7,2?2,868 


342,532 


1.144,608 


1.487,140 


2,786 


3.688 


6.473 


3,365,660 


8.009,579 


6.376,229 


876,171 


608,922 


1,485.098 


1,809,086 


1.174.918 


8,484,008 


4,367.288 


769.146 


5,126.374 


681.881 


414,561 


945.882 


14.811,684 


18,595,661 


28,487,286 


838.006 


81.479 


314.486 


981,860 


1.113,628 


2,095,488 


174,960 


851,491 


426.446 


4,496,661 


4,847,650 


8.774,811 
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DOMKBTIO BZPORTS— AbTIOLBS. 

Iron and Steel, and nuiDiif actum of— OmiiniMd. 

Safes number, 2,098 

Scales and Balances 

Stoves, Ranges, and parts of 

All other mannfactares of Iron and Steel 

Ivory, mannfactares of, and scrap 

Jewelers' Ashes and Sweepings 

Jewelry, and mannfactares of Gold and Silver— 

Jewelry 

All other mannfactares of Gold and Silrer 

Lamps, Chandeliers, and all other devices for iUnmi- 

natiogpnrposes.... 

Lead, and manufactures of— 

Pigs, barsandold lbs. 7.675 

Type •* 215,436 

All other mannfactnres of 

Leather, and manufactures of— 
Leather- 
Sole Leather lbs. 84.806,606 

Upper Leather- 
Kid, Glazed 

Patent, or Enameled 

Splits, buff, grain and all other upper 

AH other Leather 

Mannfactnres of— 

Boots and Shoes pairs, 3,210,017 

Harness and Saddles. 

All other 

Lime bbls. 4,440 

Malt bush. 74,821 

Marble and Stone, and mannfactnres of— 

Unmanufactured 

Manufactures of — 

Roofing Slate 

Another 

Maichen.... 

Meat and Dairy Products- 
Meat Products- 
Beef Products- 
Beef, canned lbs. 29,675,722 

Beef, fresh " 144.296,680 

Beef, salted or pickled '* 56,489.891 

Beef . other, cured ** 11,613 

Tallow " 46,844,7:« 

Hog 'Products- 

Bacon lbs. 210,512,608 

Hams " 49,988,461 

Pork, canned *» 11,400,619 

Pork, fresh •' 8,180,960 

Pork, salted or pickled ** 84,669,891 

Lard " 829,895,126 

Lard Compounds and substitutes for, (Cottolene, 

Lardine, &c) lbs. 86,712,886 

Mutton »♦ 472,960 

Oleo and Oleomargine— 

Oleo, theoil lbs. 146,106,818 

Oleomargarine, imitation butler. ** 8,062,878 
Poultry and Game 



i^^^^ 






$141,296 

573,951 

514,185 

6,418,716 

18,652 

66,080 

881,577 
881,992 

1,869,285 

414 
78,672 
854,845 



4,718,767 

876,388 

97,565 

9,049,110 

454,077 

4,668,580 

809,988 

546,274 

7.668 

51,599 

9.296 

99,709 

450.650 

82,601 



8,986,737 

18,497,750 

8,124,741 

1,888 

2,848,886 

19,872,801 

6,882,884 

1,094,586 

802,108 

8.609,711 

26,829,610 

2,164,778 
46,764 

12,886,601 
710,850 
654,172 



$168,854 

871,919 

674.782 

8,081,888 

11,125 

22,488 

740,774 
869,187 

694,806 

3.786 
7*^,944 
818,424 



8,472,518 

1,546,048 

46.025 

8,192,901 

1,868.460 

4,574,218 

881,642 

945,414 

77,481 

546,854 

271,982 

268,841 

878,681 

89,696 



8,493,709 

10,818,888 

1,978,001 

20,780 

8,542,189 

15,972,992 
14,698,687 
121,881 
459,810 
9,0n,928 
33,608,481 

1,989,405 
4,399 

5,069,475 
322,406 
748,888 



Total 

U.S. 

1906-1906. 



$810,149 

845,870 

1,188,967 

14,600,104 

S9,r:7 

88,958 

1,072,851 
691,119 

1,954,091 

4.200 
151,616 
678,269 



8,186,279 

1,982,480 

148,590 

17,»42,011 

1,828,587 

9,142,748 
691,675 

1,491,668 

85,143 

596,458 

281,280 

36^960 

829,331 

72,297 



6,430,446 

84.810,088 

4.697,748 

82,063 

4,791,0^ 

36,845,793 
20.075.511 
1,215,857 
1,861,412 
11,681,684 
60,188,091 

4,154,183 
51.163 

17,455,976 
1.088,866 
1,897,004 
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DOMBVnO BXPOBTt—ABnOLKS. 

Itfeat and Dairy Prodnctt— CbnOniMtf. 
If eat Prodncts— 

Saoaage and Saoaage Meata lbs. 5,099,084 

Saoaage Caainga 

All other Meat Prodacta— 

Canned 

Another 

Dairy Prodncta— 

Batter lbs. 19,914,688 

Cheese ••* 10,889,919 

Milk 

Metal Polish 

Mica 

Mineral Specimens 

ItfOM 

Mucilage 

Musical Instromenta— 

Organa number, 6,706 

Pianofortea " 1,444 

Pianolaa and other piano playera. ... ** 3,178 

All other and parts of 

Natural History Specimens \ 

:NaTal Stores- 
Rosin bbls. 307.846 

Tar •• 7,791 

Turpentine and Pitch ** 6,408 

TurpenUne, Spirits of galls. 1,668,508 

Nickel and manufactures of ~ 

Nickel, Oxide and Matte lbs. 9,846,439 

Manufactures of. 

Notions, not elsewhere specified 

Nursery Stock 

Oaknm 

Oil Cake, and Oil Cake Meal- 
Corn lbs. 11,591,961 

Cottonseed •• 8,437,785 

Flax Seed or Linseed *« 366,444,241 

Oil Cloths— 

For floors 

All other.... 

Oils— Animal- 
Pish galls. 409,163 

Urd " 847,920 

^Vhale •♦ 38,326 

Another •* 158,919 

Mineral, crude, including all natural oils, without 

regard to gravity galls. 50,5^ 

Mineral, refined or manufactured— 
Naphtliaa, including all Ughter products of dia> 

tUlation galls.18,342,081 

Illuminating '* 488,817,200 

Lubricating and heavy Parafllne Oil '' 95,445,182 
Residuum, including tar and all other from which 
the light bodies have been distilled, 

galls. 15,851,073 
Vegeuble— 

Com •♦ 8,889,284 

Cottonseed " 18,676,038 

Linseed •• 148,428 



PwrtQf 
Nmo York. 


qfOu D. S, 


Total 

U.S. 
1906-1906. 


$636,768 


1845,083 


$881,686 


1,648,174 


989,805 


8.572,479 


717,476 


876,088 


1.693.497 


1,814,984 


1,419.062 


8,633,086 


8,448,861 


1,474,668 


4,928.913 


1,867,648 


678,978 


1,940.620 


036,373 


064.317 


1,889.690 


11,166 


64.088 


75,187 


3,406 


5,580 


8,936 


8,876 


367 


8,742 


1,339 


36,808 


87,201 


16,458 


8,097 


19.566 


579,387 


811,070 


888,467 


309,684 


328,817 


688.601 


661,008 


117,699 


779,897 


446.923 


419.774 


866,697 


88,866 


916 


83.281 


1,883,788 


8.665,318 


9.800.080 


88,009 


27,868 


65.362 


19,045 


84.880 


43,875 


1,168.456 


8,918,812 


10,077,268 


8.210,988 


89.666 


8,240.644 


184,436 


17 


181,453 


88,888 


50.606 


13^,434 


68,847 


178,809 


842.066 


89,538 


12.411 


41.048 


149,499 


465,847 


605.346 


81,287 


18,041,818 


18,073.100 


4.900,343 


6.412.776 


10.318.118 


80,019 


6.068 


86,117 


811,518 


38.948 


850.460 


96,983 


68,898 


149,825 


154,048 


86,486 


180,474 


80,319 


1.609 


81,928 


107,858 


117,783 


824,991 



4.981 



1.158,846 
83.688,804 
12.826.851 



480.683 



7.011,850 



1.461,331 
80,403,888 
6.647.870 



1,766.608 



078.610 100.687 

6.444,311 7,890,060 

78,316 77,080 



7,016.131 



8.618.677 
64.181,617 
17,974,721 



2,265,181 

1,17V,206 

18,673,870 

150,806 
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DoMBBTio Exports— Artiolbb. 

Volatile or Essential— 

Peppermint lbs. 72,8M 

Another 

All other vegetable 

Painte, Pigments and Colors - 

Carbon black, gas black, and lamp black 

Zinc, Oxide of lbs! 28,069,909 

Another 

Paper, and manaf actares of — 

Paper Hangings 

Playing Cards 

Printing Paper lbs. M,840,674 

Writing Paper and Envelopes 

Another 

Parafflne and Parafflne Wax lbs. 186,136,449 

Paste 

Pencils, lead and slate 

Pens and Pen Holders .'. . 

Perfumery and Cosmetics 

Photographic Goods 

piaster— 

Bnilders* and Common 

Plaster of Paris .....^ 

Plated Ware ' 

Platinum and manufactures of, and scrap 

Quicksilver lbs. 905 

QnUls, crude and prepared 

Rags, and other paper stock 

Rice lbs. 1.272,949 

Rice Bran, Meal and Polish 

Rice Hulls 

Roofing Felt and Paper 

Root Beer dozen quarts, 2,666 

Salt lbs. 1,664.260 

Sand 

Seaweed 

Seeds-Clover lbs. 1,859.671 

Cotton *» 47,447 

Flaxseed or Linseed bush. 8,298,678 

Timothy lbs. 8,296,810 

Other Grass Seeds 

Another 

Shells 

Shoe Findings 

Silk, manufactures of 

Silk Waste lbs. 71,868 

Soap- 
Toilet or Fancy 

Another lbs. 17,843,186 

Spermaceti and Spermaceti Wax lbs. 115,770 

Spices 

Spirits. Wines and Malt Liquors- 
Malt Liquors— 

In bottles doz. quarts, 198,740 

In other coverings galls. 8,473 

Spirit*- Distilled 
Alcohol— Wood proof galls. 289,971 



Port of AggregaU of Total 
N^nvLh aUotfur Ports U.S. 
JS«w XOTK. ofUuU.8. 1905-1906. 



$901,790 


$4,471 


$206,^61 


408,241 


61,891 


459.588 


86,581 


157,736 


244,267 


387,169 


286,994 


624,153 


1,017,081 


97,791 


1.114,878 


1,188,428 


850,616 


2,034,08^ 


105,741 


805,577 


811,318 


287,422 


20.475 


257,897 


1.318,561 


2,868,217 


3,666,798 


626,492 


349,087 


975,57^ 


1,528,981 


8,900,492 


4,884,473 


6,418,216 


2,890,027 


8.808,245 


8,483 


7,088 


15.521 


245,962 


109,141 


355.103 


192,678 


12,140 


204,818 


891,881 


142,264 


584,095 


174,097 


81,816 


255,912 


86,004 


40,576 


126.580 


56,192 


8,136 


58,828 


476,662 


805,604 


848,556 


19,517 


9.979 


29.496 


656 


824,381 


324,937 


150 


• • • • 


150 


131,906 


79,945 


211.853 


40,258 


96,600 


138,b53 


• ••• 


855,865 


255.265 


>••• 


101,764 


101,754 


861,895 


79,741 


331,686 


8,049 


666 


3,615 


12,147 


269,147 


281.294 


11,818 


51.019 


62.381 


27 


26.817 


25.844 


153,105 


114,158 


267,858 


2,140 


866,190 


868,380 


4,886,898 


8,169,455 


7,495.746 


110,665 


274,889 


386,454 


118,400 


104.695 


217,995 


118,882 


164,045 


277,877 


46,198 


76.884 


123,017 


• ••• 


16.8*5 


15,325 


101,666 


498,668 


695.184 


18,781 




13.781 


664,886 


416,566 


J, 062.893 


706,248 


993,044 


l,696,v>86 


31,068 


1.787 


3e,«50 


46.568 


20,417 


66,970 


898,055 


716,589 


1,060.584 


1,788 


55,410 


57,198 



123.028 



348,4.39 



466,467 
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7»tt 

59,ar9 

453 
61,801 
11,008 



Domestic Bxports— Abtiolba. 

Spiriia, Wines, and Malt Liqaors— Omanu^d. 
Splrits—DIstllled- 
All other, (inclading pare neu- 
tral or Colcinie SpJriU) prooTT galls. 81,858 

Brandy •* 

Rom '» 

Whiskey— Bourbon ♦* 

Rye »♦ 

All other •• 

Wines— In bottles doz. quarts, 1^460 

In other coverings galls. 81,277 

Sponges lbs. 42.254 

St»rch lbs. 88,28%\918 

Stereotype and Electrotype Plates 

Straw 

Straw and Palm Leaf, manufactures of 

Sugar. Molasses and Confectionery— 

Molasses galls. 87,566 

Syrup •» 8,864,108 

Sugar- 
Brown lbs, 207.966 

Refined •* 14,838.824 

Candy and Confectionery 

Sulphur, cmdtf , 

Teazels 

Teeth. arUficial 

Theatrical Effects 

Tin, manufactures of 

Tobacco and Manufactures of— 
Unmanufactured— 

I^f lbs. 182,189,612 

Stems and Trimmings ** 1.417.185 

Manufactures of— 

Cigars M. 1.174 

Cigarettes " 814,681 

Plog lbs. 6,917,981 

Another 

Toys 

Tripoli 

Trunks, Valises and Traveling Bags 

Uranium Ore 

Varnish galls. n9,628 

VegeUbles— 

Beans and Peas bush. 263.965 

Onions " 89.091 

Potatoes »• 511,775 

Vegetables, canned 

All other (including Pickles and Sauces) 

Vessels. Lannches and other Motor Boats, 

number. 266 

Vinegar galls. ?7,254 

Vulcanised Fiber 

Whalebone lbs. 75,573 

White MeUl 

Wood, and manufactures of— 
Timber, and unmanufactured Wood- 
Sawed 

Hewn 

Logs, and other 



Port of 
N«w York. 



AggregaU (^ Total 
ail other Ports U. S, 
qf the U.S. 1905-1906. 



$19,847 

1.439 

13,801 

681 

184,689 

15.087 

5,095 

68,715 

81,701 

692.054 

46,921 

147,039 

6,97V 
1,481,862 

4,831 
462,5*22 
464,793 

2,580 

82.858 
405,«71 



12,809.101 
18,948 

18.091 

1.224,594 

1,661,482 

781.708 

413.608 

339 

200,758 

14,570 

788,787 

600,156 
48,317 
424,684 
266,580 
886,121 

839,850 

4,715 

10,194 

326,082 



52,586 



$84,486 

7,114 

864,b81 

244.583 

72,894 

66,838 

19,220 

278.620 

12,2» 

798,748 

8,592 

7,8S1 

410,544 

970,118 
540.994 

2,966 

870.699 

277,570 

367.548 

2.482 

29,645 

62,519 

663,475 



16,893.351 
186,907 

24,418 
1,380,584 
159,116 
260.492 
156,736 
.50,708 
51.840 
800 
110,838 

360,654 
188.743 
819.309 



686,504 

68,983 
11,551 



10,649,310 

877,786 

3.813,764 



$108,833 

8,553 

877.921J 

245,264 

207,783 

81,870 

25.215 

386,336 

43,996 

1,490,797 

50.213 

7,381 

557,5«^3 

977,097 

1,975.836 

7,797 

823,821 

742,863 

857,548 

5,012 

89,645 

145,371 

1,069,14& 



28,602,452 
806,915 

48,504 

2,555,178 

1,820,59S 

992,200 

570,844 

51.047 

258,098 

14.870 

839,070 

960,710 
188.060 
748,998 
658,789 
1.021.625 

308.283 
16,266 
10,194 

826.088 
9 



10,649,310 

877,786 

3,866.800 
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DOMKSTIO BXPOBTS— ABTIOLBS. 

Wood, and nuumfactnrat ot—OonUnued. 

Boards. Dealt and Planks M. feet, S6.998 

Joists and Scantling..'. ** *' 80 

Shingles ,.M. 216 

Shooks~Box 

Another nomber, 990,557 

SUves *♦ 7.840,783 

Heading 

All other 

Hanafactores of— 

Doors, Sash and Blinds 

Famitare, not elsewhere specified 

Hogsheads and Barrels, empty 

Trimmings, Moldings and other house finish- 
ings 

Wooden Ware 

WoodPnlp lbs. 14,817,048 

All other 

Wool, and mannfactores of— 

Wool, raw lbs. 180,800 

Mannfactares of— 

Carpets yards, 57,W4 

DressQoods ** 14,170 

Flannels and Blankets 

Wearing Apparel 

All other 

Yeast..: 

Zinc, and mannfactores of — 
Unmannfactored— 

Ore tons, 80,487 

DroiS lbs. 12,896.880 

Mannfactores of— 

Pigs, Bars, Plates and Sheets lbs. 286,518 

Another 

All other articles 

Total valne of domestic merchandise exported.. 
Total valne of domestic coin and bullion exported. 

Total valne of domestic Exports, 1905-1906 

Value of domestic exports, inclnding coin and bullion, 

shipped in cars and other land vehicles 

Value of domestic exports, including coin and bullion, 

shipped in American vessels 

Value of domestic exports, including coin and bullion, 

shipped in foreign vessels 

Total value of domestic exports, 1906-1906 



Poriqf 


Aggr^gaUof 
qftiuU.a, 


ToUU 
1905-1906. 


$1,049,510 


$87,646,818 


$98,096,888 


560 


501,161 


601,711 


1,096 


71.989 


78,685 


169,158 


785.110 


954.968 


l,869,«n 


165,878 


1.694.549 


488,880 


4.866,597 


4,699,877 


68,828 


188,896 


901.819 


1,046,889 


9.870,885 


S.817,164 


418,441 


898,188 


805.677 


8,996,659 


8,858,5n 


6,a58,«80 


88,457 


811,496 


848,955 


288,880 


850,885 


689,565 


354,886 


801,888 


656.119 


898,487 


894,891 


687.878 


8.241,086 


8,899,842 


6,510,488 


88,049 


1.046 


99,095 


46,611 


10,486 


57.Si97 


18,287 


8.177 


16,414 


83,885 


46,527 


78,412 


876,571 


1.848,918 


1,618,484 


111,571 


243.840 


854,011 


7.038 


16.016 


:i8,099 


896,875 


47,995 


946,870 


480,468 


887,761 


868,819 


80,118 


782,101 


808,819 


80,948 


181,943 


168,891 


149,768 


997,888 


447.141 


$895,410,061 11,188.548,891 11,717,958,388 


68,868,485 


88,.'M6,466 


84,814,941 


1647,678,546 $1,155,089,777 $1,809,768,888 


.... 


$199,!»5,579 


$199,985,579 


$86,617,714 


94,886,880 


180,904,094 


561,060,888 


861,567,818 


1,499,688,050 


$647,678,646 $1,155,069,777 $1,808,768,883 



FOREIGN EXPORTS FROM THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 

StaUmerU exhibiting the quantity and value of goods, the grototh, produce and 
manufacture of Foreign Countriee, exported from the Port of New York 
during the fleeal year ended Ju7ie 80<A. 1906, compared with the aggregate 
of aU other ports of the United Staieefor the eame period. 



FORBieX BXPOBTS— Artiolks. 
Agates, manufactures of, (dutiable) 



Pwiof 
N€w Tork, 

$999 



Aggregate <f Total 
aUotfur Porte U.S. 
qftheU.S. 1905-1906. 

$999 
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FoRBioH BxpoBTB— ARTI0UB8. I^w^York. 

Animal*— 

Cattle (fre6) 

CatUo (dutiable) 

Bone0(free) nomber, 8 $8,500 

Hones (dntUble) " 17 8,861 

Sheep (datUble) 

AU other, inclnding Fbwls (free) 4,900 

All other, indodlng Live Poultry (dutiable) 88,698 

Antimony, aa regnlna or metal (datiable) . . lbs. 11,484 1,858 

Articlea, the growth, ^., of the United States re- 
turned (free)* .... 

Articlea specially imported— 
Works of Art, Ac, for exhibition purposes, ^., 
(free) 88,600 

Art Works, the production of American Artists, 

(f»e) 

Another (dutiable) 

Asphaltnm and Bitumen, crude (dutiable)... tons, 48 

Automobiles, and parts of— 

Automobiles, (dutiable) number, 99 

Parts of. (dutiable) 

Beads, and Bead Ornaments (dutiable) 

Bees Wax (free) lbs. 11,118 

Beverages, not elsewhere spedfled— 
Cherry Juice, and other Fruit Juices 

(dutiable) galls. 6,668 

Cider (dutUble) 

Ginger Ale, or Oinger Beer (dutiable) 

dos^ pints, 90 
Prune Juice, and Prune Wine. (duttable)..galls. 305 

Bones, Horns and Hoofs, unmanufactured (free).... 

Bone and Horn, manufactures of, (dutiable) 

Books, Music, Maps, Bngravings, Btchings, Photo- 
graphs and other printed matter (free) 

Books, Music, Maps, Bngravings. Btchings, Photo- 
graphs and other printed matter (dutiable) 

Braas, manufactures of, (dutiable) 

BreadstniTs— 

Com (dutiable) 

Oatmeal (dutiable) 

Wheat (dutiable) 

Farinaceous substances, and preparations of, 

(Sago, Tapioca. Ac.,) (free) 1,604 

All other, and preparations of, used as food. Maca- 
roni, \ermlcelli, and all similar preparations, 

(dutUble) lbs. 80.944 

All other (dutiable) ,. 

Bristles, crude, not sorted, bunched or prepared (free) 
Sorted, bunched or prepared (dutiable). lbs. 107,881 

Bronae. manufactures of . (dutiable) 

Brushes (dutUble) 

Buttons, and Button Forms (dutiable) 

Candles and Tapers (dutiable) 

Carbons for Blectric Lighting (dutiable) 

hundreds, 7.901 6,604 



AgyregaU qf Total 
oUothMrForU U.S. 
of m U.S. 1906-1906. 



$8,780 

19,566 

650 

140,556 

1,051 

1.095 

80,6^ 

118 

18.688 



116 



8,898 



$8,780 
19,556 

8.150 
149,416 

1,061 

6,595 
44,817 

1,965 

18,688 



88,716 



1,880 

648,681 

860 


8,417 

898.846 

81,189 


1* 


688,681 

19 

1,790 

8,198 


69,889 

113 
106 


668,460 

19 

1,908 

8,899 


8,485 


8 

885 


8.487 
8-26 


100 

157 

8,700 


500 

1.814 
1,568 


680 

157 

8.914 

1.558 


6,074 


8,656 


8.689 


17.997 
460 


88.081 
8,758 


61,008 
8,908 


.... 


15 
11 

88,578 


15 

11 

88,578 



6,408 



869 


180 


1.049 


8,086 


6,808 


7,888 


.... 


889 


889 


48,188 


9,408 


57.540 


1.868 


8,899 


8,668 


881 


446 


777 


145 


101 


846 


.... 


5V8 


598 



871 



6,975 



« Bxcept Spirits. 
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FOBEION £XPORTe^ARTI0LB8. 



Port Of 
New York. 

Cement, Roman, Portland, and other hydraalic, 

(dutiable).... lbs. 188,288 $660 

Chemicals, Drnss and Dyes- 
Alizarine, and Alizarine Colors or Dyes, including 

Extract of Madder (free) 

Argols, or Wine Lees (dutiable) .... 

Coal Tar Colors and Dyes (dutiable) 19,068 

Cochineal (free) .... 

Dyewoods— 

Logwood (free) . .... 

Extracts and Decoctions of, (dutiable).lbs. 18,258 2,175 

All other (free) .... 

Glycerine (dutiable) lbs. 6,804 345 

Gums-Arabic (free) " 9,155 818 

Camphor, crude, (free) .... 

Chicle (duUable) lbs. 2,184,617 415,561 

Copal, Cowrie and Dammar (free). . . '* 25,271 8,550 

Gambler, or Tern Japonica (free) .... 

Shellac (free) lbs. 8.447 1,416 

All other (free) 1,948 

Indigo (free) .... 

Mineral Waters (dutiable) doz. quarU, 685 871 

Opium, cmde or unmanufactured, (dutiable) 

lbs. 67,400 1S2,191 
Prepared for smoking, and other, containing less 

than 9 per cent of Morphia (dutiable) .... 

Potash— M nriate of, (free) .... 

Nitrate of, or Saltpetre, crude, (free).lbs. 1,278.888 62,079 

All other (free) *• 1,650 78 

Soda, Caustic (dutiable) " 960,277 20.827 

Nitrate of, (free) tOD0.29 1.204 

Sal Soda (duUable) 

All other Salts of, lbs. 18,754 146 

Sulphur, or Brimstone, crude (free) .tons, 286 6,012 

Sumac, ground (dutiable) lbs. 29,120 489 

Vanilla Beans (free) »' 62^1 86.642 

Another (free) , 279,484 

All other (dutiable) 148.069 

Chocolate, prepared or manufactured, not including 

Confectionery (dutiable) lbs. 6,196 1,777 

Clays or Earths (dutiable) tons, 46 887 

Clocks and Watches, and parts of— 

Clocks, and parts of (dutiable) 709 

Watches, and parts of (dutiable) 2,707 

Coal and Coke- 
Coal- 

Bituminous (dutiable) .... 

Coke (dutiable) 

Cocoa or Cacao- 
Crude, and Shells of (free) Ibfl. 1,787,876 207,844 

Prepared or manufactured (dutiable) .... 

Coffee (free) lbs. 14.Or8.4M 1.294,979 

Copper, and manufactures of— 
Pigs, bars, ingots, plates, old and other unmanufac- 
tured (free) .... 

Manufactures of (dutiable) 8,192 

Cork Wood, or Cork Bark, unmanufactured (free)... 8,978 

Cork, mannfacti.res of (dutiable) 6,067 



AggrtgaU qf 
all other Ports 
qflM U.S. 



$15,613 



Total 
u.a. 

1906-1906. 



$16,272 



577 


577 


812 


812 


21,746 


88,889 


426 


4;26 


1,900 


1,900 


6,698 


7,878 


4,719 


4,719 


15.119 


15,464 


6.644 


7,462 


2,770 


2,770 


8,206 


418,767 


86,790 


M),840 


18,671 


18.671 


74,167 


75,682 


62,889 


64,282 


8,6?0 


8X80 


4.899 


4,770 


11.524 


188.715 


11,901 


11,901 


4.M8 


4,548 


90,875 


78.854 


488 


666 


5.710 


26,087 


856,614 


857,818 


192 


192 


426 


671 


4,261 


10,263 


1,053 


1,498 


11,737 


97.879 


66,410 


846,894 


89.646 


887,705 


1,064 


2,831 


801 


1,188 


687 


1.896 


1.209 


8,916 


6,810 


6,210 


6,486 


6,486 


86,808 


293,646 


282 


288 


848,046 


1,688,084 


192.886 


198,835 


12,058 


14,245 


56,527 


60.606 


6,090 


11.157 
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$876,188 
5.876 


$484,656 
6,678 


4,065 


S9.564 


16,876 


18.409 



6,218 



484 



6,576 



Port of AggrtgaU of Total 
Foreign BxpoRTt—\RTioLE8. x^wTt^i. cUl other Ports U.S. 

mw roTK. ^^ ^^ j7 ^ 1906-1906. 

Cotton, and manafacturea of— 

Unmanaractared (free) Iba. 968.164 $108,688 

Wa«te or Flock* (free) '* 4,872 898 

Manafactarea of— 
Clotha, bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted 

or printed (dntiable) sq yds, 148,278 84,899 

Clothln£^, ready made, and otber wearing apparel 

not including knit goods (dutiable) 8.088 

Knit Goods, Stockings. Hose, Half Hose, Shirts, 
Drawers, and all goods made, fashioned, nar- 
rowed, or shaped on knitting machines or 

frames, or knit by hand (dntiable) 868 

Laces, Edgings. Embroideries, Insertings, Neck 
Raffling Rnchings, Trimmings, Tnckings, 
Lace Window Cnrtains, and other similar tarn- 

bonred articles (dntUble) 17,621 

Thread (not on spools) Tarns, Warps, or Warp 

Yam (dutiable) lbs. 8,760 8,604 

All other (dntUble) 81,987 

Diamonds, and other Precions Stones- 
Diamonds, nncQt, including miners*, glaeiers\ and 

engravers*, not set (free) .... 

Cat, bat not set (dntiable) .... 

Other Precious Stones, nncnt (free) .... 

Cut, but not set, inelnding natural Pearls (dntiable) 6,118 

Earthen, Stone and China Ware- 
China, Porcelain, Parian and Bisque— 

Not decorated or ornamented (dutiable) 806 

Decorated or ornamented (dntiable) 17.889 

All other (dutiable) 887 

Eggs (dutiable) , 

Eggs, Tolks of (dnUable) 80 

Fans, common Palm Leaf (free) dozena, 40O 88 

All other (dntUble) 8,864 

Feathers, Ac, Natural and Arttfldal— 
Feathers and Downs, crude, not dressed, colored or 

manufactured (dntiable) 8,478 

Feathers and Downs, natural, dressed, colored or 
manufactured, and dressed and finished birda 

(dutiable) 87S 

Feathers. Flowers. Fruits, Oraina and Leares. arti- 
ficial (dutiable) 1,188 

Fertilizers, Guano (free) 10 

Another (free) 191 

Fibers, VegeUble and Textile Grasses, and manufac- 
tures of, not elsewhere specified— 
Unmanufactured- 
Flax (dntUble) 

Hemp (dntiable) .... 

Istle, or Tampico Fiber (free) tons, 1,816 186,617 

Jute and Jnte Butts (free) " 404 86,070 

llanUa(free) " 1,897 887,969 

Sisal Grass (free) ** 926 184,068 

All other (free) •* 81 4,966 

Hanufactures of— 
Bagging, gnnny cloth, and similar fabrics, suit- 
able for corering cotton (dutiable) 919 

Bugs of JnU (dutiable) 8,776 



8,816 


90,987 


8,626 


6.180 


168,684 


800.471 


8.954 


8,954 


81,886 


81.966 


817 


817 


8,888 


8.460 


6,888 


6.588 


10.806 


97,785 


4,407 


6,844 


8 


8 


1.881 


1.801 


.... 


88 


501 


8,866 



8,956 



6.888 


6,806 


4,681 


6.649 


.... 


10 


6,017 


6.906 


8,881 


9,881 


817,801 


817,301 


847 


186.964 


1,798 


86.868 


186,874 


874.888 


898.878 


416,486 


6,976 


11,988 


158 


l.Ofl 


48,971 


46,747 
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FoRieieK Exports— Artiolbs. 

Fibers, YegeUble and Textile Grasses, and mannfao- 
tores of, not elsewhere specified— O^n^iniMtf. 
Unmanafactared— 
Cables, Cordage, Threads and Twine, not else- 
where specified (dattable) lbs. 885 

Carpets and Carpeting (dutiable) 

Coir Yam (free) 

Fabrics, woven, not elsewhere specified— 
Burlaps, or plain woven fabrics of single Jute 

Tarn (dutiable) lbs. 78,005 

Other, of Flax, Hemp, or Ramie, commercially 
known as *' Linens '* (dQtiable)..sq. jds. 8,966 

Handkerchiefs (datiable) 

Oilcloths (dutiable) 

Twine, binding (free) 

Tarns (dutiable) lbs.S,MO 

All other (dutiable) 

Fish, not elsewhere specified— 
Shrimp and other Shell Fish, and Turtles (free). . . . 

Another, Fresh, (dutiable) 

Cured or Preserved- 
Anchovies and Sardines, packed in oil, &c (du- 
tiable) 

Cod, Haddock, Hake and Pollock, dried, smoked, 

salted or pickled (dutUble) lbs. 8,048,776 

Herring, dried or smoked (dutiable). *' 1,841,694 

Pickled or salted (dutiable) ** 108.276 

Mackerel, pickled or salted (dutiable) ** 645 

Salmon, pickled or salted (dutiable). *' 16,715 

All other (dutiable) 

Sounds, fish (free) 

Flint, and Flint Stones (free) 

Fruits and Nuts- 
Fruits— Bananas (free) 

Currants (dutiable) Ibs.850,087 

Dates (dutiable) '' 466,581 

Figs (dutiable) ** 138,056 

Lemons (dutiable) 

Oranges (dutiable) 

Plums and Prunes (dutiable) 

Raisins (dnUable) lbs. 248,888 

Prepared or Preserved (dutiable) 

All other (free) 

All other (dutiable) 

Nuts— Almonds (dutiable) lbs. 210,968 

Cocoanuts (free) 

Walnuts (duUable) lbs. 817,686 

Another (free) 

Ail other (dutiable) 

Furs, and manufactures of— 

Furs and Fur Skins, undressed (free) 

Furs, and manufactures of (dutiable) 

Glass and Glass Ware- 
Bottles, Vials, Demijohns, Carboys and Jars (duti- 
able) 

Cylinder, Crown and Common Window Glass, un- 
polished (dutiable) 

Plate Glass- 
Cast, polished, unsilvered (dutiable).. sq. ft. 8,180 



New York, ^^f^jj^s. 



TottU 

U.S. 

1905-1906 



$871 


$886 


$7or 


• ••• 


105 


105^ 


• ••• 


18,972 


is,9;e 


4,111 


1,771 


6,882^ 


1.728 


6,248 


7,976 


...• 


802 


90i 


.... 


145 


145 




69 


50 


504 


8,720 


4,284 


14,617 


27,412 


42,089^ 


.... 


96 


95 


.... 


1.086 


1,086 



11,798 



6,818 



18,616 



167,816 


18,721 


181,587 


53,015 


4,758 


57,768 


2,769 


2,888 


5,607 


47 


5,186 


5,2:« 


1,680 


.... 


1,560 


64.049 


14,887 


78,986 


446 


.... 


446 


1,404 


6,887 


7,741 


.... 


1,168,601 


1.188,591 


6,686 


6,951 


18,587 


15,458 


142 


15,595 


5,166 


869 


6,085 


.... 


14,544 


14,544 


.... 


5,800 


6,eoo 


.... 


29 


80 


9,641 


2,185 


11,776 


4,769 


7.456 


12,895 


1,976 


109,505 


111,570 


11,687 


8,806 


15,488 


17,968 


109 


18,188 


118 


1,582 


1,640 


22,924 


886 


28,860 


54»7 


22.885 


87,568 


16,800 


7,007 


28,80: 


848.620 


241,882 


600,509 


802,141 


27,411 


»0,568 


2,098 


2,412 


4,605 


.... 





9 
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Foreign Export?— Articles. 

QlaM and Glass yfwe—Oontinutd, 
Glass Plates or disks, rough cut, or nnwrought 

for optical instruments (free) 

Another (dutiable) 

Glue (dutiable) lbs. 7,060 

Grease and Oils (free) 

Grease (dutiable) 

Gunpowder, and all Bzplosive Substances^ 

Capa, Blasting and Percussion (dutlabli*) 

Oartridges (dutiable) 

Firecrackers (dutiable) lbs. 7«0,536 

Gunpowder, and all other explosives (dutiable).... 

Hair, unmanufactured (free) 

Manufactures of (dutiable) 

Hats, Bonnets and Hoods, and materials for, com> 
posed of straw, chip, grass, palm leaf, willow, 
osier or rattan- 
Hats, Bonnets and Hoods (dutiable) 

Materials for (dutiable) 

Bides and Skins, other than Fur Skins- 
Goat Skins (free) lbs. 255,783 

Hides of Cattle (duUable) " 714.M4 

All other (free) " NJ4,756 

Hide Cuttings, raw, and other glue stock (free) 

Honey (dutiable) galls. 18,888 

Hops (dutiable) lbs. 84,577 

Household and Personal Effects, and Wearing Ap- 
parel in use, and Implements, Instruments, and 
Tools of Trade of persons arriving from foreign 
countries and of citizens of the United SUtes 

dy i ng abroad ( free) 

India Rubber and Gutta Percha, and manufac- 
tures of— 
TJnmanu f actured— 

Gutta-Joolatong (free) 

India Rubber (free) lbs. 1,185,085 

India Rubber, old scrap, fit only for re-manufac- 
ture (free) lbs. 87,114 

Manufactures of— 

Guttapercha (dutiable) 

India Rubber (dutiable) 

Iron and Steel, and Manufactures of— 

Pig Iron (duUable) tons, 801 

Scrap Iron and Steel, fit only to be re-manufao- 

tured (dutiable) 

Bar Iron (dutiable) 

Bars, railway, of Iron or Steel, or in part of 

Steel (dutiable) 

Hoop, Band or Scroll (dutiable) 

Ingots, Blooms. Slabs, Billets, and Bars of Steel, 
and Steel in forms, not elsewhere Bpecifled;(duti- 

able) lbs. 240,888 

Sheet, Plate, and Taggers* Iron or Steel (dutiable) 

lbs. 89,048 
Tin Plates, Tcnie Plates and Taggers' Tin (duU- 
able) 

• Wire Rods (duUable) lbs. 288,085 

Wire, and arUcles made from, (duUable) 

I 



Ftfrtof 
New York, 



$11,455 

856 

5,874 

157 

8,088 

50,086 

4,800 

70,491 



Aggregate (f 
ail other Ports 
qfthe U.S. 



$1,468 

2.900 

15 

8,584 

5,06 



4.561 

9,866 

6 

9,4C6 

870 



188,591 
58,651 

110,814 
109,050 
850,508 

6,858 
4,879 



109.057 



9,584 
16,265 

228,806 

88,488 

808,688 

758 

9 

1,889 



18,810 



ntai 

U.S. 
1906-1906. 



$1,462 

14.866 

871 

7,808 

5,198 

2,088 
4,561 

59,892 
4,806 

70,807 
870 



188,125 
74,966 

388,620 

191,488 

554,141 

758 

6,862 

5.668 



187,867 



986,068 


74 
2,879,785 


T4 
8,311,796 


2,896 


1,215 


4,110 


8,028 
87,166 


2,487 
1,906 


5,510 
89,072 


17,788 


90.706 


108,448 


.... 


181,868 
7,480 


181,868 
7,480 


.... 


41 
1,496 


41 
1,496 


6,205 


100,607 


106,812 


948 


18,100 


14,048 


4,104 


8,001 

462 

1,047 


3,001 
4.566 
1,047 
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FoRKiGN Exports— Article?. 

Iron And Steel, and manafactares ot—Coniinutd. 
Manafactures of— 
Ba tiding Forms and all other Stmctaral Sbapea 

fitted for nse (dutiable) 

Chains (dutiable) 

Cntlery (dutiable) 

Firearms (dutiable) 

Machinery (dutiable) 

Needles, hand sewing and darning (free) 

All other (dutiable) 

Ivory. Animal (free) lbs. 5.898 

VegeUble (free) " 275.929 

Jewelry, and manufactures of Gold and Silver (duti- 
able) 

Lead, and manufactures of— 
Lead, in ore and base bullion (dutiable). ..lbs. 8.9d4 

Pigs, bars and old (dutiable) 

Manufactures of (dutiable) 

Leather, and manufactures of — 
Leather, Band or Belting and Sole Leather (dutiable) 
Calfskins, tanned, or tanned and dressed, and 
patent, enameled, and Japanned (dutiable).... 

Skins for Morocco (dutiable) 

Upi)er Leather, dressed, and Skins dressed and 
finished, not elsewhere specified (dutiable).... 
Manufactures of— 

Gloves of Eld or other Leather (dutiable) 

All other (dutiable) 

Marble and Stone, and manufactures of— 

Marble, and manufactures of (dutiable) 

Stone, and manufactures of, including Slate (duti- 
able) 

Matches, friction or Incifer (dutiable) 

Matting, and Mats for floors, manufactured from 
round or split straw, or other vegetable substances, 
including Chinese, Japanese and India Straw Mat- 
ting (dutiable) sq. yds. 4,280 

Meat and Dairy Products- 
Meat Products, Meat and Meat Extracts, (dutiable) 

All other (dutiable) 

Dairy Products, Butter (dutiable) 

Cheese (dnUable) lbs. 109,818 

Milk (dnUable) 

Metals, Metal Compositions, and manafactnret of, 

not elsewhere specified (dutiable) 

Minerals, not elsswhere specified— 

Mica (dutiable) Ibe. 60,689 

Mineral substances, advanced in value, by refining 

or grinding, Ac. (dutiable) 

Musical Instruments, and parts of, (dutiable) 

Oils— Animal, or Rendered^ 

Whale and Fish (dntUble) galls. 29,064 

All other (dutiable) 

Mineral, from 'countries not imposing datles on 

mineral oil from the United States (free) 

VegeUble— Fixed or Expressed^ 
Olive, fit only for re-mannfactoring or mechanic 
cai; purposes (free) galls. 950 



Port of 
New York, 



Aggregate <if Total 
aU other PorU U. 8. 
0/ the U.S. 1906-1906. 



$8,360 

976 

12,475 

78,044 
6,685 
6,862 


$2,009 
1,091 
7,857 
8.4:^8 

47,685 
24 

88,219 
5,885 

21,264 


$?,009 

1,091 

10,617 

9.414 

60,160 

24 

161,968 

12,0i0 

27.626 


9,864 


880 


10,194 


857 
1,156 


2,298,622 
1.188 
882 


2,298,979 
1,188 
1.4^8 


.... 


17,165 


17.166 


9.168 
7,991 


46 
8,488 


9,«09 
16,479 


22,518 


9.860 


82,863 


14,682 
7,619 


6 
18,708 


14,688 
21,827 


6,919 


766 


6,675 


809 
170 


11,874 
2,306 


11.688 
2,476 


291 


1,856 


1,646 


4,727 
17,186 


8,074 

7,109 

288 

5,529 
1,001 


7.801 

7,109 

288 

22,715 

1,001 


64,198 


89,671 


08,864 


6,986 


544 


7,480 


4,019 


82,825 
8,269 


82JB 
7,808 


22,274 


1,229 
187 


28,806 

187 


• ••• 


6 


6 



120 



2,686 



2,756 
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FoRBieM Exports— Artiolu. 

Oi\B—Clontinu4d. 
Vegeuble— Fixed or Bxpretsed— 
Olive, other than for manafactaring or mechani- 

cal parpoeea (dutiable). . .' galls. 8,054 

All other (free) 

All other (datiable) 

YoIaUle or EssenUal, and distilled (free) 

Volatile or EsseDtial, and distilled (datiable).. . . 
Ores, not elsewhere specified— 
Manganese Ore, and Oxide of (free). ..... . .tons, 4 

Paints, Pigments and Colors (datiable) 

Paper Stock, crade— 

Bags, other than Woolen, (free) lbs. 4,519 

All other (free) 

Paper, and manofactares of— 

Lithographic Labels and Prints (datiable) 

All other (datiable) 

Pencils, Lead and Slate (datiable) 

Perfumeries, Cosmetics and all Toilet Preparations 

(dutiable) 

Pipes and Smokers* Articles (dutiable) 

Plants, Trees, Shrubs and Vines (dutiable) 

Plumbago (free) tons, 8 

Rlce- 

KSce (datiable) lbs. 5,782.680 

Rice Floor, Rice Meal and broken Rice (datiable). 

Rotten Stone or Tripoli (free) 

Saccharine (datiable) lbs. 774 

Salt (datiable) 

Sausage (^ings (free) 

Seeds— All other (free) 

All other (datiable) 

Shells, and manufactures of— 
Pearl, Mother of, not sawed or mannfactared (free) 

All other manufactures (free) 

Shell, and Mother of Pearl, manufactures or (duti- 
able) 

Silk, and manofactares of— 
Unmanufactured- 
Cocoons (free) lbs. 960 

Raw, or as reeled from the Cocoon (free) ** 28,557 

Waste(free) " 87,885 

Manofactures of— 
Clothing, ready made, and other wearing apparel 

(datiable) 

Dress and Piece €k>ods (dutiable) 

Laces and Embroideries (dutiable) 

Ribbons (dotUble) 

Spon Silk, in skeins, oops, warps, or on beams 

(doUable) lbs 2,686 

Velvets, Plushes, and other pile fabrics (dutiable) 

lbs 8,089 

All other (dutiable) 

Soap— All other (doUable) 

Spices— Unground— 

Nutmegs (free) lbs. 18,474 

Pepper, black or white (free) '' 486,988 

All other (free) •• 1,615,636 

All other (dutiable) ** 15,102 



F&rtqf 


Aggregate of 
aU other Forts 


Total 
U.S. 


Ifew York. 


qftheU.S, 


J905-1906. 


$1*885 


$8,907 


$5,742 


4,148 


8,210 


12,858 


8.767 


8,284 


1«,061 


6.841 


24,720 


81.661 


6,867 


8,686 


14,55H 


211 


1,298 


1,609 


6,786 


7,004 


12,789 


57 


15,466 


15.528 


4,217 


2,804 


7,'«1 


2,667 


1,629 


4,196 


6,684 


28,897 


80,681 


510 


86 


645 


257 


4,618 


4,770 


1,862 


1,987 


8,849 


146 


6,851 


6,497 


50 


802 


412 


116,818 


111,999 


228,812 


.... 


64 


64 


.... 


245 


246 


716 





716 




582 


682 


881 


2,666 


2.987 


18,060 


8,614 


21,6«8 


1,080 


1,200 


2,280 


1,658 


865 


2,028 


22,4f8 


1.880 


28,888 



8,672 



544 



4,116 



980 
48,664 
18.608 


845,162 


980 

898,806 

18,608 


4,621 

70,128 

6,916 

921 


10,708 

8,801 

460 

2,077 


15,829 
78,429 
7,486 
2.998 


8,816 


900 


4,016 


9,817 

157,875 

571 


12.862 
7,905 


9,817 

170,187 

8,476 


2,870 

68,668 

181,217 

651 


570 
14,263 
46,618 
11,817 


2,940 
67.986 
177,8ac 
12,468 
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FoBXioK Bzports—Artiolks. 

Spirits, Wines and Malt Liqaors— 
Malt Liqaors In bottles or jags (dutiable), .galls. 20 

In other coverings (dutiable) 

Spirits. dlsUIled- 

Brandy (dutiable) proof galls. 1,545 

All other (duUable) *' " 9.007 

Wines— Champagne, and other Sparkling, (duti- 
able) doz. quarts, 10.080 

Still Wines- 

In casks (dutiable) galls. 7.425 

In other coverings (dutiable). do£. quarts, 3,758 

Sponges (dutiable) 

Starch (dutiable) 

Straw and Grass, manufactures of (dutiable) 

Sngar, Molasses and Confectionery- 
Molasses (dutiable) 

Sugar, not above No. 16 Dutch Standard in color- 
Cane (dutiable) lbs. 4,640,897 

Sugar, above No. 16 Dutch Standard in color, 

(duUable) lbs, 9,029 

Confectionery (dutiable) 

Tea (free) lbs. 864,596 

Tin in bars, blocks, pigs or grain, or granulated (free) 

lbs. 112,277 
Tobacco, and manufactures of— 
Leaf, suitable for cigar wrappers (dutiable) 

lbs. 683,654 

All other (dutiable) •* 1,759.209 

Manufactures of— 
Cigars. Cigarettes and Cheroots (dutiable) 

lbs. 1,805 

All other (dutiable) 

Toys (dutiable) 

Umbrellas, Parasols and Sunshades, Ac. (dutiab)e).. . 
Vegetobles— 

Beans and Dried Peas (dutiable) bush. 40,146 

Onions (dutiable) ** 2,888 

Potatoes (duUable) " 68,450 

Pickles and Sauces (dutiable) 

All other, in their natural state (dutiable) 

Prepared or Preserved (dutiable) 

Vinegar (dutiable) 

Waste, not elsewhere specified (dutiable) 

Wax, manufactures of (dutiable; 

Wood, and manufactures of— 
Unmanufactured- 
Cabinet Woods— Mahogany (free) M. feet, 85 

All other (free) 

Lumber— Boards, Planks, Deals, and other sawed 

Lumber. (duUable) M. feet, 18,214 

Shingles (duUable) 

All other (duUable) 

All other (free) 

All other (duUable) 

Manufactures of— 

Cabinet Ware or House Furniture (dutiable) 

WoodPulp (dutiable) 

All other (dutiable) 



yew York. 


Aggregate qf 
aUotherF0rt$ 
ofth4U,a. 


lolal 

U.S. 

1905-1906 


$80 


$5,078 
31 


$5,108 
81 


8.041 
19,994 


5,986 
29,787 


t,027 
49,781 


132,884 


41,771 


174,155 


4.086 
12,159 
149,961 


11,638 

17,428 

2,714 

?28 


15,724 

29,567 

152,675 

728 


14,406 


13,932 


28,340 


.... 


530 


520 


97,347 


18,154 


110,501 


416 

102 

143,729 


4,042 
7.001 
86,951 


4,457 

7.106 

180.680 



40,052 



425,353 



466,405 



383,774 


100,164 


488,928 


680,167 


138,982 


719.089 


9.278 


80,886 


89,609 


446 


2,816 


8,261 


6.054 


1,659 


7,618 


.... 


8.812 


3,812 


61.616 


8.159 


64,776 


2,906 


A,m 


6.888 


68.569 


146 


68,714 


188 


1.658 


1,691 


4.671 


8,449 


18,020 


8,167 


8,64$ 


16.718 


.... 


234 


284 


.... 


729 


729 


231 


305 


d89 


7,935 


94,880 


102,816 


90,256 


24.987 


115.248 


852,812 


91.868 


448,670 


.... 


91 


91 


1,829 


8.287 


4,566 


27,968 


19,151 


47,119 




221 


221 


6,208 


2,048 


7.266 


.... 


1,680 


1,6» 


856,449 


7,882 


868.881 
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n%rt of AggreffaU of Total 

FoRKioR Exports— Articles. j^kw Ynrh <'^^ o^^'' ^'"^ ^- ^• 

Wool, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like 
animals, and manufactares of — 
Unmannfactared— 

Claas one. Clothing (datiable) lbs. 1.284,086 $187,094 $450,rrO $688,4M 

Class two, Combing (datiable) '' 62,738 15,976 94.0S5 110,061 

Class three. Carpet (dutiable) *' 641.600 78,808 166,817 215,810 

Manufactures of— 

CarpetsandCari>eting(dutiable)...8q. yds. 5,017 21,970 189 22,118 
Clothing, ready made, and other wearing apparel, 

except Shawls and knit fabrics, (dutiable) 2.170 4,388 6,458 

Cloths (duUable) lbs. 89,085 26,087 2.155 27.192 

Dress Goods, women*s and children's, (dutiable) 

sq. yds. 228,621 40.989 787 41,726 
Mungo, flocks, shoddy, noils.^wool extracts, rags 

and waste, (dutiable) lbs. 10,114 3.800 2,875 6,175 

Tarns (duUsble) .... 404 404 

All other (dutiable) 11,887 18.654 30,541 

Zinc or Spelter, and manufactures of— 

In blocks or pigs, and old (dutiable) .... 88 88 

Manufactures of (dutiable) 80 1,398 1,428 

All other articles (free) 1,879 AU 2,291 

All other artcles (dutiable) 12,817 8.880 21,147 

ToUl value of foreign merchandise payhig duty. $6,685,868 $6,262,411 $12,897,774 

- ToUl ralue of foreign merchandise free of duty. 5,114,890 7,898,454 18,018,844 

Total value of foreign merchandise exported.... $11,750,258 $14,160,866 $25,911,118 

Total value of foreign coin and bullion exported. 6,741,826 12,888,883 19,627,718 

ToUlvalueof foreign exporto, 1905-1906..'. $18,494,578 $27,044,268 $46,588,831 

Value of exports of foreign merchandise and of coin 

and bullion, shipped in cars and other land vehicles $1,580,641 $18,879,691 $19,910,882 
Value of exports of foreign merchandise and of coin 

and bullion, shipped in American vessels 4,681,977 2,289,719 6,921,696 

Value of exports of foreign merchandise and of coin 

and ballion, shipped in foreign vessels 12,281,960 6,424,818 18,706.808 

Tottl value of foreign exports, 1905-liH)6 $18,494,578 $?7,044,2S8 $ 19,538,881 
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BeoapUulaUon of leading AriieUi of Merchandise Imported into and Exported 
from tlie Port of New York, during the fiscal year ended June 80<A, 1906, 
compared with the aggregate of all other Ports of the United Htatesfor the 
same period. 



IMPORTS OP FOREIGN MERCHANDISB. 



ARTI0LS8. 

Sugar IbB. 2.678,«98,989 

Coffee " 686,670,882 

Tea " 55,870.915 

Mannf actnres of Cotton 

Mannf actares of Silk 

Mannfftctnres of Flax, Hemp, &c 

Mannfactures of Wool 

Hides and Skins, other than Far Skins- 
Hides of CatUe lbs. 105,589,970 



Goatskins '* 62,984,777 

All other " 74,414,888 

India Rubber " 64,614,619 

RawSilk " 8,961,286 

Tin— In Bars, Blocks, Pigs. &c ** 81,161,795 

Plates. Teme Plates, and Taggers* 

Tin " 101,288,796 

Precious Stones 

Tobacco and Mannfactures— 

Leaf lbs. 24.118,129 114,140,198) 

Manufactures 8,108.961 (* 

Leather and Manufactures of 

Furs and Manufactures of. 

Wool lbs. 69.492.041 

Wines 4 

Cocoa, crude, and Shells of 1 bs. 76,272,706 

Manila, Hemp tons, 42,621 

SisalGrass " 26,798 

Jute and Jute ButU ** 68,491 

Copper— Pigs, bars, ingots, plates, old and other un- 
manufactured, except ore, matte, and regulus, 

lbs. 34.758,718 

Cotton— Unmanufactured " 8.662,718 

Earthen. Stone and China Ware 

Watches, and parts of 



Port of 
Netp York. 

$66,881,712 
60,607,889 
7,944,106 
52,697,158 
28.642,844 
27,065,188 
20,058,209 

15,979,878 
16,869,054 
15,604.247 
48,101,469 
15,574,874 
27,040,657 

2.771,496 
89,280,560 

17,244,154 

9.246,716 
18.610,849 
9,278,695 
7,528,186 
8,270,886 
7,789,468 
4.077,666 
8,616,868 



AgffregcUe (tf 

all other For U 

qfUu U.S. 

$28,^,876 
22,648,245 

6,686,772 
10,840,109 

4.267,746 
24,879,398 

8,a{7,474 

5,882,188 
14,904,855 
14,741,951 

2,012,991 
87,280,787 

8,888,441 

640,747 
966,460 



Toua 

U.S. 
1905-1906. 

$S5,460,08S 
78,256,184 
14,590,878 
68,048,828 
88.910.590 
61,4:^7,581 
2d,0;0.683 

21.862,060 
81.773,909 
80,846.196 
45.114,450 
68.855.611 
80,988,998 

8.412,848 
40,847,010 



9,846,668 96,590,706 



5,614.806 
1,808.829 
6,111,454 
1,868,779 



5,894,810 
8,845,838 
89,789,677 
8.465,7^ 
426,679 
8,847,204 
11.804.542 
2,981.826 



20,860.889 

9,571,863 

6,76«.074 

702,564 



16,140,996 
81.856,682 
89.063.878 
10.998.906 

8,097,615 
11.066,607 
15,288.806 

0,449,684 



85,764.545 
10,879.592 
18,677,526 
8,565,843 



Total value of leading articles of foreign mer- 
chandise. $580,884,306 $297,038,186 $807,416,491 

Total value of all other articles of foreign mer- 
chandise 814,016,517 805,129,488 419,145,955 

Total value of gold and silver coin and bullion . . 60,288,409 80,37 5,861 1 40.664.870 

Total value of foreign imports, 1905-1906 $794,639,838 $572,587,484 $1,867,826,716 

EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE, 

Agricultural Implements $17,406,146 $7,148,281 $.'4,564,487 

Cotton bales, 658,186 lbs. 281,182,026 31,188.995 869.M6.986 401.006.981 

Breadstufls- 

Wheat bush. 7,501.494 6.526.870 8i.280.647 28.757,617 

Wheat Flour bbls. 8.160,129 14.537,231 44,569,688 60.106,869 

Com bush. 24,528.429 18.686,287 48.476.569 68,061,856 

Barley '* 7.466.260 3.557,265 5.095,968 8,658.881 

Oats " 10,079,449 8.479,849 12,755.669 16,834.918 

Rye '' 655,584 431,680 478,670 W>.\a50 

All other Breadstuffs 4,506,005 6,813.156 10,749,160 
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Pwtqf 
New York. 



Articlks. 

Meat and Dairy Products- 
Beef, canned Iba. «.fl75,722 

" fresh " 144,298,680 

** salted or pickled '' 56.489,891 

Tallow " 45.344,78« 

Bacon »• 210,512,608 

Hams •• 49,938,461 

Pork, canned " 11,400,619 

" Fresh •* 8,180,960 

•• Salted or Pickled " 84,669,891 

Lard " 329.806,126 

Oleomargarine (the oil) '* 146,108,81.i 

Batter " 19,914,838 

Cheese *» 10,889.919 

All other Meat and Dairy Products 

Oils, Mineral— 

Illominating. galls. 4aS817,200 

Lubricating ♦* 06,415,182 

All other Mineral 

YegeUble— Cotton Seed galls. 18,675.088 

Tobacco and manafactnres— 

Leaf lbs. 122,188,612 

Manufactures 

Copper— 

In«^ts, bars, sheets, and old lbs. 269,363,434 

Iron and Steel, and manufactures of— 

Machinery, Machines and parts of 48,157,060 

All other mannf actures of Iron and Steel 40,487,072 

Manufactures of Cotton 20.858,628 

Beef Cattle number, 108.916 10.267,688 

Leather and manufactures of 20.115,644 

Parafflne and Paraffine Wax lbs. 126.186,449 6,418.218 



$2,986,787 

18,497,760 

8,124.741 

2,248,886 

19.872,801 

5.882.824 

1,094,526 

802,102 

2,609,711 

26,329,610 

12,886.501 

8,448,251 

1,267,648 

8,721,606 

88,688,894 

12,826,851 

1,646,210 

6,444.311 

12.209,101 
8,635.875 



Ag<jr€Qat4 of 
all other Forts 
qfthe U.S. 

$8,498,700 

10,812.288 

1,578,001 

2,542,189 

15,f/72,992 

14,692,687 

121,881 

459,810 

9,071,923 

88,80;i,481 

6,069,475 

1.474.662 

672,972 

7,504,401 

20,498,228 
5,647.870 

10,288.779 
7,229.059 

16,898,351 
1,774,606 



Total 

U.S. 

1005-1906. 

$6,480,446 

24,810,038 

4,697,742 

4,791,025 

85.845,798 

20,075.511 

1,215,857 

1.261,412 

11,681,684 

60,132.031 

17.455.976 

4,922,018 

1,940,6:0 

16,229,007 

54,181.617 
17,974,721 
11,884,989 
13,673,370 

28,602,452 
5,410.480 



43,987,675 83,286,712 77.274,367 



28,786,910 
43,658,943 
32,083,405 
81,818,482 
20.527,214 
2,890.027 



76.898,970 
84,091,015 
52,944,038 
42,081,170 
40.642,858 
8,806.245 



$878,843,474 $1,887,482,621 
244,199,847 380.470.761 
82,540.466 84,814,941 



Total value of leading articles of domestic mer- 
chandise $459,139,147 

Total value of all other articles of domestic mer- 
chandise 136,270,914 

Total value of domestic gold and silver coin 

and bullion. 52.268,485 

Total value of domestic exports, 1905-1906 $647^,546 $1,155,089,777 $1,8)2,768,923 

RecapituUUion of the Foreign Commerce of the Port of New- Fork, compared with 
all Porte of the United titatee, during theflecal year ended June 30<A, 1906. 

nnm* ^^ Total 

v^vZk aUPortiqf 
NwW'Tork, tAsU.s: 

FoRBiON MBRCUANDISB-Including Coin and Bullion- 
Imported $^94,689^282 $1,367,226,716 

Exported 18.494,678 45,688,881 

Consumed and on hand $776444,654 |1,821 ,687,885 

DoMBSTiG MBBOUAifPisB— Including Coin and Bullion- 
Exported 647,678,546 1,802,^68,323 

Excess of foreign imports over domestic exports at the Port of 

New-York $188,466,108 

Excess of domestic exporu over foreign imports at all Ports of the 

United Stotcs .... $481,080,488 

Total Foreign Commerce, 1905-1906 $1,460,812,856 $3,215,588,870 

1904-1905 1,881.911,689 2,858,6»1,899 



Increase at the Port of New-York $128,900,667 

Increase at all Ports of the United States .... 



$366,^82.47 
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Statement exhibiting the fluctucUiane in the Foreign Cemmeree of the Port of 
New- York during the taet ten yeare, compared with all Porte of the United 
Stateefor the same period : 



Port of N«w York. 



Fiscal year ended June aO, 10O6. 

1905.. 
*' " *' 1901.. 

1908.. 

1902.. 
** " ** 1901.. 

1900.. 

1«99.. 

18J8.. 
" *' '* 1897.. 



isoal year ended June 


30 


1906. 
1905. 
1904 
1908. 
1902. 


i n ». 


1".)01. 


»» 


1900. 


«i * »i 




18'.)9. 


«i (i ii 




1898. 


, u 


1897. 



Total 






FcT^gn Commtrci, 


Inertase. 


2>MrMM. 


$1,460,812,850 


$128,000,667 


.... 


1,331,011,689 


84,666,673 


.. . 


1/.;47,855,0I6 


35,004,188 


.... 


1,212,250,883 


67,221,622 


• .... 


1.145,029,811 


.... 


$43,106,881 


1,188,227,682 


10,442,078 


.... 


1,168,786,560 


108,0n,646 


.... 


1,050,818,018 


62,868,497 


.. . 


006,065,416 


.... 


30,2S%756 


1,036,211,172 


.... 


8,153.044 


IS United States. 






Total 






FOTfiQn (/OTfitnsfCt* 


Iner«u4, 


Decreaa. 


$8,215,533,870 


$866,882,471 


.... 


2.858,651,300 


148,070,887 


.... 


2,700,671,512 


103.824,224 


.... 


2,606.847,288 


142,762,001 


.... 


2,468,505,197 


.... 


$67,250,024 


2,680,845,221 


101,612,486 


.... 


2,420.232,786 


201,500,105 


.... 


2,137,642.691 


68.270,882 


.... 


2.060,863,060 


35.782,876 




2,083.580,108 


185,004,718 


.... 



The Foreign Carrying Trade of the Port of .^ew York and of the DnUed States, 

For thb Fiscal Year ended June SOth, 1906. 

The following statement exhibits the vakie of Merchandise and of Coin and BtUlion 
Imported into and Exported from the Port of New York by American and 
Foreign Vessels, and by Land Vehicles, during t?ie fiscal year ended June 
20th, 1906, compared with all Ports of the United Stateefor the same period. 



Port of New York. 



AfMrican 
VesMU. 

Import! brought in $116,470,000 

Domestic exports shipped in. 86,617,7 14 
Foreign exports sliipped in . . 4,681,077 

Total vdaes, 1006-1006. 



Fbrtign 
Vessels. 

$672,704,628 

561.060,882 

12,281,060 



$207,770,691 $1,246,187,420 



Land 
VsMolss, 

$6,864,704 
1,530,641 



Total. 
$704,680,232 
647.678,646 
18.404.678 



$6,805,345 $1.4eO,812,856 



All Ports oi* the United States. 

American For^qn Land 

Vessels. Vessels. Vehicles. 

Imports brought in $185,044,784 $],030,]12.072 $142,160,860 

Domestic exporU shipped in. 180,901,094 1,422,628,650 199,28'>,670 

Foreign exports shipped in.. 6.021,606 18,706,808 10,910.882 



TotaL 
$1,807,996,716 
1,608,768,828 
45,538.811 

Total valaes. 1006-1006... $373,770,574 $2,480,447,525 $861,815,771 $3,215,583,890 
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Number and Tonnage of Vesseis Engaged in the Foeeign 
Trade op the United States — Continued. 

Statement exhibiting the number of American and Foreign Vesiels, Sail and 
Steam, mth their Tonnage, which ENTERED the Port of New York, and 
the Countries from which they Arrived, during the flseal year ended June 
SOth, 1906. 

American and Foreign Sailing Vessels 



Ambrioak 
Vespkls. 

Enteked the Port of New York phom , * » 

NumUr. Tons. 

Argentine Republic 5 4,8r9 

Belgium : .... 

Brazil I 994 

Central Araerican States : 

Hondiirae on the Caribbean Sea .... 

Panama on the Caribbean Sea 1 216 

Chinese £mpire .... 

Colombia on the Caribbean Sea ,. 1 316 

Cuba 19 7,298 

Denmark and Dependencies- 
Danish West Indies 1 285 

France and Dependencies- 
France on the Atlantic .... 

France on the Mediterranean .... 

French West Indies .... 

French Guiana.... .... 

French Oceania 1 1,689 

French Africa .... 

Germany .... 

Great Britain and Dependencies : 
United Kingdom- 
England .... 

Scotland .... 

Bermuda .... 

British Honduras .... 

Dominion of Canada : 

Nova Scotia, NewBrnnswicIc,&c. 190 89,886 

Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba. &c . . . . .... 

Newfoundland and Labrador 1 518 

British Went Indies 7 4,096 

British Bast Indiefl 

BriUsh West Africa 1 1,621 

British South Africa 

British East Africa 

British Australasia : 

New Zealand 

Hayti 6 1,507 

Itoly 

Japan 2 4,315 

Mexico .... 

Netherlands and Dependencies : 

Dutch West Indies 1 177 

Dutch Guiana .... 

Dutch East Indies .... 



Foreign 






Vessels. 


Total. 


Number. 


Tom. 


.stunber 


Tons. 


18 


20.850 


28 


25,2^.9 


1 


1,784 


1 


1,784 


8 


1,682 


4 


2.636 


5 


1,067 


5 


1.1)6: 


8 


1,4('4 


9 


1,620 


1 


1,824 


1 


l,b24 


2 


271 


3 


4^7 


28 


i^s.-? 


47 


19,125 


.. 


.... 


1 


2:» 


1 


1,491 


1 


1,491 


I 


1,787 


1 


1,787 


2 


770 


2 


770 


2 


l.'^04 


2 


1,204 


.. 




1 


1,639 


1 


7^\ 


1 


755 


6 


18,614 


6 


18,614 


8 


14,749 


8 


14,749 


1 


612 


1 


612 


1 


668 


1 


668 


1 


162 


1 


162 


456 


152,886 


646 


242.271 


2 


588 


2 


588 


4 


1,065 


5 


1.583 


9 


7,697 


16 


11.798 


1 


595 


1 


£95 


1 


876 


2 


1.897 


1 


2,493 


1 


2,492 


1 


599 


1 


599 


4 


8,244 


4 


3.244 


4 


879 


10 


2,386 


1 


2.206 


. 1 


2.296 


8 


6,786 


5 


11,051 


i 


827 


1 


327 


10 


8,222 


11 


3,399 


1 


864 


1 


364 


6 


8,100 


6 


3,100 
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AMKRiOAN Foreign 

VBStELS. VK86BI*. ToTAL. 

Entered the Port of New York from » > ' ■ — • > ' » 

Number. Tons, Number. Tons. Number. Tone, 

Philippine Islands .... 3 6,992 3 6»992 

San Domingo 6 1,799 1« M5I 18 \iSA 

Spain and Dependencies : 

Canary Islands .... 1 227 1 887 

TnrkeyinAsia .... 8 3,560 3 3,560 

Uruguay 3 2,877 6 3,684 9 6,061 

Total Port of New York 246 121 .673 620 278,773 866 400,446 

Total all other Porta of the United 

States 4,917 1,857,247 4,0C9 1,600,619 8.926 2,967,866 

ToUl United States 6,168 1,478,990 4,629 1,879,892 9,792 8.358,812 



American and Foreign Steam Vessels. 



Anstria-Hungary 

Argentine Republic .... 

Belgium 87 906,176 

BraEll 

Central American States : 

Costa Rica on the Caribbean Sea 

Honduras on the Caribbean Sea .... 

Panama on the Caribbean Sea 66 177,898 

Chili 

Chinese Empire .... 

Colombia on the Caribbean Sea .... 

Cuba 154 418,561 

Denmark and Dependencies : 

Denmark .... 

Danifh West Indies 

Trance and Dependencies : 

France on the Atlantic 1 896 

France on the Mediterranean .... 

French Africa .... 

Germany .... 

Great Britain and Dependencies : 

United Kingdom- 
England 69 981,178 

Scotland .... 

Ireland .... 

Gibraltar 

Bermuda .... 

Dominion of Canada : 

Nova Scotia,NewBmns wick, <fec. 98 6,179 

Newfoundland and Labrador ... 

British West Indies 36 67,488 

BrillBh Guiana .... 

British East Indies : 

BritiHh India .... 

Straits Settlements 

Other British 

HongKong .... 

Malta, Gozo, &c .... 

British South Africa 

Greooe .... 



87 


106,626 


87 


106,586 


91 


49,172 


91 


49,179 


89 


880,788 


109 


586,914 


116 


248,347 


115 


248,347 


1 


872 


1 


872 


8 


2,837 


8 


2,887 


,, 


.... 


65 


177,898 


19 


80,674 


12 


80,674 


8 


8,158 


8 


8.168 


11 


16,696 


11 


16,696 


368 


510,925 


592 


988,786 


35 


118,7L9 


35 


118,752 


5 


9,146 


5 


9,146 


105 


88%056 


106 


886,459 


85 


88.256 


35 


88,966 


1 


8,181 


1 


8,181 


942 


1,489,873 


949 


1,482,378 


448 


9.245,892 


602 


9,580,065 


69 


953,9<!0 


69 


^3,920 


4 


8,171 


4 


8.171 


8 


22.981 


3 


92,281 


86 


92,979 


35 


99,979 


106 


116,781 


199 


121,910 


25 


82,131 


25 


82,131 


842 


448,472 


377 


510,905 


14 


19,911 


14 


19.911 


5 


14,698 


5 


14,698 


27 


84,541 


97 


84,541 


8 


8,022 


8 


8,099 


8 


8,125 


3 


8,196 


1 


2,164 


1 


2,154 


5 


16,695 


5 


15,595 


9 


5,831 


9 


6,831 
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Bntbrbd the Port op Nbw Yobk from 



Haytl 

Italy 

Japan 

Korea 

Mexico on the Gulf 

Netherlanda and Dependencies : 

Netherlands 

Dutch West Indies 

Dutch Guiana 

Dutch East Indies 

Norway 

Peru 

Philippine Islands 

Portugal and Dependencies : 

Portugal 

Azores and Madeira Islands. . 

Portuguese Africa 

Russia on the Black Sea 

San Domingo 

Spain and Dependencies : 

Spain on the Atlantic 

Spain on the Mediterranean. . 

Canary Islands... 

Sweden , 

Turkey lo Asia 

Uruguay , 

Venezuela 



Ambricam 

Vbssbls. 


FORBION 

Vbssels. 


Total. 


Number, Toru 


. Xumber. Tons. 


Number. Tone. 


2 


8,989 


64 


83,985 


66 


87,917 


S 


4,552 


276 


1.097,643 


277 


1,102,095 


., 


.... 


8 


25,562 


8 


85,562 


,. 




1 


3,r59 


1 


8,559 


12 


23,0S6 


44 


58.177 


66 


81,268 






97 


495,804 


97 


496,804 


9 


10,546 


5 


5,549 


14 


16,095 


,, 


• • • • 


6 


6,819 


6 


6,819 




• ••• 


12 


30,572 


18 


80.579 




.... 


20 


116,68:J 


20 


116,682 


.. 


.... 


1 


8,688 


1 


8.688 


•• 


.... 


1 


8,«0 


1 


8.210 


.. 


.... 


5 


9,456 


5 


9,455 


8 


6,488 


2 


i^i 


5 


9,706 


, , 


.... 


4 


11,814 


4 


11,814 






1 


1,786 


1 


1,786 


6 


12,281 


19 


18,686 


85 


85.767 


.. 


.... 


42 


81,818 


a 


84,818 


.. 


.... 


14 


84,800 


14 


34,800 




.... 


6 


11,5-4J 


6 


11,688 


,, 


• •.. 


2 


8,769 


2 


8,769 


,, 


.... 


6 


10,838 


6 


10,8« 


.. 


• ••• 


8 


19,028 


8 


19.028 


5 


5,427 
1,220.028 


6 
8,810 


9,482 
8,856,524 


11 
8J318 


14,860 


40d 


10.076,547 


t09 


4,918,747 


18,890 


16,806,8:)9 


21,429 


80,720,586 



ToUl United SUles 8,612 6.188,770 16,130 84,668,868 24,6«2 30,797,188 
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KUMBBB AND ToNNAQB OF YeSSBLS £nOAOBD IN THE FORSIGV 

Tbadb op the United States — Continued. 

dUUemerU extUhUing the Number of American and Foreign Veeeele, Sail and 
Steam, with their Tonnage, which Departed from the Port of New York, 
and the Countries for which they CLEARED, during thefleeal year ended 
June 8orA, 1906. 

American and Foreign Sailing Vessels. 



Cliarbd fbom thb Port of 
New York for 



Aifentine Repoblic 

Belgfom 

Bruil 

Central American SUtes : 

Honduras on the Caribbean Sea 

Nicaragua on the Caribbean Sea.. . . . 

Panama on the Caribbean Sea. 

Chinese Empire 

Cuba 

Denmark and Dependencies : 

Danish West Indies 

France and Dependencies : 

France on the Atlantic 

France on the Mediterranean 

French West Indies 

French Oalana 

French China 

Miqaelon, LanRley, &c.... 

French Africa 

Great Britain and Dependencies : 
United Kingdom : 

England 

Bermuda 

Dominion of Canada : 

Nora Scotia, New Bronswick, Ac 
Qaebec, OnUrio, Manitoba, Ac.. 

British West Indies 

British East Indies : 

British India 

Honjr Kong 

British Aastralasia : 

Anstralia and Tasmania. 

Now Zealand 

British Africa : 

West Africa 

Sonth Africa 

East Africa 

Japan 

Netherlands and Dependencies : 

Dutch West Indies 

Dutch Quiana 

Dutch Bast Indies 



Amrricam 

Vbsssls. 



Number. Tom. 



FORBION 
YBStKLS. 



Total. 



778 



18 7,704 



9 961 

9B eO«5OT 
859 



1,974 
1.8S9 



9,806 



960 



Number. Tons. Number. 
5 6,947 6 



1 
18 

4 

1 
4 
8 
4 



1 
9 
8 
10 

1 
1 



444 
4 

3 

1 
1 

19 
1 

4 

6 

1 
7 

9 

3 



1,784 
8,698 

779 

949 

798 

14,993 

1,819 

180 

699 
1.998 
1,873! 
9,576 

99 
848 



161,943 

1.980 

610 

1,685 
1,880 

99,466 

886 

1,890 

11,988 

884 

13,912 

9,697 
8,666 



1 
16 

4 
8 
4 
8 
99 



1 
9 

8 
10 

1 
1 
1 



90 
9 



Tone. 
6,947 
1.784 
8.480 

779 
1,099 

798 
14.998 
9,618 

180 

529 
1,998 
1,879 
9,575 
1,839 
99 

348 



7,888 
964 



689 999,600 
4 1,960 

7 1,169 



1,686 
1,880 

81,499 
•A614 

3,996 

11.968 

884 

18.94S 

9,8r 

960 

6,656 
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American Forkiom 

Clkaked from the Port op Veebelb. Vessels. Total. 

Number. Tom. Xumber. Tons. Nvmbti\ T\>ta. 
Portugal and Dependencies : 

Portugal .... 1 358 1 8^8 

Portuguese Africa .... s; 2,630 S «,630 

San Domingo 5 1,394 2 817 7 8,211 

Spain and Dependencies : 

Canary Islands 8 2,564 1 727 4 8,891 

Sweden .... i 613 1 618 

Uruguay 1 803 8 2,019 4 2,828 

Venezuela 1 216 2 484 3 640 

All other Afrlcj .... 1 2^r 1 227 

Total Port ot New York 142 85,746 581 287,887 7«8 "373^688 

Total all other Ports of tho United 

States 6,098 1,454,407 4,180 1,644,664 9.?28 8,099,071 

Total United States 5,234 1,540,153 4,711 1,932,551 9,945 SAli^Oi 

American and Foreign Steam Vessels. 



Argentine Republic .... 

Austria-Hungary .. .... 

Belgium 85 198,177 

Brazil .... 

Central American Stales : 

Costa Ftica on the Caribbean Sea .... 

Guatemala on the Caribbean Sea .... 

HoDdnras oo the Caribbean Sea .... 

Panama on the Caribbean Sea 63 175,925 

Chill 

Chinese Empire .... 

Colombia on the Caribbean Sea .... 

Cuba 131 889,0^ 

Denmark and Dependencies : 

Denmark .... 

Danish West Indies .... 

Ecaador .... 

France and Dependencies : 

France on the Atlantic .... 

France on the Mediterranean 1 46 

French West Indies .... 

French Africa 

Germany .... 

Great Britain and Dependencies : 

United Kingdom- 
England 62 203,674 

Scotland .... 

Ireland .... 

Gibraltar 

Bermuda 1 596 

Dominion of Canada : 

Nova Scotia, New Bran8wick,&c. 83 7,093 

Newfoundland and Labrador .... 

British West Indies 56 108,167 

British Guiana .... 

Aden — 

British Bast Indies : 

British India... .... 

Straiu Settlements .... 



27 


62,652 


87 


62.652 


20 


72,480 


80 


72,430 


80 


89i,066 


105 


590,848 


79 


145,528 


79 


145,522 


1 


910 


1 


910 


1 


481 


1 


481 


5 


4,111 


5 


4,111 


15 


80,351 


78 


206,876 


86 


65,877 


86 


65,877 


18 


38,410 


18 


88,410 


1 


1,594 


1 


1,594 


824 


861,688 


855 


638,716 


27 


89.949 


87 


89,949 


IS 


84,517 


18 


24,517 


1 


2,897 


I 


8,897 


111 


849.854 


111 


849,854 


49 


185,411 


50 


185,457 ,^ 


8 


8,979 


8 


8,979 


5 


9.868 


5 


9,868 


175 


1,808,856 


176 


1,808,856 


875 


8,081,147 


487 


8,889,881 


61 


288,887 


61 


888,887 


7 


18,478 


7 


18,478 


14 


86,675 


14 


86,575 


88 


86,110 


88 


86,706 


181 


187,081 


161 


184,184 


81 


86.005 


81 


85.006 


360 


467,477 


416 


670,684 


1 


1,967 


1 


1.96? 


1 


8,281 


1 


8,881 


16 


58.886 


16 


68.886 


88 


90,781 


S8 


90.781 
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AMERtOAN Foreign 

Clear RD prom the Port of Vessels. Vessels. Total. 

New York for « ■ » < ' . , ' » 

Number. Tons. Number. Tone. Number. Tons. 
Great Britain and Dependencies— (7on^inu«£2. 

OtherBrilish 1 2,397 1 2,897 

HongKong .... 8 8,8:8 8 8,378 

Malu, Gozo,&c • .. .... 3 6,846 8 6,845 

British Australasia : 

Anstralia and Tasmania .... 83 125.130 88 125,180 

New Zealand 1 8,749 1 8,749 

British Africa : 

West Africa .... 1 2,402 1 2.402 

South Africa 25 77,375 25 77,375 

Hayti .... 40 49,716 40 49,716 

Italy 8 6,828 212 894,715 215 901,548 

Japan 6 16,677 5 18,«T7 

Mexico on the GuJf 25 49,575 31 88,120 56 82,695 

Netherlands and Dependencies : 

Netherlands .... 141 605,684 141 605,684 

Dutch West Indies 24 29,208 1 2,969 25 32,177 

Dutch Guiana 7 5,663 7 6,663 

Dutch East Indies .... 4 13,445 4 18,446 

Norway 26 182,668 25 182,663 

Peru 1 2,020 1 2,020 

Portugal and Dependencies : 

Portugal .... 6 8,778 6 8.778 

Azores and Madeira Islands 2 4,552 4 48,466 6 48,016 

Rnssia on the Black Sea .... 2 6,519 2 6,519 

SanDomineo 8 6,043 14 9,523 17 15,566 

Slam 1 8.440 1 8,440 

Spain and Dependencies : 

Spain on the AtlanUc .... 15 88,715 15 88,716 

Spain on the Mediterranean .... 10 15,672 10 15,672 

Turkey in Europe .... 1 1,254 1 1,254 

Turkey In Asia, 2 8,088 2 8,088 

Turkey in Africa-Egypt 7 J«,184 7 13,184 

Uruguay 85 88,826 85 88,825 

Veneraela 5 6,448 1 888 6 6,276 

Total Port of New York 424 1,224,844 2,648 8,815.988 2,967 9.640^^7 

ToUl all other Ports of the United 

SUtes 7,767 4,816,086 18,471 15,955.8»r 21.288 20,771,493 

Total United States 8.191 6.040,880 16,014 24,271,870 24,205 80,811,750 
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NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF VESSELS BELONGING TO THE 
PORT OF NEW YORK. 



Statement exhibiting Vie Number and Oroee Tonnage of Sailing Veseele, Steam 
Ve*uU, Canal Boats and Bargee belonging to the Port of New York on the 
SOth day of June, 1906. 

Clam op Vxpbelb. 

Sailing Vessels 

Steam Vessels .... 

Canal Boats 

Barges. . . 



Total Port of New York 

Total of all other Ports of the State 
of New York 

Total Bute of New York 

Total of all other Ports of the United 
States 



Total United States. 



Number. 


Tonnage, 


1.116 


276.190 


1,580 


918,018 


280 


28,701 


1,365 


848,095 


4,291 


1,571.084 


1.221 


864,675 


5,512 


1.935,769 


19,494 


4,789.210 


25.006 


6.674.969 



Staiemervt exhibiting the Oroee Tonnage of Registered, EnroUed and Licensed 
Vessels belonging to the Port of New York, for the last tu>enty years, ended 
June dOth. 



Flecal year ended Jane 80th. 

X887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 .. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905... 

1906 



Rboistbred. 


Enrolled amd 

LiCEMSBD. 


Totals. 


Tom. \00ths. 


Tons. iOOths. 


Tons. lOOiAt. 


344.224 


31 . 


588,887 


20 .. 


938,111 


51 


321,694 


35 . 


593,816 


23 .. 


915,510 


58 


348.778 


18 . 


. 597,536 


17 .. 


946.314 


35 


328,269 


81 . 


628,121 


52 .. 


951.891 


33 


368,769 


15 . 


649.368 


88 .. 


1.018.138 


03 


372.595 


41 . 


672,927 


46 .. 


1,045.522 


87 


351,001 


43 . 


703,682 


88 .. 


1,054.684 


81 


383,024 


60 . 


674.763 


69 .. 


1,057,788 


29 


342.071 


57 . 


694,729 


67 .. 


1,036,801 


24 


345,216 


27 . 


679.480 


39 .. 


1,024,696 


66 


336.399 


10 . 


715,541 


90 .. 


1,051,941 


00 


285.329 


00 . 


731,894 


00 .. 


1.017,223 


00 


296.014 


00 . 


740 421 


00 .. 


1,036,435 


00 


278,645 


00 . 


834,344 


00 .. 


1,112.989 


00 


308.201 


00 . 


877.166 


00 .. 


1.185,367 


00 


298.935 


00 . 


948.893 


00 .. 


1.247.828 


00 


376.965 


00 . 


. 1.022.393 


00 .. 


1,399,358 


00 


391.677 


00 . 


. 1.069.017 


00 .. 


1,460.694 


00 


432,040 


00 . 


. 1,108,769 


00 .. 


1,540.809 


00 


408,248 


00 . 


. 1,162,886 


00 .. 


1,571,084 


00 
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SHIPBUILDING IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

SiatemerU exhibiting the Claw, Number and Grou Tonnage of the Veeeeli that 
were built in the State of New York during the fiscal year ended June HOth, 
. 1906. 

• Clam op Vuskls. 



Ports. 



Sailino 
Vbsskls. 



Steah 
Vbssbls. 



Canal 

BOATiS. 



Barobs. 



Total. 



No, Tonnage. No, Tonnage, No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 

New York 8 2,601 66 7,0» 81 8,«89 78 20,782 168 88,658 

Sag Harbor 8 116 8 116 

rhMmplaln 21 2.216 81 2,816 

CapeVinoent 8 28 1 12 5 185 8 158 

Oswego 1 13 8 203 8 84 5 806 

Genetee 1 16 .... 1 16 

Niagara 6 535 5 685 

Baffalo Creek 4 873 84 8,684 18 2,818 40 5,819 

Danklrk 1 7 1 7 

Total State of N.Y... 11 8,641 65 8,110 88 8.888 88 28,848 861 48,886 



SHIPBUILDING IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Statement exhibiting the Class, Number and Gross Tonnage of the Vessels that 
\tere built in the United States during the fiscal year ended June SOth, 1906. 

Clam or Vbssbls. 

Schooners 

Sloops 

River Steamers, Side Wheel 

Rirer Steamers, Stem Wheel 

River Steamers, Propellers 

Lake Steamers, Propellers 

Ocean Steamers, Propellers 

Canal Boats 

Barges 

Totol UnltedStates 1,881 





1905-190C 


\. 








Number. 




Tonnage. 


154 




84,584 


75 




676 


16 




8.615 


347 




10,958 


489 




40,778 


44 




844,190 


4 




16,171 


83 




8,888 


259 




68.997 



418,745 



Statement exhibiting the 
that toere built in the 
1906. 

Ports. 



Class, Number and Gross Tonnage of Steel Vessels 
United States during the fiscal year ended June SOth, 



Sailiko. 



Stbam. 



Barobs. 



Total. 



New York, N.Y 

Buffalo. N.Y 

Boston, Mass 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Wilmington. Del 

Baltimore, Md 

Newport News. Va 

Wilmington, N. C 

Georgetown. S.C 

Savannah, Ga 

Chattanooga. Tenn 

Loaisvllle, Ky 

Wheeling, West Va 

Pitubnrg, Pa , 

Cleveland. Ohio 

Toledo, Ohio 

Detroit. Mich 

Port Huron. Mich 

Marquette, Mich 

Grand Haven, Mich 

Chicago. Ill 

Milwaukee, Wis 

San Francisco, Cal , 

Total United SUtes 4 



No. lone. 


No. 


Tone, 


Xo, 


Tone. 


No. 


Tone. 


8 2,896 


9 


4,568 






18 


6,954 


.... 


8 


780 


6 


I,8f8 


7 


3.598 


. • .... 


8 


1,157 






8 


1,167 


1 681 




17,074 


1 


683 


18 


18,888 


. . ••.. 




6,845 


, , 


. • *• 


6 


6,345 


.. .... 




10J8^ 


,. 


.... 


18 


10.-.285 


. . .... 




8,199 


.. 


«.*• 


8 


8,199 


. . .... 




98 


,, 


.... 


1 


98 


. . .... 




185 




.... 


1 


185 


.. .... 




518 


,, 


.... 


1 


518 


. . .... 




88 




.... 


1 


88 


. . .... 




163 




.... 


1 


168 







7 
151 


•• 


.... 


1 
1 


151 


.... 




76.861 


^, 


• .« 


14 


76,861 


. . .... 




7,685 


1 


848 


4 


7,988 


. . .... 




87,570 


1 


471 


17 


88,041 


.. .... 




40,480 




.... 


7 


40,480 


. . .... 




19,7vO 


i 


560 


4 


i!0,880 


. . .... 




496 


. , 


. .«• 


1 


496 


.... 


8 


18,584 






8 


18.584 


. . .... 


8 


569 


8 


1.814 


4 


1.883 


.. .... 


1 


847 


. . 


.... 


1 


847 



8,077 100 289,091 11 5,199 115 897,870 
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ARRIVAL OF IMMIGRANTS AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 

StaUmerU exhibiting the Number and Naiumality of Alien ImmigratUe from 
Foreign Countriee who arrived at the Port of New York during the 
calendar year ended December 8la<, 1906. Prepared by the Hon. Robert 
Watchorn, CommtMioner of Immigration, 



Nationality. 

Austria 

HungarT*. 

Belgium 

Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro 

Denmark 

France, Including Corsica 

German Empire 

Greece 

Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal, including Cape Verde and Azore Islands. 

Roumania 

Russian Empire, and Finland 

Spain, including Canary and Balearic Islands 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey in Europe 

United Kingdom— England 

Ireland 

Scotland ; 

Wales 

Otlier Europe 

Total Europe 

China 

Japan 

India 

Turkey in Asia 

Other Asia 

Total Asia 

Africa 

Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, 

Pacific Islands, not specified 

British North America 

British Honduras 

Other Central America 

Mexico 

South America , 

West Indies 

Other countries 

United States (residents) 

TOU11906 

Total 1905 

Totall904 



Number. 



110,282 

142.135 

5,029 

4,159 

6,156 

8,800 

81,899 

25,792 

278.709 

5,032 

14,574 

2.686 

8,862 

197,782 

1,506 

13,871 

3,469 

9,789 

36,292 

24,484 

18,832 

1,805 

51 

935,896 

16 

15 

55 

5,011 

810 

5,407 

840 

54 

1 

197 



360 

2,860 

8,414 

8 

9,489 

968.609 
850.632 
C30.741 
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Arrival op Immigrants at the Port or New York. 

Statement exhibiting the Number and Nationality of Alien Immigrant* ad- 
milted {exclunve of Traneits) at the Port of New York during the fiscal 
year ended June 30(A, 1906, dietributed by countries whence they came. 
Prepared by the Department of Commerce and Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Nationalitt. Nutttber. 

Austria 95,625 

Hungary 128,247 

Belgium 4.252 

Bulgaria, Servia and Montenegro 3,472 

Denmark 6,01 

France, including Corsica 8,554 

German Empire 30,808 

(ireece 17.b81 

Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia 254,238 

Net herl ands 4.587 

Norway 18.792 

Portugal, including Cape Verde and Azore Islands 3,252 

Roumania 4,025 

Russian Empire, and Finland 163.816 

Spain, including Canary and Balearic Islands 1 .083 

Sweden 14,065 

Switzerland 3,621 

Turkey in Europe 7,r)05 

United Kingdom— England 38,857 

Ireland 23,625 

Scotland 12,208 

Wales 1,421 

OtherEurope 21 

Total Europe 884.410 

China 22 

Japan 18 

India 61 

Turkey in Asia 6,095 

OtherAsia 197 



Total Asia 5,888 

Africa 620 

Australia, Tasmania and New Zealand 66 

Pacific Islands, not specified 8 

British North America 168 

Central America 561 

Mexico 368 

South America 2.265 

West Indies 7.931 

Other countries 28.768 

Total. 1906 880,548 

Total, 1905 788,219 

Total, 1904 : 606,019 
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RATES OF MARINE INSURANCE AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 

Thb following Btatement exhibits the rates of marine insurance 
charged by the underwriters on cargoes by vessels, sail and steam, 
sailing from and to the Port of New York, to and from domestic 
and foreign ports during the year 1906. Prepared under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Anton A. Raybn, President of the Atlantic Mutual 
Insarance Company. 

1906. 

DoMisTio Ports. Sail. Steam. 

New York to BoetoD i@l -f^ @ ^ 

•' ProyideDce i@ f y^^ @ i 

" Portland ) ji /» i jl /5> i 

Portsmouth [ ^^^ ^@^ 

** Baltimore 4@ f i@ i 

Charleston |@1 A@i 

Pensacola li@2 ^@ f 

Key West H@2 i@ i 

Mobile li@2i i@ i 

New Orleans U @ 2* ^^ @ i 

Galveston U@^ V^ @ i 

San Francisco 8^ @ 4* U @ 8 

free from par av 3 @ 8i U @ 2^ 

" via Isthmus i@l 

" " free from i>ar av .... i@ f 

PoBCieN Port*. 

New York to London f@2i i@l 

Liverpool f @ 2i i@l 

Glasgow i@2i i@l 

Cork *@2i ft@l 

Havre * @ 2i ^@1 

:: Ke^M ' ®'^ *@^* 

St. Petersburg li @ 6 

Bordeaux 1 @2 ^@l 

Genoa 1 @ If A (^ H 

:: ?7JS.M '*@^ *@'i 

Cape Town, C. G. H 2 @ 2i I @ IJ- 

KW f ^®* '^' 

;: ?^^"f"^ ( 2i@4 u@8 

Vera Cruz 2 @ 2i A@l 

Colon 2 @2i A@l 

Havana U @ 2* i@ i 

Port au Prince 2i@4 l@li 

RioJanelro U @ U iV@l 

Babla U @ If i (^ I 

Valparaiso, via Cape Horn 2i @ 3 14(9)3 

Acapulco, via Isthmus 8 @ 8i l@U 

" Panama, via Isthmus 8 @ 8i *@ i 

Honolulu 2i@8i li @ If 

*< Honolulu to Sau Francisco, thence by 

Rail 1 @H 

" Ports in Central America, via Isthmus.. f @ ij 

" ** ** " via Cape Horn.. 8 @4 
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THE PORT OF NEW YORK— ITS BOUNDARIES AND PORT 

CHARGES. 

Thb Port of New York.— The Collection District of the City of New York, 
as defined by Section 2585, Revised Statntes : 

'* The District of the City of New York ; to compriie all the waters and shores of the State 
of New York, and of the Coantles of Hudson and Bergen in the State of New Jersey, not 
incloded in other districts ; in which New York shall be the port of entry, and New Windsor. 
Newbargh, Poughkeepsle, Esopos. Kinderhook, Albany, Hadson, Troy, Rhlnebeck Landing, 
Cold Spring, Port Jefferson, Saugerties, Patchogae, Jon«s* Point, Dodge's Yard, Port Baton, 
(Eaton's Neck.) Barren Island, U all's Yard, (Hackensack River,) Manhasset Bay, Rondont, 
Tonkers and Westchester ports of delivery ; and Jersey City a port of entry and delivery with 
an assistant Collector to act onder the Collector at New York. 

Rates of Wharfage in force Januabt 1, 1907.— The following are the 
rates of wharfage chargeable within the City of New Yorlc, as established by 
Act of the Legislature : 

Nbw York Citt.— Rboular WHARyAGS, two cents per ton up to two hundred tons, and 
one-half cent per ton for any excess over two hundred tons. If vessel occupies an outside 
berth, and is not working cargo or ballast, one-half of this rate. 

Floating Grain Elsvators, half rates. 

Floating Struoturks not otherwise provided for, double rates. 

State Traffic— North River Barges, Market Boats and Barges, 
Sloops employed upon the rivers and waters of the State, and Schooners 
employed exclusively npon the rivers and waters of the State, as follows : 



Under 60 tons 60 

60 tons, and under 100 02^ 

100 '* " '* 160 75 

160 * 200 87H 

200 " ** '* 250 1.00 



800 tons, and nnder860.... 1.% 



850 
400 
450 
600 



400. l.STH 

460 1.60 

600 \At\i 

650 1.76 

600 l.OTH 



260 *' *• " 300 M-^i 560 " 

For six hundred tons and upward, twelve and a half cents per fifty tons in excess of last rate, 
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Canal Boats, fifty cents loaded, thirty cents anloaded. 

Vessels freighting brick upon the Hudson River, same rate. 

Clam and Otstbr Vkssbls, under two hundred tons, one and a half cent per ton for 
an inside berth and one cent per ton for an outside berth, but no vessel to pay less than twenty- 
five cents per day, nor for less than one day. 

LiaariRs and Barges engaged in lightering freight in Harbor of New Yoric, one cent per 
ninning foot, measured along the length of the vessel. 

Coal Hoists on Soows or Floats, with Coal Hoppbb. Bto., one dollar per day. 

Coal Boats, engaged in transporting coal in the Harbor, fifty cents for boats one hundred 
and ten feet and under in length, and all boats over one hundred and ten feet in length one 
cent per running foot, said rates to apply to all coal boats whether light or loaded. 

(Twenty-four hours constitute a day for canal boats, coal boats, brick vessels, clam and 
oyster vessels, etc.) 

Top Wharpaob on merchandise five cents per ton. 

(Accrues after the expiration of twenty-four hours from time of landing.) 

Port Warden Charges.— The following are the rates of charges to be 
collected by the Port Wardens, as established by Act of the Legislature : 

*' The said Board of Wardens shall be allowed for each and every survey held on board of 
any vessel, on hatches, stowage of cargo* or damaged goods, or at any warehouse, store or 
dwelling, or in the public street, or on the wharf, within the limits of the Port of New York, on 
goods said to be damaged, the sum of two dollars, aud for each and every certificate given in 
consequence thereof, the sum of one dollar, and for each aud every survey on the hull, sails, 
spars or rigging of any vessel damaged, or arriving at said port in distress, the sum of five dol- 
lars, and for each and every certificate given in consequence thereof, the sum of two dollars and 
fifty cents, and for each valuation or measurement of any vessel, the sum of ten dollars.*' 

Other Charges. —The following Qaarantine fees and tax on tonnage are 
paid on entering a vessel at the Custom House : 

Health Officer's fees, each vessel $5 00 

Tax on Tonnage.— That section fourteen of "An Act to remove certain 
burdens on the American merchant marine and encourage the American foreign 
carrying trade, and for other purposes," approved June twenty-sixth, eighteen 
hundred and eighty four, be amended so as to read as follows : 

'* That in lieu of the tax on tonnage of thirty cents per ton per annum imposed prior to July 
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first, eighteen hundred and eighty-fonr. a duty of three cents per ton, not to exceed in the 
aggregate fifteen cenlfi per ton in any one year, is hereby imposed at each entry on all vesseU 
which shall be entered in any port of the United States from any foreign port or place in NorlL 
America, Central America, the West India Islands, the Bahama Islands, the Bermuda Islands, 
or the Coast of South America bordering on the Caribbean Sea, or the Sandwich Islands, or 
Newfoundland ; and a duty of six cents per ton. not to exceed thirty cents per ton per annun.. 
is hereby imposed at each entry upon all vessels which shall be entered in the United 8tate> 
from any othur foreign ports, not, however, to include vessels in distress or not engaged in 
trade. ProvUUd, That the President of the United States shall suspend the collection of to 
much of the duty herein imposed on vessels entered from any foreign port as may be in excess 
of the tonnage and lighthouse dues, or other equivalent tax or taxes impot^ In said port ol 
American vessels by the Government of the foreign country in which such port is situated, and 
shall, upon the passage of this act, and from time to time thereafter as often as it may become 
necessary by reason of changes in the laws of the foreign countries above mentioned, indicate 
by proclamation the ports to which such suspension shall apply, and the rate or rates of ton- 
nage duty, if any, to be collected under such suspension. Ptovidtd^ further, that such prcK:- 
lamation shall exclude from the benefits of the suspension berfin anthorixed, the vessels of any 
foreign country in whose ports the fees or dues of any kind or nature imposed on vessels of the 
United States, or the import or export duties on their cargoes are in excess of the fees, dues, or 
duties imposed on the vessels of the country in which such port is situated, or on the cargoes of 
such vessels ; and sections forty-two hundred and twenty-three and forty-two hundred and 
twenty-four, and so much of section forty-two hundred and nineteen of the Revised Statutes 
as conflicts with this section, are hereby repealed/' (See Act of Congress of Juue 19, 1686^ 
Section 11.) 
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The Port of New- York : Its Boundaries and Port Charges — Continued. 

Hates op Pilotage.— The following are the rates of pilotage at the Port of 
New- York, as established by Act of the Legislature, passed April 3d, 1884 : 



From April 1 to Novbmbbr 1. 



From Apru. 1 to Noybmbbr 1. 



Fett 


Inward. 


Outward. 


Feet Inward. 














and r— 
Inches. Ra 








Inches, 


Rate. 


PUotage, 


Bate, 


Pilotage. 


U. PUotage. 


Rau. 


I'Uotage. 


« .... 


$8 78 


$16 68 


$2 08 


$18 18 


31 .... $4 


88 $108 48 


$8 56 


$74 76 


6.6.... 


i* 


18 07 


** 


18 18 


21.6.... ' 


104 98 


4* 


76 54 


7 .... 


** 


19 46 


•* 


14 14 


28 .... ' 


107 86 


•« 


78 88 


7.6.. . 


(« 


80 86 


*• 


1ft 15 


22.6... 


109 80 


44 


80 10 


8 .... 


4« 


88 84 


•* 


16 16 


28 .... • 


11824 


M 


81 88 


8.6.... 


t* 


28 68 


** 


17 17 


28.6.... • 


114 68 


•« 


88 66 


9 .... 


«• 


25 02 


** 


18 18 


24 .... 


117 12 


4( 


85 44 


9.6.... 


• « 


26 41 


•« 


19 19 


84.6.... 


119 56 


• 4 


87 88 


10 .... 


• t 


27 80 


*• 


80 80 


86 .... • 


128 00 


•• 


89 00 


10.6.... 


»• 


89 19 


i« 


81 81 


86.6.... • 


* 184 44 


•« 


90 78 


11 .... 


M 


80 58 


•* 


82 88 


86 .... 


186 88 


«4 


98 56 


11.6... 


• « 


81 97 


•♦ 


88 88 


86.6.... • 


189 88 


•« 


94 84 


12 ... 


*» 


88 86 


•• 


24 84 


27 .... • 


181 76 


4« 


96 18 


18.6.... 


4« 


84 75 


*• 


V* 85 


27.6.... 


* 184 20 


•• 


97 90 


18 .... 


•• 


86 14 


*• 


86 86 


28 .... • 


186 64 


44 


99 68 


18.6.... 


•• 


87 54 


*« 


87 87 


28.6.... • 


189 08 


«• 


101 46 


14 .... 


888 


47 88 


288 


8i68 


29 .... 


141 52 


44 


108 84 


14.6 ... 


i« 


49 01 




88 78 


29.6.... • 


148 96 


•• 


105 02 


16 .... 


it 


50 70 


*t 


84 95 


80 .... • 


146 40 


44 


106 80 


15 6.... 


♦• 


59 80 


t« 


86 11 


80.6.... 


148 84 


M 


106 58 


16 .... 


•• 


54 08 


*• 


87 88 


81 .... 


151 28 


44 


110 86 


16.6.... 


»• 


55 77 


•♦ 


88 44 


81.6.... • 


158 78 


•• 


112 14 


17 .... 


•• 


57 46 


•• 


89 61 


88 .... • 


156 16 


44 


118 98 


17.6.... 


•• 


59 15 


«« 


40 77 


82.6.... * 


* 158 60 


•» 


115 70 


18 .... 


418 


74 84 


8 09 


56 44 


88 .... • 


161 04 


44 


117 48 


18.6.... 




76 40 




56 98 


88.6.... * 


* 168 48 


•• 


119 26 


19 .... 


»« 


78 47 


*» 


58 58 


84 .... • 


166 92 


44 


181 04 


19.6.... 


•* 


80 58 


•♦ 


60 06 


84.6.... 


168 86 


«« 


122 88 


80 .... 


»i 


88 60 


•• 


61 60 


85 .... 


170 80 


44 


184 60 


80.6.... 


** 


84 66 


** 


68 14 










Vessels boarded to far K>nth or ea»t that Sane 


l7 Hook light 


resBBl can not be seen 


from deck 



in day time and dear weather, one quaru*r extra. 

Transportation North to Bast River, and vice versa. $5. 
Hauling to or from wharf, $3. Detention, $3 per day. 

Pilotage for taking Vessels from Uoper to Lower Quarantine.— For vessels having had death 
or sickness on board, dooble ontwara pilotage ; for vessels from sickly ports, bat having hhd no 
sickness on board, single oatward pilotage ; pilotage of vessels from Quarantine to New- York, 
quarter pilotage. 

Intermediate Pilot<ige.— From New- York to Perth Amboy, and vice verta^ $1.50 per foot ; 
from sea to Perth Amboy. two-thirds to Bar pilot and one-third to Perth Amboy pilot ; from 
North or East River to Bayonne, or vice versa^ $10 each way. 

For moving any vessel from the North River, the East River, Atlantic Dock, Erie Basin, 
Kill vou Kull, or any pier or dock In the upper bay of New- York Harbor (except Im; such 
places as have a different rate esutblishud for them) to an anchorage in the said upper bay, or 
vice verftQy Ave dollars each way, unlct^8 such moving is done on the same calendar day as the 
vessel enters or leaves the port. 

Winter Pilotage.— From November 1st to April 1st, Inclnsive, $4, to be added to each pilotage. 
Extracts from the Law in reference to Unlicensed Pilots, 

Sec. 89 Any person not holding a Hcenne as pilot under this act. or nnder the laws of the 
State of Ne\v-JiT»cy. who shall pilot, or ofTer to pilot any ship or vest^el lo or from the port of 
New-York, by wny of Sandy Hook, giinll be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on convic- 
tion, shall l>e punished by a fine not exceeding one hundred dollars, or imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding sixty days ; and all j^ersons employing a person to act as pilot, not holding a license 
under this act. or under the laws of the Stnre of Ncw-Jen*ey, shall forfeit and pay to the Board 
of Commissioners of Pilots the sum of one hundred dollars. 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

8UU€m&nt of otttstanding principal of the Public Debt of tfie United /States on 
the Ut of July of each year, from 1843 to 1906, inclusive. 



On 1st of J 


aly, 1843.... 

•* 1844 

•• 1846 

- 1846.... 
" 1847.... 
•* 1848.... 

*• 1849 

** 1850 

'* 1861.... 
*• 1862.... 
»• 1863.... 
*' 1864...., 
*' 1855 

• 1856 

*' 1867.... 

• 1858 

*• 1889.... 
" I860.... 
*• 1861.... 

•* 1862 

*• 1863.... 
" 1864...., 
" 1866.... 
" 1866...., 
•• 1867.^.. 
•• 1868...., 

" 1869 

*» 1870 

'• 1871.... 
*' 1872.... 
*• 1878.... 

'• 1874.... 


$32,742,922 00 

23,461,652 60 1 

15,925,i03 01 

15,560,202 97 

38,826,634 77 

47,044,86 » 23 

03,061,858 69 

63.452,773 i 5 

68,304.796 02 

66,199.841 71 

£9,803,117 70 

42,242,222 42 

35.586,956 56' 

31,972,537 90 

28,699,831 86 

44,911,88108 

58.496,837 fc8 

64,842,287 88 

U0,680,873 72 

624,176,412 18 ! 

1, 1 19,772. It8 63 , 

1,815,784,8;0 57 

2,655(1.647,669 74 

... 2,773,236.173 69 

2,678,126,103 87 

... 2,611,687,851 19 

2,588.452.218 94 1 

2,480,672,427 81 

2,353,211,332 32 

8.253,261.328 78 

...♦ 2,284,482.998 20 

...* 2,261,690,468 43 


On iBtof July, 1875.... 
" 1876... 
*' 1877.... 


" • 


$2,28J,284,531 95 
2,180,395,067 16 
8,206,801,802 10 




•» 1878.... 
" 1879.... 
'» 1880.... 
• 1881.... 
»• 18b2.... 
*• 1888.... 
" 1884.... 
*• 1885.... 




2.866,205,898 53 
8,349,607,482 04 
2,120,415,870 68 
2,009,013,560 58 
1.918.818.994 03 
1,884,171,728 07 
1,830.628,988 57 
1,876,484,275 14 


♦• 


•' 1886... 

*• •• 1887.... 




l,756,44^205 78 
1,688,289.501 68 


.. 


' 1888.... 




1,705,002,820 68 
1,040,078,840 83 
1,685,821,048 73 
1,660,478.784 61 
1,088,840,161 03 
1,598,111,160 18 
1.068.757 127 Afl 


ii 


*• 1889.... 




- 


•• 1890..., 
*• 1891... 
** 1892.... 
•* 1898.... 




». 


1894.... 




" 


•• 1896.... 
" 1896.... 
•• 1897... 
*• 1898 ... 
*• 1899... 
" 19J0.... 




1,698.070.061 85 
1,778.484,491 40 
1,811,486.708 90 
1,708,006,021 00 
1.984,760,107 92 
2.101,446,225 67 
2,094,481,900 89 
2,111,664.978 89 
2,102,039,000 80 
8.8v0.6n,C47 14 
8,286,603,600 84 
8.280.010.184 04 


»4 


1901.... 




• I 


'• 1902..., 
*• 1903.... 




- 


* 1904.... 
" 1905... 
•• 1906 ... 





Note.— For statement of the Public Debt, from January Jst, 1791, to January ist. 1848. 4_ 
Thirty-Eighth Annual Report of the Chamber of Commerce for the year 1896-96, Part II„ p. 208. 

•In the amount stated above as the outstanding principal of the public debt are included the 
certlflcatee of df^posit ontstonding on the 80th of June, issued under Act of June 8th. 1872, for 
which a like amount in United Stotes notes was on special depodt in the Treasury for their 
redemption, and added to the cash balance in the Treasury. These certificates, as a matter of 
accounts, are treated as a part of the public debt, but being oflfset by notes held on deposit for 
their redemption, should properly be deducted from the principal of the public debt in makiDg 
comparison with former years. 

t Exclusive of Gold. Silver, Currency Certificates and Treasury Notes of 1800, held In the 
Treasurer's cash, and Including bonds issued to the several Pacific railroads not yet redeemed 

t Exclusive of Gold and Silver Certificates and Treasury Notes of 1800, held in the Treasurer's 
cash. 
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Classification op the Public Debt of the United States on 
December 31st, 1906. 

iDterest-beariog Debt 

Debt on which interest haa ceased since maturity 

Debt bearing no interest 



Aggregate of interest and non-interest bearing debt 

Certificates and Treasary Notes offset by an eqaal amount of cash in the 
Treasury 



$922,717,880 00 

1,118,765 26 

400,282.208 28 

$1,824,068,868 64 
1,121,086,869 00 



Aggregate of Debt, including Certificates and Treasury Notes $2,446,056,782 54 

Cash in tur Tbbasurt. 



Besenu Fund^ 
Gold Coin and Bnliion . 

Ttusl Fund^ 

Gold Coin 

Silyer Dollars 

SUyer Dollars of 1890... 



$639,114,869 00 

476,256,000 00 

6,616,000 00 



Otneral Fund— 

Gold Coin and Bullion 

Gold Certificates 

Silver Certificates 

Silyer Dollars 

Silver Bullion 

United Slates Notes 

Treasury Notes of 1880 

National Bank Notes 

Subsidiary Silver Coin 

Fractional Currency 

Minor Coin 

Bonds and Interests paid, awaiting re- 
imbursement 

In National Bank DepotUarUt^ 
To Credit of Treasurer of United States, 
To Credit of United Stotes Disbursing 
OiBcers 



$105,279,961 99 

58,719,670 00 

8,48S,976 00 

1,695 00 

888,600 02 

4,772,668 00 

15.171 00 

11,105,884 00 

8,720.429 61 

158 95 

601,182 54 

846,896 70 
$198,886,222 81 



$146,827,867 99 
11,925,290 45 



In Trtatwry qf PhUippint I$landi— 
To Credit of Treasurer of United States, $2,090,515 50 
To Credit of United States Disbursing 
Officers 2,808,068 75 



158,753,158 44 



4,398,584 25 



Total. 



Gold Certificates 

Silver Certificates 

Treasury Notes of 1890 

National Bank 5 Per Cent. Fund. . . 
Outstanding Checks and Warrants. 

Disbursing Officers Balances 

Post-Office Department Account. . . , 
Miscellaneous Items 



$689,114,869 00 

476,266,000 00 

6,616,000 00 

24,480.111 10 
9,601,979 35 
71,442.«40 13 
10,943,738 82 
1.572.750 00 



$1,121,986,869 00 



Reserve Fund 

Available Cash Balance. 



117,990,889 40 

$150,000,000 00 
238,997,076 10 



$150,000,000 00 



1,121,986,869 00 



856,987,965 50 
$1,628,974,884 50 



Total 



$1,289,977,758 40 



888.997,076 10 
$1,628,974,884 60 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

Thb following Btatement exhibits the Public Debt of the State 
of New York at the close of the fiscal year ended September 80tb, 
1906, compared with the previous live years. Prepared by direc 
tion of the Hon. Martin H. Glynn, Comptroller of the State. 

Canal Fond $10,230,660 00 

Adirondack Park 400,000 00 

Total Debt September 80. 1906 $10,680,660 00 

September 80, 1905 11,156,660 00 

September 80. 1904 9,410,660 00 

September 80, 1908 9,665.660 00 

September 80, 1902 9,920,660 00 

September 80, 1901 10,075.660 00 



REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

Thb following statement exhibits the assessed valuation of the 
real and personal estate of the State of New York taxable for State 
purposes for each year, from 1889 to 1900, both inclusive : 



Tbars. 


Real EttaU. 


Personal 


Ag9rtgat€ 
Bquatized 






EstaU, 


Vuluatim. 


1889 


. $3,218,171,201 


. $854,258,656 


$3,567,429,757 


1890 


3,298,323,931 


385.829.131 


3,688,658,062 


1891 


8,897,234,679 


382.169,067 


8,779,393,746 


1892 


8,526,654,815 


406.095,684 


3,931.760,499 


1898 


3,626,645,093 


411.418.856 


4,038,058,949 


1894 


3,761,678,384 


438,203,674 


4,199.882.058 


1895 


3.841,582,748 


450,499,419 


4,292,082,167 


1896 


3,908.853,377 


459.859,536 


4,368,712,903 


1897 


4,041.826,586 


465.159,108 


4,506,985,694 


1898 


4,349,801,526 


548,809,493 


4.898,611,019 


1899 


4.413,848,496 


662,548,328 


5,076.396,824 


1900 


4,811,595,059 


649,707,693 


5,461,302,752 


1901 


5,093,025,771 


593,895,907 


5,686,921,678 


1902 


5,169.308,070 


585,092,312 


6,754.400,382 


1903 


5,297,763,882 


556,736,239 


5,864,500.121 


1904 


6,749,509,958 


696,966,169 


7,446,476.127 


1905 


7,051,455,025 


686,710,615 


7.788,165.640 


1906 


7,312,621,452 


702,469,270 


8,015,090,722 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

Tub following statement exhibits the Public Debt of the City of 
New York, on December Slst, 1906. Prepared by direction of the 
Hon. Ubruan A. Metz, Comptroller of the City. 

FUNDBD DEBT. 

A. -Funded Dtibt qf the City of New York as now amstUuted, 
issued subsequent to January 1, 1898. 

1. Payable from the Sinking Fund of the City of New York, 
under the provUlona of Section 206 of Chapter 878 of the 
Laws of 18W. aa amended |«70,888,787 77 

5. Payable from the Water Sinking Fncd of the City of New 

York ander the proviaions of Section 10, Article 8 of the 
Constitotion of the Sute of New York, and Section S06 of 
Chapter 878 of the Laws of 1897, as amended 88,800,448 00 

8. Payable from the Rapid Transit Sinking Fund, under 
the provisions of Chapter 4 of the Laws of 1891, as 
amended 46,866,000 00 

4. Payable from Assessments 21,148,188 66 

6. Payable from Taxation 7,462,600 00 

6. Payable from Taxation, under the provisions of the Greater 

New York Charter, as amended by Chapter 103 of the Laws 

of 1908 40,750,000 00 

B.— Funded DeM qf the City qf New York as constiluUd prior to 

January 1. 1898. 
Boroughs op Manhattan and thb Bkonx, Citt ot Nbw- 

YOKK. 

1. Payable from the Sinking Fund for the Redemption of the 

City Debt, (Ist lien,) under ordinances of the Common 

Council 21,000 00 

2. Payable from the Sinking Fund for the Redemption of the 

City Debt, (2d Hen.) under the provisions of Section 218 of 

Chapter 878 of the Laws of 1837, as amended 9,700.000 00 

8. Payable from the Sinking Fund for the Redemption of the 
City Debt, under the provisions of Section 229 of Chapter 
878of the Laws of 1897, as amended 102,807,867 51 

4. Payable from the Sinking Fund for the Redemption of the 

City Debt, under the provisions of Section 1 of Chapter 7n 

of theUwsof 1889 9,8-23,100 00 

5. Payable from the Sinking Fund for the Redemption of the 

City Debt No 2, under the provisions of the Constitutional 
Amendment adopted November 4, 1884, and of Section 10, 
Article 8 of the Constitution of the State of New York 26,400,000 00 

6. Payable from Taxation 3,081,770 82 

7. Payable from Assessments 1,210,586 21 

County op New York. 

8. Payable from Taxation 8,699,000 00 

C.^Funded Debts qf Corporations in the Borough qf Brooklyn^ 
including Kings County y issued prior to January 1, 18t>8. 

City op Brooklyn, including Annbxbd Towns. 
1. Payable from the Sinking Fund of the City of Brooklyn, 
under the provisions of Chapter 488 of the Laws of 1860 and 
amendments thereof 8,697,000 00 
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2. Payable from the Sinking Fund of the City of Brooklyn. 

under the proyiaiont of Chapter 572 of the Lawa of lt^80, 

and Chapter 448 of the Laws of 1881 $850,000 00 

3. Payable from the Sinking Fond of the City of Brooklyn, 

under the provlaiona of Chapter 648 of the Lawa of 1895 .... 6,983,567 41 

4. Payable from the Water Sinking Fund of the City of Brook- 

lyn, under the provlaiona of Chapter 390 of the Lawa of 
1859, and acta amendatory thereof and aupplementary 

thereto 11,928,349 76 

6. Payable from Taxation «2, 175.796 98 

6. Payable from Aaaeaamenta 6,604,000 00 

CoDNTT OF Kings. 

7. Payable from Taxation , 9,112,000 00 

J).— Funded Debts <tf Corporations in the Borough of Queens 
including the Proportion qf ths Debt </ the County qf 
Queens imposed upon ths City qf N«w York^ ist-wd prior to 
January 1, 1898. 

Corporations othbr than Qobbns Codntt. 

1. Payable from the Sinking Fund of Long laland City for the 

Redemption of Revenue Bonda, under the provlaiona of 
Chapter788of the Lawa of 1895 272.000 00 

2. Payable from the Sinking Fund of Long laland City for the' 

Redemption of Fire Bonda, under the provlaiona of Chapter 

122of theUwaof 1894 85,000 00 

3. Payable from the Sinking Fund of Long laland City for the 

Redemption of Water Bonda, under the proyislona of the 

Conetitution of the State of New York, Section 10. Article 8. 19,000 00 

4. Payable from the Water Revenue 448,600 00 

6. Payable from Taxation 5,843,600 00 

6. Payable from Aaaeaamenta 888,460 05 

COUMTT OF QUBBNS. 

Amount to be borne by ths CUy qf New York— 

7. Payable from Taxation 8,657,866 40 

ii.—Fundsd Debts of Corporations in the Borough qf Richmond^ 
including Richmond County^ i*sued prior to January 1, 1898. 

COUPORATIOIIS OTHBR THAN RICHMOND CaUNTT. 

1. Payable from Taxation 1.020,':2i 55 

County or Richmond. 

2. Payable from Taxation 1.868,000 00 

ToUl Funded Debt 1665,007,398 06 

TEMPOKAKY D£BT. 

laaned in anticipation of Taxes of 190-2 8,125,000 00 

leaned In anticipation of Taxeaof I9<^S 7,800,000 00 

laaued in anticipation of Taxes of 19 4 9,225,000 00 

laaued in anticipation of Taxea of 1005 ]0,l50,0uO 00 

laaued in anticipation of Taxea of 1906 20,107,270 00 

t0,407,270 00 

Total Bonded Debt 8716,104.662 06 

SUMIUAKY. 

Total Groas Funded Debt $665,607,892 01 

Less Amount he/d by the Commissioners qf the Sinking Fund— 
For Account of the Sinking Fund for the Redemption of the 

City Debt, No. 1 $188,768.797 46 

For Account of the Sinliing Fund for the Redemption of the 

City Debt, No. 2 19,608,871 4 1 

For Account of the Sinking Fund of the City of New York 15,066,725 67 
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For Account of the Wnter Sinking Fund of the City of New 

York |1,441,M9M 

For Acconnt of the Sinking Fund of the City of Brooklyn 9,751,005 22 

For Acconnt of the Water Sinking Fnnd of the City of Brooklyn. 8,242.887 M 

For Account of the Sinking Fnnd of Long Island City for the 

Redemptidn of Revenae Bonds 261,000 00 

For Acconnt of the Sinking Fnnd of Long Island City for the 

Redemption of Water Bonds 11,000 00 

For Acconnt of the Sinking Fund of Long Island City for the 

Redemption of Fire Bonds 11,000 00 

|m,044,18« 94 

Net Funded Debt $474,658,205 12 

Temporary Debt (Revenue Bonds issued in anticipation of Taxes). . 50,407,270 00 

Net Bonded Debt 1525,060,476 12 

Valuatioh of thb Rbal and Pbrsowal Estate oi* thb bbtbral Bobouobb oomprisimc 
THB City of Nbw York for the Ybar 1906. 

Vdtuatkmqf 
permmal 

Tiorcughi. Rial Eitate. Ptnonal BitaU, Total. local taxst for 

State pvrpoMt 

inehtdedin 

foregolnff 

total. 

Manhattan and the Bronx 14.461 ,181,888 $465,218,407 $4,996,845,290 $59,076,265 

Brooklyn 1,072.007,172 87,722,810 1.159,729,982 8,186,285 

Qneens 159,446.205 9,694,428 169,140,688 197,410 

Richmond 45,901,985 4,676,295 50,578,280 187,196 

Totals :.. $5,788,487,245 ^STsOmJo $6,805,794,181 $61,546,105 
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POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. THE STATE AND 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK 



Compiled from the eewral Official Ceneuste of the United Statee and of the State 

of NevD York. 



Tbars. 



1790. 
1800. 
1810. 
1820. 
1830. 
1840. 
1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 
1900. 



The United Statu. 

8»029,214 

5,308,488 

7,289,881 

9,633,822 

12,860,020 

17,069,453 

28,191,876 

81,443.821 

88.558,871 

50,152,866 

62,022,250 

76,308,387 



TBAR8. 



1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1814. 

1820. 

1825. 

1830. 

1835. 

1840 

1845. 

1850. 

1855. 

1860. 

1865. 

1870. , 

1875 

1880., 

1890. . 

1892 . 

1900.. 

1905.. 



The State of 
New York. 

340,120 

589,051 

959,049 

1,035,910 

1,372,111 

1,614,458 

1,918,608 

2,174,517 

2.428,921 

2,604,495 

3,097,394 

3,466.212 

3,880,735 . 

3,831,777 

4.382,759 

4.705.208 

5,083,810 

5,997.853 

6,513,344 

7,268,012 

8,067,308 



The CUvQf 
New York, 

83,131 

60.515 

96.373 

95,519 

123,706 

166,086 

202,589 

268,089 

812.710 

371,223 

515,547 

629,810 

813.669 

726,386 

942.292 

1,046.037 

1,206.577 

1,515,801 

1,801,789* 

*3,487,202 

•4,013,781 



* The Consolidated City. 
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COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

StatemerU exhibiting the Coinage of the United States, from the organization of 
the Mint and BrancJiee to the dose of the fiscal year ended June 80<A, 1906. 

Yeaiw Oold SUver. Minor, Total 

From 17«:l to 1795.... $71,485 00 |t70.688 80 |ll,«78 00 $468,641 80 

»• 1796 to 1800.... 942,805.00 1,069,770 95 68,017 88 8.080,698 77 

*• 1801 to 1810.... 8,960,742 50 8,iM,166 S5 161,846 89 6,971,164 14 

" 1811 to 1880.... 3.166,6:0 00 6,970.810 95 191.168 67 9,888.479 68 

** 1881 to 1880.... 1,908,098 60 16,781,046 95 151,418 80 18,885.55166 

•• 1881 to 1840.... 18,766,487 50 87,809,957 00 848,888 81 46,408.766 71 

'* 184110 1850.... 89.889,817 60 28.8 S8, 180 00 880.680 88 111,988,688 88 

'^ 1851 to I860.... 830,837,035 50 46,588,183 00 1,849,618 58 878,069,88108 

»• 1861 to 1870 ... 898,409.645 60 18,188,601 90 8,478,285 00 314,071,388 40 

1871 21,808,476 00 1,955,905 85 888,760 00 23,548,140 85 

1878 80.376,495 00 3,089.834 05 123.020 00 83,589,349 05 

1873 85,849.387 50 2,945,795 50 494.060 00 88.689,183 00 

1874 50.448,690 00 5,988,60130 411,986 00 56.888,816 80 

1875 81,568,965 00 10,^0,368 00 280.375 00 43,864,708 00 

1876 38,178,968 50 19,126.608 60 860,360 00 57,565.815 00 

1877 41,078,199 00 88,549.936 00 68.165 00 78,690,899 00 

1878 58,798.98000 88,{290,885 50 30.694 00 81,180,499 50 

1879 40,986,918 00 87,S87,888 50 97.798 00 68,818.698 50 

18S0 56.157,735 00 87.94^,487 60 869,971 50 84,3^0,144 00 

1881 78.738,864 00 27,649.966 75 405,109 96 106,788.940 70 

1888 89,413,447 60 87,783,888 75 644,767 75 1 17,841.591 00 

1883 35,936,987 50 88,835,470 15 1,488.807 16 66.«)0,7U4 81 

1884 87,932,824 00 28,778,3 S7 80 1,174,709 78 57,880,92163 

1885 24,861,123 50 28,848.959 65 527.656 80 54,287.689 95 

1886 84,077,880 00 80,082.347 95 17,377 65 64,117,1^60 

1887 28,8t*3,879 03 34,366.483 75 943,650 65 57,708,418 40 

1888 28,864,170 60 84,136.095 25 1,818,976 57 63,719,e42 88 

18S9 25,543,910 00 81,515,546 40 906.473 21 60,965,989 61 

1890 88,021,748 50 36,815,836 70 1,416.861 73 60.8.54,436 93 

H91 24,172,208 50 38,272,020 85 1.166.936 50 63,611.159 85 

1998 85.506,987 50 14.989,878 60 1 ,896,710 42 61 ,792,976 58 

1893 80,038,140 00 12,560,935 90 1,086,102 90 48.6S5.178 80 

1894 99,474,018 50 6,024,898 3C 716.919 86 106.816,780 06 

1895 43,933,475 00 9,069 480 60 718.594 02 53.715,549 68 

1896 58,878,490 00 11,410.61180 869,337 38 71,188,468 58 

1897 71.646,705 00 84,837,786 65 981.509 59 96,959,001 84 

1898 64,684,865 00 16,4^5,584 00 1,489,484 11 8>,609,933 11 

1899 108,177,180 00 87,781,586 65 956,910 14 136.855,676 79 

1900 107,937,110 00 31,171,838 15 8,843.017 21 141.3>1,960 36 

1901 99,065,716 00 35,865,498 50 2,009,568 08 186,840.781 58 

1902 61,980.578 50 80.116,869 45 8,439,736 17 94,586.678 12 

1903 45,721,778 00 26,996,586 26 2,484,691 18 74,203,000 48 

1904 208,618,642 60 17,820,88100 1,762,628 05 888,802,15155 

1 905 79,988,691 50 9,123,970 60 8,065,067 73 91, 172,789 83 

1906 53,002,097 60 4,016,368 10 8,198,282 80 60,816,747 90 
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Bars Manufactured at the Mints and Assay Offices of thb 

United States. 

Statement of Ban Manufactured at the Mints and Assay Offices of the United 
States during the fiscal year ended June 80(A, 1906. 



MiMTB— Gold. Fine Bars. 

Pniladelpbia |0,502, 778 12 

San FraDcisco 4,101,100 89 

New Orleana 9,644 81 

AasAT Offiokd. 



Standard VhparUd 
Mint Ban. Ban. Ban. TotaL 

.... |8.508,;7S 18 

196195 4,1(0,065 84 

9,614 81 



New York 150,234.614 77 $4,452,222 77 $3,425,480 94 

Denyer 11,682.587 64 

Carton .,., 

Boie6 

Helena .... 

Charlotte .... 

St. Lonis .... , 

Dead wood .... 

Seattle 177,972 76 



$14,843,104 19 
785,979 06 
811,877 41 
2,841,811 92 
229,698 41 
220,995 68 
648,188 V» 
17,767.389 91 



$68,118,268 48 

25,876,691 82 

785,979 06 

811,377 41 

8,841,811 98 

889.592 41 

280,995 68 

548,188 95 

17,945,!J12 67 



Total Gold. 



r*.N558,69:i 90 $1,452,222 77 $3,425,430 94 $36,999,364 42 $117,485,708 18 



MiNTP— SlLYBR. 

Philadelphia $1 ,649,772 83 

San Francleco 82,947 50 

New Orleann 26,457 97 



Assay Offices. 



New York . 

Denyer 

Carson 

Bois^ 

Helena 

Charlotte . . 
St. Loais . . 
Dead wood.. 
Seattle 



$4,878,888 45 $169,618 20 



Total SI 1 ver $6,687,066 75 

Total Gold and Silver 



$159,613 20 



.... 


$1,649,772 88 


$87 06 


8-2,964 56 


.... 


86,457 97 


$5,267 70 


$5,043,769 35 


8»-2.8M> 78 


28 ».850 72 


7,5.39 04 


7,639 04 


i!6.658 61 


85.663 64 


27,560 77 


87.560 77 


1,751 25 


1,761 86 


624 43 


584 43 


18.880 03 


18,880 03 


193,745 74 


198,745 74 



$503,309 87 $7,350,989 38 
$184,706,691 44 
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OPERATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES ASSAY OFFICE, 

NEW-YORK. 

Statement exhibiting the amount of BuUion Depoiits, (he amount ofSili>er paritd 
from Gold, and the amount of Silver and Gold Bare manufactured at (he 
United States Aeeay Office in New York, from its organization, October 10, 
1854, to (he year ended December dl«t, 1906. 



Tsars. 



Bullion Dbpobits. 



1854. Oct 10 to Dec 81. 
1856 to 1859, (6 yean).. 
1860 to 1864. (5 yean).. 
1865 to 1869. (5 yean).. 
1870 to 1874, (5 yean).. 
1876 to 1879, (6 yean).. 
1880 to 1884, (5 yean).. 
1885 to 1889, (5 yean).. 
1890 to 1894, (6 yean).. 
1895 to 1809, (5 yean).. 

1900 

1901 

1909 

1908 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Total 11,668,987,487 



Odd. 


Silvr. 


$9,860,898 
89,996,788 


$76,806 


6,670,072 


87.041,574 


8,781.860 


48,914,720 


3.214,156 


66,900.994 


19,618,427 


111,7:20,248 


85,494,817 


198,414,426 


27,447,609 


151.842,709 


24,210,246 


185,064,811 


82,464,786 


265.976,966 


82,078,200 


60.408,940 


6,007,874 


49,921,664 


8,096,208 


60,458,682 


8,449,966 


64,718,646 


2,966,246 


61.848.069 


3,122,612 


49,744.791 


4,421,096 


88.216,048 


*3,509.S86 



SUver parted 

from Odd. 

$67,660 

712,747 

462,174 

467,486 

884.848 

442,724 

484.968 

568,665 

878,206 

292,466 

76,612 

91,820' 

77,492 

79,464 

86,748 

102,461 

•211,861 



SUver 

Bm^manu" 

/aetured. 

$2,061 

1,274,987 

l,la;8.890 

2.888,988 

18,564,086 

86,791.040 

27,888,860 

25.668,581 

88.091,827 

82,202,298 

5.101,888 

8,218.471 

8,487,974 

8,098,411 

8,862,781 

4,408,880 

•4,081.674 



Odd 

Bartlna>>u- 

/actw«d. 

$8,888,069 

8tk285,K'« 

46,181,277 

48,967,551 

46,780.188 

96,758,001 

109,801.476 

168.768,6);7 

184,898,080 

850.888.442 

68,881,724 

49.490,690 

60.62^900 

59,770,868 

56,787,149 

48,949,018 

81,782,836 



$1,481,518,982 



Bullion transmitted from the Assay Office in New York to the United States 
Mints, Philadelphia and New Orleans, for Coinage, from October 10, 1854, 
to December Slst, 1906. 

(SMd. miver. 

1854, Oct. 10 to Dec. 81 $5,148,802 .. $41,417 

1855 to 1859, (6 yean) 86,527,847 4,984,067 

1860 to 1864, (5 yean) 77,687.070 .. 8,461.878 

1865 to 1869, (5 yean) 20.019,211 .. 1,797.928 

1870 to 1874, (6 yean) 16,888.866 .. 8,986,702 

1875 to 1879, (5 yean) 48,776,244 .. 6,804,929 

1880 to 1884, (5 yean) 149,861,085 .. 056,688 

1886 to 1889, (5 yean) 1,888.299 

1890 to 1894, (5 years)... 74,766,661 .. 8,889,577 

1895 to 1899, (5 yean) 186,687,870 .. 801.170 

19C0 to 1904, (6 yean) 60,216,380 .. 621.555 

1905 189,680 .. 91.586 

1906 10,926.«65 .. •886,478 

ToUl. .. $60(5,064,671 .. .... 



Gold Bars exchanged for Gold Coin, pursuant to Act of Congress of May 26, 

1882. 



IS'^S. . 

1883 

1884.. 

1885. 

1886.. 

1^87.. 

1888.. 

1SS9.. 

189().. 

1891.. 

1892.. 

1893.. 

1894.. 

1895.. 



170 1896 $88,188,089 

104 1897 27,257.482 

180 11898 6,568.1(>5 

148 , 1899 0,096,459 

«5 ! 1900 4a,768,«8 

«9i 1901 66,900,042 

m\\902 85,105,151 

r78 , 19M 87,1*1,178 

la*) ' 1904 87.272,10J 

.,,»,,,,J07 : 1905 26,691.082 

7,424.-.>99 , 1906 82,096,6i'2 

4.73(5,811 I 

4,250,220 1 Total $604,486,979 

25,126.623 I 



♦ The 8ii\c'r for I'.KH) is rcpoitcd in oniiccs of piirt- t-llver. instead of value which vnnes from 
lime- to liinc. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE. 

Prepared b;r direction of Mr. Whxiam Shbrbr, Manager, , 

The New York Clearing House has been in operation fifty-three 
and a qnarter years. Its aggregate transactions daring that period 
ended December 31, 1906, amount to $1,8'71,909,7'79,849.06. 

It was organized on the 11th of October, 1853, and at the present 
time consists of fifty-four banks and the Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States, at New York. 

The aggregate yearly transactions since its organization to 
January 1, 1907, are as follows : 

Exchanges. 

October 11, 1853, to October lat, 1854 $5,750,455,987 06 

October l8t, 1854, '* 1864. (ten years). . 90,790,146,897 47 

1864, " 1874, (ten years). . 298,582,884,469 96 

1874, " 1884. (ten years). . 824,820,960,572 64 

1884, •* 1894, (ten years).. 825,804,291,894 95 

1894. '• 1904, (ten years).. 520,419,582,915 67 

1904, " 1905 91,879,818.869 00 

1905, " 1906 1(»8, 754,100,091 25 

1906, January l«t, 1907 27,179,926.607 68 

Total Exchanges $1,788,481,665,805 66 

Balakobs. 

October 11, 1853, to October Ist, 1854 $297,411,493 69 

October 1st, 1854, " 1864, (ten years). . 4,380,899,528 10 

1864, " 1874, (ten years?. . 11,928,686,969 59 

1874, " 1884, (ten years).. 14,767,073,255 50 

1884, ** 1894, (ten years). . 16,193,007,991 84 

1894. " 1904. (ten years).. 27.117.624,558 91 

1904, ** 1905 3,953,875,974 80 

1905, " 1906 3,832,621.023 87 

1906, January 1st, 1907 956,913,252 07 

Total Balances $83,428,114,043 87 

The average Exchange per day during the years 1905 and 1906 
were as follows : 

Ended October 1st, 1905 $302,234,599 89 

'* 1906 842,422,772 57 

And the average Balances per day : 

Ended October Ist, 1905 $13,006,170 97 

" 1906 12,648,914 27 

N 
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Statement shotnng the Clearing Houee Traneactiom for each month from 
January Ut to December 3Ut, 1906, toith the Loans, Specie, Legal Tenders 
and Deposits of the Associated Banks, and the Per Centage of Specie and 
Legal Tenders to Net Deposits, on the first Saturday in each month. 



1906. 

January 

Febraary 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total for the year., 



ExchanQtt. 
$11,288,200,678 04 
8,824,428,528 64 
8,877,284,189 12 
8,548,285,567 16 
8,798,029,078 98 
7,816.220,866 61 
7,256,526,108 60 
8,888,201,095 77 
8,81^,881,945 59 
9,344,048,161 68 
8,607,987,811 67 
9,227,894,684 88 

$104,676,828,656 14 



1906. Loan$, 

January $1,004,658,800 

February 1,067,365,100 

March 1,040.888,700 

April 1,082,709,400 

May 1,042,110,900 

June 1,051,643,200 

July 1,050,578,100 

August 1,077,191,700 

September 1,063,789,600 

October . . 1,052,331,200 

November 1,052,790,900 

December 1,048,552,300 



1906. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November .... 
December 



Ltgal TeruUrt, 

$79,170,700 
83,986,800 
79,722,200 
76,541.700 
79,571,300 
82,898,200 
84,270,000 
87,725,300 
81,638.100 
75,173,800 
69,853,600 
69,420,700 



Balanets. 
$851,046,872 96 
822,680,900 46 
824,598,466 58 
820,882,142 60 
829,468,859 82 
298,246,969 12 
299.058,124 48 
828.865,824 12 
288,148,697 90 
885,686,187 00 
800,665,144 08 
320,611,921 04 

$8,804,908,609 61 

Per Centage qf 
8peeU. UpecU to Net 

Depotits. 

17.01 
18.18 
17.74 
17.11 
17.82 
17.66 
17.49 
18.16 
17.44 
1862 
18.47 
18.19 



$167,886,000 
192,492,100 
182,672,800 
171,758,000 
188,146,600 
188,105,600 
181,281,000 
195,547,200 
181.745.600 
192.084,000 
187,652,200 
181,687,100 



A'et Deposits. 

$988,742,800 
1,061.403,100 
1,029,545,000 
1,008.441,800 
1.027,278,500 
1,036,751.10(1 
1,086,848,700 
1,076.599,800 
1,042,057,200 
1.031,388,700 
1,015,824,100 
998,684,700 



Per Cenioffeof 

Legal Tertdtrsto 

Net DeposUs. 

08.04 
07.91 
07.74 
07.62 
07.74 
07.99 
0818 
08.14 
07.83 
07.28 
06.82 
06.95 



Total Exchanges for the year ended December 31, 1906 $104,675,828,656 14 
'• Balances *' '* •* 31,1906 8,804.908,609 61 



Total Transactions for the year ended Dec. 81, 1906 $108,480,782,265 75 
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THE BANKS OF THE CITY AND STATE OF NEW YORK, 

Incobporatsd ukdbr the Banking Laws of the State. 

The following statement exhibits the condition of the Banks 
incorporated under the Banking Laws of the State of New York 
at the dates mentioned, during the year 1906, as shown by tbeir 
reports to the Superintendent of the Banking Department, Albany, 
N. Y. Prepared by direction of the Hon. Charles H. Keep, 
Superintendent. 

City of New York, Borough op Manhattan, 
resources. 

statement of Statement of Statement of Statement of 

condition. condition. condition. condition. 

FA. 20, 1906. May 18, 1906. Aug. 6, 1906. Aoo. 14. 1906. 
Loans and Diacoanta, leas dae from 

Directors $S!08,(«0.898 $219,6S4,683 $921,S46,69S $^38,900,175 

Uability of Directors aa makers i,ifth,\(^ 4,838J88 4,096,161 4,828,er9 

Oyerdrafta 291,406 249.640 :M6,613 850.907 

Dae from Tmst Companies. Banks, 

Bankers and Brokers 24,741,887 27.597.8;^ 24,688,094 27,190,856 

Real Bstote 9,548,065 9,888,295 9,425,489 9,526.422 

Mortgagee owned 1,866.007 2,708.780 2,674,781 2,796,856 

Stocks and Bonds 14,892,902 16,252,186 16.029,216 16,696,818 

Specie 80.856,546 84,407.640 88,602,111 84,788,918 

United States Legal Tender Notes and 

Notes of National Banks 16,860.964 17,218,582 17,201,849 17.706.860 

Cashltems 82.264,876 59,047.208 69,961,847 78,410,840 

Assets not incladed in any of the above 

heads 608,542 781,268 868,565 887,768 

Addfor Cents 122 118 116 128 

Total Resources $>'04.885,840 $891,768,707 $400,650,757 $4107781.206 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital $18,822,700 $19,929,700 $19,900,000 $20,900,000 

SarplosFond 17,085,791 19,190.781 19,872,187 20.997,187 

Undivided ProfiU 9,848,891 9,960,406 9,528,459 10,627.814 

Dae Depositors on Demand 297.552.801 288,996,164 291,019,575 802,812,591 

Doe to Trust Companies, Banks, 

Bankers and Brokers 85,582,608 40,517,201 45.525,986 40,608,213 

Preferred Deposits, vis. : 

Dae to Savings Banks 14,174,065 12,380,858 18.187.886 18,565.908 

Doe to Building and Loan Assocla- 

Uons 192,788 210,850 194.466 195.645 

Deposits preferred becanse eecared 

bypledgeof part of Bank Assets... 25,000 25,000 110,000 225,000 
Amoant due not inciodcd in either of 

the above heads 751,149 603,587 1,817,270 819,828 

Add for CenU 62 70 78 70 

ToUl LiabiliUes $304,385,840 $991,758,707 $400,650,757 $470,781,206 
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STATE BANKS— (7oneintti5(/. 
The State of New Tore, (The City of New Tore included.) 

RESOURCES. 

SUtement of BUtement of Statement of Statement of 

condition. condition. condition, condition, 

i^eft. »0,1M6. JToy 18, 1906. ^11^. 0, 1906. iVov.9.1906. 
Lomnt and Dlacoonta, less doe from 

Directors $289,615,862 $804.761,9S5 $908,091,8.18 $814,647,878 

Liabilities of Directors as makers 8,485,016 9,032,S85 9,056,864 9,871.277 

Overdrafts 418.863 818.801 862,049 445.701 

Dae from Trust Companies, Banks, 

Bankers and Brokers 42,886,089 47,219,420 48,886.449 47,166,069 

KealEsUte 13.046,015 12,992,716 18,152,822 18,267,614 

Mortgages owned 6.787,082 6,658,299 6.696,160 7,020,962 

Stocks and Bonds 85,277,816 86.458,662 87,597,071 87,828,419 

Specie 88.876,018 87,578,792 86,793,188 88,166,787 

United States Legal Tender Notea and 

Notes of National Banks 21,844.886 21,889,949 21,796,947 28,088,047 

Cashltems 84,919,682 61,772.158 72,819,659 76,067,638 

Asset) not included in any of the above 

heads 1.807,996 1,844,805 1,446,816 1,478,120 

AddforCents 600 587 004 619 

Total Resources $686,818,^99 $589,907,808 $661,186,466 $.^67,986,011 

LIABILITIES 

Capital $30,660,700 $81,786,700 $81,818,000 $82,918,000 

Surplus Fund 26,799,617 26.740,616 28,242,580 29,457.969 

Undivided Proflte 12.096.982 18.596.259 12,841,668 14,130,826 

Due Depositors on Demand 402,944,648 899,814,050 404,182,819 421.96S,786 

Duo to Trust Companies, Banks, 

Bankers and Brokers 44.997,272 50,067,141 64,877,662 50,021.900 

Preferred Deposits, viz. : 

Due to Savings Banks 18,696,396 16,!08,188 17,190,807 17,616,107 

Due to Building and Loan Associa- 
tions 680,886 698.281 467,052 475,464 

Deposits preferred because secured by 

pledge of part of Bank AsseU 60,000 160,000 376,000 825,000 

Amount Due, not included in any of the 

above heads 1,049.176 1,101,866 1,741.064 1,157,67 

AddforCents 824 808 809 826 

ToUl LiabiliUes $686,818,899 $589,907,808 $651,180,466 $567,966,011 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE NEW YORK POST OFFICE, 

For the Year 1906. 

The fQllowing statemeDt exhibits the transactions of the New 
York Post Office for the year ended December 31st, 1906. Pre- 
pared expressly for the Annual Report of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, by direction of the Hon. William R. Willoox, Postmaster : 

MoNST Ordbb Dbpabtmbnt. 

i\ro. lUnu. Amount, 

Domestic Money Orders issued and fees, 12^,8A9 $1 «647,012 54 

International" •* " " " 41.156 888.M6 43 

Domestic Money Orders paid, 5,402,100 45,483,668 70 

International" " " 71.566 1,114.6«8 81 

Remittances from Postmasters. 109,850 106.168,308 80 

Postmasters* Drafts paid, 60.0S5 20.768,868 3« 

Postmaster General*s Account, Deposited in 8ab-Treasary and 

CheclLS received, 81,846,775 20 

Bills of Bxcliange parchaaed,.. 57,467,106 80 

Money Orders certified to and received from Foreign Conntries, . . . 3.071,101 69.458,819 16 

Miscellaneous Accounts. Revenue. Postage, ^bc., 6,880 0,131.^08 16 

Money Order Business at Stations and Branches. 1,919,646 29,581 ,586 16 

Total business. 10,109,900 $480,785,804 60 

Increase over 1905, 1.021.901 91,115.478 70 

Money Orders certified to Great Britain, 790.488 $10,407,744 08 

receivedfrom •• 119,932 1,544.988 47 

Total 910,860 $12,012,782 55 

Money Orders certified to Germany, 265,819 $8,977,905 78 

•' receivedfrom " 61,962 1,648,186 75 

Total, 887,771 $6,680,841 48 

Money Orders certified to Switzerland, 49.717 $768,988 16 

receivedfrom " 7.461 141,090 52 

ToUl 57,178 ' $910,078 68 

Money Orders certified to Italy 400.714 $16,989,184 40 

received from »• 12,541 522,044 OT 

Total, 418,256 $16,761,178 47 

Money Orders certified to France, 68.084 $1,158,094 98 

receivedfrom '• 97.029 803,22187 

Total 05,068 $1,461,316 85 
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No. lUtiu. 

Money Orders oertifled to Sweden, ... 179.aS4 

" receivedfrom " 11^ 

Total, 1W,668 

Money Orders certified to Belgiam, 85,064 

" recelvedfrom " 6,288 

Total*. 80,8»7 

Money Orders certified to Portugal, ^0 

" recelvedfrom *• 8-32 

Total 1,808 

Money Orders certified to Transvaal^. 648 

** *• recelvedfrom ** 8,850 

Total, 8,898 

Money Orders certified to Pern 175 

•* •• recelvedfrom** 860 

Total 685 

Money Orders certified to Cape Colony, 719 

*• •• recelvedfrom " 8JW7 

Total. 4.016 

Money Orders certified to Orange River Colony, 48 

** ** recelvedfrom •* ** 406 

Total, 458 

Money Orders certified to Norway, 118,588 

recelvedfrom •* 6,564 

Total, 118,168 

Money Orders certified to Netherlands, 18,668 

•• •* recelvedfrom ** 4,888 

Total, 17,986 

Money Orders certified to Denmark, 82,071 

•* •* recelvedfrom " 4,879 

Total, 86,460 

Money Orders certified to Bahamas, 889 

recelvedfrom •* 1,078 

Total 1,401 

Money Orders certified to Trinidad and Tohago, 608 

•» •• recelvedfrom *' ** •* 8,899 

Total, 8.907 

Money Orders certified toAnstrla, 8S6.593 

•* ** recelvedfrom ** 17,886 

Total, 844,489 



Amount, 

$8,687,947 08 

540.808 08 



$4,888,149 10 


$684,988 64 
188,457 12 


$768,895 76 


$15,490 b9 
6.840 40 


$90.780 99 


$18,518 87 
44,578 64 


$67,0«6 61 


$4,688 88 
8.087 46 



$7,786 89 

$14,689 18 
86,864 60 

i5M98 68 

$1,416 84 
4,848 98 

$6,668 68 

$2,677,481 87 
80^,987 80 



$8,780,409 17 


$191,078 85 
57,648 02 


$848,716 87 


$648,619 05 
106,165 56 


$661,774 61 


$5,009 64 
5,889 48 


$10,-^99 06 


$7,498 41 
19,658 96 



$87,158 87 

$6,585,688 88 
698,081 88 

$7,817,665 15 
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No, Jlmm, Amouni. 

Money Orders certified to Hungary. 914,149 $7,K»,475 r 

" recelyedfrom " n,8» 6ia,«W M 

Total, 

Jf oney Orders certified to Bermada, 

** •♦ recelyedfrom " 

Total, 

Money Orders certified to Salvador, 

•* •' received from ** 

Total 

Money Orders certified to Russia, 

'* ** receivedfrom " 

Total, 

If oney Orders certified to Greece, 

*• " receivedfrom *• 

Total, 

Money Orders certified to Chili 

*• receivedfrom** 

Total, 

Money Orders certified to Luxemburg, 

*' ** receivedfrom ** 

Total, 

Money Orders certified to Egypt, 

** ** receivedfrom •* 

Total 

Money Orders certified to Honduras, 

** ** receivedfrom •• 

Total, 

Money Orders certified to Bolivia, 

** *' receivedfrom ** 

Total, 

Money Orders certified to Liberia 

»* " receivedfrom •» 

Total 

Money Orders certified to Costa Rica 

•• *< receivedfrom ** 

Total 884 $10,5« 78 



»5.471 


$8,149364 29 


fiOO 
096 


$9.898 57 
5,941 69 


1,?68 


$15.R85 16 


91 
147 


$144 68 
766 69 


168 


$911 20 


888,856 

7,688 


$6,494,898 43 
811,28.1 69 


846,089 


$6,805,619 12 


84,587 
148 


$1,470,615 15 
2,672 90 


84,786 


$1,478,287 95 


819 
1,988 


$7,716 47 
8,96107 


1,619 


$16,677 54 


1,847 
486 


$37,768 94 
17,789 84 


1,788 


$66,557 58 


808 
1,769 


$17,S18 54 
84,896 45 


9,609 


$69,218 99 


86 
189 


$601 88 
8,812 84 


395 


$8,914 i2 


95 

188 


$886 61 
1388 46 


168 


$9,175 07 


61 
916 


$1,657 58 
4,128 57 


806 


$5,781 15 


114 
790 


$9,88166 
8,917 19 
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Rboutbt Dxpabtm kht. 



Registered Package! opened, 

Intranelt, 

Leltera delivered^ 

** ** receiTed in mails for distribution, 

Letters registered, 

Fees on same, $199,072 96 

Third and Fourth Class parcels registered, 

Feesonsame, $61,998 28 

Registered Packages and Pooches despatched, 

Honey Order packages distribated, 

Total, 1906, 

Total, 1906. 



2,668,091 
1,888,&2C^ 
8,894,700 
8,447,866 
2,495,912 

774,916 

1.986,881 
181,727 



15,979,117 
14,663,419 



CiTT Dkuybrt Dkpabtmsnt. 

Local mail deposited In the General Post Offloe : 

Letters and Postal Cards 48,912,406- 

Books, Circalars, Merchandise, Ac, 54.949,778 

Letters and Postal Cards deposited in Stotions, 664 251,866 

Local 247.162,722 

Mall 417,089,148 

664,261.865 

Books, Circalars. Merchandise. Ac., deposited in Stations, 481,590,150- 

Local 98,944,217 

MaU 882,645.988 

481,600,160 

MaU deUvered through Lock Boxes 800.401.488 

Letters and Postal Cards, 189,699,788 

Papers, Circulars, Ac, 110,704,700 

800,404,488 

Letters returned to card of senders by General Post OflHoe and Stations, 8,006,124 

Registered Letters delivered by Carriers, 2,861,620 

Amount of Stamps, Stamped Envelopes, Ac, sold at Stations. $10,601,1 18 09- 

IMQUIBT AXD DkAD LlTTlR DXPABTmNT. 

Number of inquiries for missing mail matter, 82,701 

N umber of cases successful ly terminated, 46,761 

Losses reported to Chief Inq>ector Post Office Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. ftod unsuccessful, 86,940 

82,701 

Letters, tracers, notifloations, Ac, sent out relative to missing mail matter, Ac. 768.090 

Unclaimed advertised Letters 686,755- 

City Letters 672,204 

*' Miscellaneous Letters, 84,060- 

Letters returned to card of senders, 862.451 
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Domestic held for postage, 8d and 4th class matter, notifled, 

forwarded, 

** •• *• •* ** unclaimed, 

Total DDmber of Letters misdirected, corrected and forwarded, 

sent to Dead Letter Office ... 

" " Postal Cards, misdirected, sent to Dead Letter Office, 

Packages containing nnmallable destroctive matter,. 

" " *• " " *• returned to senders or ad- 

Qrossoes, ..••.....•••t*. 
" cent to Dead Letter Office, 

Letters and Packages ref osed by addressees for postage due, Jl^, 

'* toflctitioiis addressee, 

" addressed to foreign countries held for postage, 

** ** ** '* containing coin and Jewelry, nnmailable. 

Domestic Letters held for postage, addressees notified, 

** forwarded 

** •* ** •• unclaimed 

Hotel Letters unclaimed sent to Dead Letter Office, 

Misdirected 2d class matter returned to publishers, 

Newspapers misdirected sent to Dead Letter Office, 

Foreign Newspapers received without address, 

Valuable Dead Letters returned from Dead Letter Office for special delivery,.. 
Total number of pieces of mail matter sent to Dead Letter Office, 

FOBBION DbPABTMBNT. 

Letters forwarded to Foreign Countries, 

Letter Bags delivered 

Paper '* " 

Letters received from Foreign Countries, 

Letter Bags received, 

Paper '* •' 

Supplementary Postage, 

AVBRAOB QUANTITIBS OV MaIL MATTBK DiSPOSBD OV IN ONB DaT DIJBIHO THB 

LetUrt. 
Lbttbr Mails. Nttmber, 

Originating at New-York, 2,084,978 

Received in maUs 85e,e55 

Pouches despatched to 284 Post Offices and 185 Routes, at an average 

weight of 19 lbs. each 1,946 

Nbwspapbb Mail— 2d, 8d ahd 4th Class Matter. 

Sacks of matter received for distribution at an average weight of 60 lbs. 

each, 2.776 

Sacks of matter despatched to 626 Post Offices and 449 Routes, at an 

average weight of 60 1 bs. each, 10,421 

Total weight of mail matter, sacks and pouches, despatched, 

Forbion Mattbr. 

Boot. 
Received per SUamen, Number. 

Average number of Letters, 81,252 

Contained in bags, 106 

Average number of bags of papers, 87 

Totals, 192 



6,860 

4.W5 

1,886 

1,088.061 

286,8M 

138.256 

2.867 

1,186 

1,788 

4M18 

14,762 

1,802 

129 

168,688 

101,718 

61,920 

104,587 

162,586 

16,9^8 

80,719 

7,067 

8,178.1:6 



101,896.061 
169,617 
2»l,515 

57,172,487 
191,778 
158.868 
$17,699 

Ybar 1906. 

Weight, 
Foundt. 

47,825 
8,294 

86,974 



166,560 

625.260 
7913E0 



WHght, 
Povndt. 



1,156 
1.218 

2.878 
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Detpatefud per Stsam&n, 

Average number of Letters, 77,185 

ContalDed in bags, 

Average number of bags of papers, 

ToUls 



126 
165 

"So 



1,500 
9,900 

11,400 



LooAii Mattib~Lxttbbs. 



Lock Ax JkUvery, 
Letters and Poetol Cards, .. 



LeiUrs. 

Number, 

601,078 



Weight. 

Founds. 

9,M8 



Rboapitxtlatiom. 

No. LeUere, 

Domestic Matter, 8,891 

Foreign matter, inward, 81,852 

Totals of matter despatched oyer inland routes,. 2,482,880 

Foreign matter, oatward, 77,186 




Lettere. 

Number, 

Lock Box Delivery, 601,078 



Weight, 

Pounds, 

9,948 



601,078 

8,101,188 
1,181,915,870 



881,167 
11,400 



9,248 



Totals for the year 1906 

Cash Statimbnt for thb Tbab bndiko Dbobmbbb 81st, 1906. 

Sevenue 
Debit Items, Account, 

To sales of Postage Stamps, <S^., $15,788,880 81 



12.849 861,810 
4,689,885 810,910,660 



General 
Account, 



•* Second Class Postage 

" Third and Fourth Class Postage 

** Unpaid Postage, 

** Postmaster-General*s Draft, 

" Surplus Revenue from Stamped Paper, 

" Deficient Registry Fees, 

" Box Rents 

*' Waste Paper and other Miscellaneous Receipts, . 

•' Auditor^s Circular 

'* Mail Sacks, 

** Transfer from Money Order Account, 

** Balance from Revenue Account, 



1,508,964 18 

868,148 88 

117,448 16 

6 12 

711 18 

6 24 

36,966 11 

4,560 62 

4 18 

251 15 



$1,054,476 68 
12,103,128 21 



OrisdU Items, 

By Postmaster^s Compensation, 

*' Ship Letters, 

•* Clerk Hire, 

'* General Expense, 

*' Special Delivery Service, 

** Free Delivery Service, 

•* Ruml Free Delivery 

*' Railway Mall Service 

" Foreign Mail Transportation 

** Transfer to Money Order Account, 

** Department Drafts, 

** Excess Postage returned, 

" Miscellaneous 

" Deposit to credit of the United States 

** Balance due United States, (Net Revenue,). 



$17,820,914 48 


$18,157,604 89 


18.000 00 




592 




8,218,768 16 


• ••• 


858,171 69 




116,052 56 




2,0i2.768 75 




.... 


$1,846,891 77 


.... 


285,629 86 


• ••• 


54,857 94 


.... 


867,477 66 


.... 


19,847 89 


.... 


84 60 


.... 


14 96 


.... 


10,602,860 91 


18.108,158 85 


.... 



Totals $17,880,914 48 $18,197,604 89 
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COXPABATITS STATBinXT. 

1908. SAle Of Stampi, Ac $15,788,880 81 

Second Claae PotUge 1,608,964 18 

Third and Fourth OlMt PotUge, 868,148 88 

Pottage Dne Stampt, 117,448 16 

$17,778,410 n 

1906. Sale* of Stamps, Ac $14,600,818 97 

Second Olaaa Postage, 1,8M,072 38 

Third and Fourth Claaa Pottage 114,907 10 

Pottage Dae Stampa, 108,830 06 

16,t09,8SS 71 

Increase, (9.67 per cent.) $1,606.588 21 

Net RiTBinnB. 

1906 118,108,158 85 

1905 10,894,860 80 

Increase, (11.09 per cent,) $1,808,878 05 
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RANGE OF PRICES OF GOVERNMENT SECURITIES AT NEW YORK. 
During thb Tbar 1906. 



The following statement exhibits the monthly range of prices 
of Government Securities at New York during the year 1906. 
Compiled from sales made at the Stock Exchange : 

COUFON BOKDS. RieiBTBRBD BOHDS. 

Com, 8'«. 4*#. 4*#. 1984. 2>. 8V. 4*«. 4V. 1986, 

Janaary— 1080. 1918. 1907. 19-^. PhU,I. Cont. 1918. 19u7. 1986. Ama. 

Opening 108^ ](M^ 108U 1811^ 100^ 108^^ .... 10) 

HlRheBt 109^ 104 lOSVi 181^ 109V2 108>i .... 108 

Lowest \mi 10^^ lOCiH iJiO 109H 1^ •••• 108 

Cloalnff 108^ 101 108^ 181H 109^ 108^ .... 108 

Pebroary— 

Opening 10) 1029^ .... 1^ lOM^ 1084^ 189U ... 

Higheat li-8H IOkU .... 18uR lOSg 10»3 \9(M .... 

Lowest 104 10.^ .... 1]{994 IOhW 108^ IS^iZ .... 

CloaM 108H 103^ ldO>I 108^ 10»^ 1^ .... 

March- 
Opening 104U 103V6 lOiU lOflfi 

Highest 104^2 104« 101% lOtfg 

Lowest 104j2 108Vj 10894 JUsS 

Closinif 104H 10492 104^ ICW^ 

April— 

Opening 108$i 104 1089^ 18-2^ •••• 108^ 108% 108% 

Highest 108% 104% lOdK 18<^ .... 106% 108% 108% 

Lowest 104% 104 108% 181 .... 108% 108 108% 

Closing 108% 101% 108% 181% .... 108% 108 1(8% 

May- 
Opening. ia3 108% 181 111 108% 102% 103% 199 

Highest 108% 108% 181 111 108% 10:% 108% 189 

Lowest 102% 108% 189% 111 108% 108% 101% 189 

Closing 10:e% 108>4 180% 111 108% 108% 108% 1«9 

June — 

Opening 108U 108 108% 1;^^ .... 108% 108% 

Highest 108% 109% 104kl 129% .... 108% 100% 

Lowest 108% 108 108% 189% .... lOSil 10!?% 

Closing 1042 108% 10J% l.:9% .... 10»% 103% 

Jnly— 

nS'hest^*!!!!.*.*!;.*!!!!;.'.' WW i^ lojg i^ !!!! i^ WWW WWW .*.';.* WWW, 

ciosingV.V. !.'.'!! !!!!!!.'! !... iS% io8% i^ !!!.* 104 WWW. WWW !!!! !!!.' 

Open^g. 104% 106% 103% 189% 108% 108% 180% .... 

Highest 104% 104 108% 181% 108% 103% 181% .... 

Lowest 104% 103% 108% 189% 103% 103% 180% .... 

Closing 104% 108% 103% 131% 108% 103% 131% .... 

September- 
Opening 108% 105% ... 108 181 

Highest 108% 105% .... 108 181% .... 

Lowest 108% 106% .... 108 181 

Closing 108% 106% .... 108 181% .... 

October- 
Opening 104% \Q^H 108% 18Mi .... 108% .... 105% 

Highest 104% 108X 10^% 181% 10^% .... 106% 

Lowest 104% 103% 108X 181^ 10*^ .... 106% 

Closing 104% 103% 102% 181% 10-^% .... lo42 

.November- 
Opening 104% .... 108% 130% .... 104 180% .... 

Highest 104% .... 108% 13091 .... 104 180% .... 

Lowest 104% .... 108 130% .... 104 18U% .... 

Closing 104% ... 108 180% .... 104 130% .... 

uecember— 

Opening 104 108% 108 18(^ 100% 

Highest 106% 108% 108 180% 10j% 

Lowest 104 103% 101% 130% lUO% 

Clos«iig 106% 108% 101% 180% 100% 

* Philippine Islands porchase money 4*s, 1914-84. 
O 
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COMPARATIVE PRICES OF LEADING ARTICLES OF PRODUCE IN THE 
NEW-YORK MARKET. 

The following statement exhibits the comparative prioes of lead- 
ing articles of produce in the New-Tork market on the Slst day of 
December for the last five years : 

1908. 

AshM-Pots 100 lbs. I4.87H 

Pearls 100 lb«. «.«6 

Braadstaffs— Wheat Floor, SUte bbl. 4.46 

We«tcni bbl. 4.10 

Rye Floor. bbl. 8.80 

Corn Meal bbl. 8.80 

Wheat-No. 1 Spring bnsh. .8696 

Rye— Western bash. .09 

Oats-SUte bosh. .42 

Western bash. .88^ 

Com— Old Western, mixed bash. .68^ 

Cotton^Middling upland lb. .00 

Middling good lb. .00^ 

Fish— Dry Cod quintal, 5.60 

No. 1 Bay Mackerel bbl. 80.60 

Fraits- Raisins, layers box, 1.75 

CarrantB lb. .0.\96 

Hay-Shipping 100 lbs. .93^ 

Hemp— Manila lb. .08^ 

Hope lb. .85 

Iron— Scotch Pig ton, Nom. 

American Pig ton, 8900 

Laths M. 8.86 

Leather— Hemlock sole, light lb. .84)^ 

Oak sole, light lb. .87 

Molasses— New Orleans gall. .15 

Naval trtores— Spirits Turpentine .... gall. .56 

Common Rosin bbl. 1.81^ 

Oils-Crude Whale gall. .46 

Sperm gall. .76 

Unseed gall. .4^ 

Petroleum— Crude gall. Nom. 

Refined in bulk, S. W. . .gall. .059^ 

Provisions— Pork, Mess bbl. 18.60 

• IMme bbl. 81.85 

Beef, Extra, Mess bbl. 10.86 

Beef, Hams bbl. 81.00 

Hams, pickled lb. .ll^^ 

Shoulders, pickled lb. .0^ 

Lard— Western lb. .lO^ii 

Butter, Prime State lb. .86 

Cheese. Fine Factory lb. .1^ 

Rice, good lb. .0696 

Salt, Liverpool, ground sack, .00 

Ashton*8 sack, 8.85 

Seeds, Clover lb. .W% 

Sugar— Cuba, raw lb. .03 15-16 

Reflned,hards lb. .04^ 

Tallow.. lb. .06K 

Wool. Ohio fleece lb. .81^ 



1908. 


1904. 


1900. 


1906. 


16.60 


I5.87H 


f5.8n< 


$5.60 


6.75 


6.86 


7.50 


7.87% 


4.80 


6.80 


5.06 


4.5:% 


4.85 


5.65 


4.90 


4.70 


8.48H 


4.85 


4.10 


396 


8.90 


8.85 


8.80 


3.10 


.fl6« 


1.WJ6 


.05 


.90% 


.58 


.87 


.6^ 


.65% 


.48M 


.a7H 


.87% 


.4(% 


.48H 


.85H 


.36 


.40% 


.58 


.54% 


.58 


.58 


.11% 


.0619-80 .11% 


.10 18.80 


.1816-16 .07 8-6 


.18 


.11% 


6.85 


5.87% 


6.18% 


6.75 


80.00 


87.00 


88.00 


88.00 


1.75 


1.87% 


1.55 


8.00 


.04% 


MK 


.06% 


.07% 


.75^ 


mi 


.70 


.82% 


.0^ 


^m 


.09% 


.10 


^1 


.85 


.17% 


.88 


Nom. 


Nom. 


Nom. 


Nom. 


15.50 


17.6^ 


17.86 


84.50 


8.10 


8.50 


5.50 


4.87% 


.8^ 


^H 


.87 


.88 


.86« 


.86 


•3^ 


.8^ 


.16 


.16% 


.17 


.17% 


.69H 


.58 


.68% 


.71 


8.55 


8.88% 


8.65 


4.56 


.47 


.46 


Nom. 


Nom. 


.66 


.68 


.61 


.68 


.87Vi 


.43% 


.41% 


.4^ 


Nom. 


.18 


Nom. 


.18 


.06W 


.0718-80 


.09 8-6 


.07% 


18JS0 


18.76 


14.6i% 


18.00 


14.86 


18.50 


16.00 


18.60 


8.60 


9.00 


9.75 


19.76 


80.50 


33.00 


88.00 


88.50 


.lOK 


.08% 


.06% 


.1^ 


.05% 


.06% 


MH 


.08 


.18% 


.07 Mfl 


.07% 


09% 


.88 


.84 


.81 


.80% 


.nji 


.11 


.18% 


.18% 


.04^ 


.03% 


.04% 


.04% 


.90 


.90 


.90 


Nom. 


Nom. 


Nom. 


Nom. 


Nom. 


.07H 


.08% 


.18% 


.08% 


.08 


.04% 


.08% 


.080-10 


.04 7-16 .059^ 


.047-10 .047-ia 


.0M< 


.04% 


.04% 


.06% 


.88H 


.84 


.86% 


.8^ 
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of Produce, Prices of. in the New Tork market, page 282. 

Assaj Office, New Tork.— Operations of, page 212. 
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206. 207. 
Aostralasla.— Commerce of New Tork and the United Sutes with, pages 144, 

174, 177. 179. 
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141, 175, 178, 181. 

B. 

Bacon and Hams -Exports of. pages 124. 189. 188. 
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175, 177, 178, 181. 
Bread.noffs —Exports of, pages 120, 188, 161. 

Imports of, page 107. 

Prices of, page 232. 

British Columbia.— Commerce of New York and the United States with, page 

143. 
Ballion and Specie.— Deposited at the Mints and Assay OflQces of the United 

States, pages 208, 210. 

Exports of, pages 101, 105, 128, 189, 146, 167, 168, 159. 

Imports of, pages 101. 103, 119, 188, 146. 157, 168, 169. 

Re-Exports of, pages 187, 146, 157, 168, 159. 

Batter Trade of New York, page 47. 

Exports of, pages 47. 125, 189. 

Prices of, pages 47, 232. 



Canals of the State of New York. — Transportation on the, page 190. 

Carrjing Trade of New York. — Foreign, page 140. 

Cattle, Beef. - Exports of, pages 119, 189, 165. 
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pages 141, 174, 175, 177. 178. 
Champagne — Imports of, page 42. 
Cheese and Butter Trades of New York, page 43. 

Exports of, pages 43, 125, 139, 163, 

Prices of, pages 43. 232. 

Chemicals and Drugs — Exports of, page 120. 

Imports of, page 108. 

Chili. — Commerce of New York and the United States with, pages 141, 175, 

178, 181. 
Chinese Empire. — Commerce of New York and the United States with, pages 

142, 174, 175, 177, 178, 181. 
Cigars.— Imports of, page 117. 

Clearing House of New York. — ^Transactions of, page 213. 
Coal Trade of New York, page 74. 

Consumption of, page 76. 

Coffee Trade of the United States, page 24. 

Consumption of, page 28. 

Exports of, page 121. 

Imports of, at the Port of New York, compared with other Ports of the 

United States, pages 24, 109, 188, 149. 

Prices of, pages 24, 30. 
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Coin and Bullion.— Exports of, pages 101, 105, 128, 139, 146, 157, 158, 159. 

Imports of, pages 101, 103, 119. 138, 146, 167, 158. 159. 

Re-Exports of, pages 137, 146, 157, 168, 159. 

Coinage of the United States Mint and Branches, page 205. 

Colombia.— Commerce of New York and the United Sutes with, pages 148» 

174. 175, 178, 181. 
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Commerce.~Foreign, of N«w York, pages 101, 106, 188, 140, 141, 172, 178, 

174, 177. 180, 181. 
United States, pages 106, 188, 140, 141, 172. 178, 175, 176, 177, 178. 179, 

182, 188. 
Copper, Exports of, pages 121, 189. 
Cora, lodiao.— Exports of, pages 120, 188. 

Prices of, page 282. 

Costa Rica, Commerce of New York and the United States with, pages 141, 

176, 178. 
Cotton Crop of the United Sutes, page 79. 

Consamption of, page 81. 

Exports of. from the Port of New York, compared with other Ports of 

the United SUtes, pages 121, 188, 160. 

Prices of, page 98. 

Receipts of, at New York, page 79. 

Manufactares.— Exports of, pages 86, 189. 

Imports of, at the port of New York, compared with other Ports of 

the United SUtes, pages 109, 188, 154. 

Prices of, at New York, page 96. 

Cnba. —Commerce of New York and the United States with, pages 142, 174. 

176, 177, 178, 180, 181. 
Castoms, Receipts of, at New York, pages 104, 171. 

D. 

Danish West Indies.— Commerce of New York and the United States with, 

pages 142. 174, 176. 177, 178. 
.Debt of the City of New York, page 201. 

SUte of New York, page 200. 

United States, pages 198, 199. 

Denmark and Dependencies. —Commerce of New York and the United States 

with, pages 142, 174, 175. 177, 178, 181. 
Domestic Exports from the Port of New York, pages 101, 119, 188, 189, 169. 
Drugs.— Exports of. page 120. 

Imports of, page 108. 

Dry Goods Trade of New York, page 94. 

Exports of, page 86. 

Imports of, pages 109, 138, 154. 

Price of, page 96. 

Dues.— Tonnage, at New York, page 195. 

Dutch East Indies. — Commerce of New York and the United States with, 

pages 146, 174, 176. 177, 179, 
West Indies and Dutch Quiana.— Commerce of New York and the United 

States with, pages 145, 174, 176, 177^ 179. 
Duties on Imports of Merchandise. — Receipts of, at New York, compared with 

other Ports of the United States, page 171. 

E. 
Earthen, Stone and China Ware.— Imports of, page 110. 
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East Indies, British. —Comineroe of New Tork and the United States with, 

pages 143, 174. 176. 177, 178 | 
Datoh.— Commerce of New York and the United States with, pages 145» 

174. 176, 177, 179. 
French.— Commerce of New York and the United States with, page 

143. 
Ecaador. — Commerce of New York and the United States with, page 142. : 

England and Dependencies.— Commerce of New York and the United States ! 

with, pages 143. 144, 174. 176, 177. 178. 179. 180. 181. 
Entrances and Clearances of Vessels at the Port of New York, pages 172, 178 

174. 177, 180. 181. 
Exchange. Foreign, at New York. Rates of. page 280. | 

Exports from the Port of New York for the calendar year 1906, page 101. 

for fiscal year 1906, pages 119, 188, 189. 169. 

Agricultaral Implements, pages 119, 138. j 

Argentine Repablic to, page 141. I 

Articles, Leading, pages 188. 189. ' 

A ostria- Hungary to, page 141. I 

Bacon and Hams, pages 124, 189, 163. j 

Beef Cattle, pages 119. 139. 166. ' 

Beef and Pork, pages 124, 139, 164. | 

Belgium to, page 141. 

Bermuda to, page 143. 

Bolivia to, page 141. 

Boots and Shoes, page 124. 

Brazil to, page 141. 

Breadstuffs, pages 120, 138. i 

British Australasia to, page 144. 

China to, page 143. 

Columbia to, page 148. 

. East Indies to, page 143. 

Quiana to, page 143. 

Oceania to, page 144. 

West Indies to, page 143. 

Bullion, pages 101, 106, 128, 139, 146, 167, 168, 169. 

Butter, pages 47, 126, 139. 

Cattle, Beef, pages 119. 139. 166. 

Central American States to, page 141. , 

Cheese, pages 43. 126, 189, 163. 

Chemicals and Drugs, page 120. 

Chili to, page 141. 

Chinese Empire to, page 142. 

Coffee, page 121. 

Coin and Bullion, pages 101, 105, 128, 139, 146, 167, 168, 169. 

Colombia to. page 142. 

Comparative, page 169. 

Copper, pages 121, 139. 

Corn, Indian, pages 120, 138. 

Costa Rica to, page 141. , 

Cotton, pages 79, 121, 138, 160. 
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Exports. —Cotton Manafaotnres. pages 86, 121, 189. 

Caba to, page 142. 

Denmark and Dependencies to, page 142. 

Domestic, pages 101, 119. 188, 189, 169. 

Drags and Chemicals, page 120. 

Drf Goods, pages 86, 121, 189. 

Datch East Indies to, page 145. 

-: — West Indies and Dutch Qaiana to, page 146. 

East Indies, British to, page 148. 

French to, page 142. 

Ecaador to, page 142. 

Egypt to, page 146. 

England and Dependencies to, pages 148, 144. 

Floor, pages 120, 188, 161. 

Foreign, pages 101. 105. 128, 170. 

France and Dependencies to, page 142. 

Fruits, page 122. 

Furs and Fur Skins, page 122. 

Germany and Dependencies to, page 148. 

Gibraltar to, page 148. 

Gold and Silver, pages 101, 105, 128. 189, 146, 167, 158, 169. 

Great Britain and Dependencies to, pages 148, 144. 

Greece to, page 144. 

Guatemala to, page 141. 

Hams and Bacon, pages 124, 189, 168. 

Hayti to, page 144. 

Hides, page 122. 

Honduras to, page 141. 

British to. page 148. 

Hong Kong to. page 144. 

Horses, page 119. 

India Rubber and Manufactures, page 122. 

Iron and Steel, and Iron and Steel Manufactures, pages 128, 124, 189. 

Italy to, page 144. 

Japan to, page 144. 

Korea to. page 144. 

Lard and Tallow, pages 124, 189, 166. 

Leather and Manufactures, pages 124, 189. 

Liberia to, page 144. 

Lumber, page 128. 

Madagascar to. page 142. 

Mexico to. page 144. 

Molasses, page 127. 

Naval Stores, page 125. 

Netherlands and Dependencies to, page 145, 

Newfoundland and Labrador to, page 148. 

Nicaragua to. page 141. 

Nova Scotia. New Brunswick, &c., to, page 148. 

Oil Cake, page 125. 
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Exports.— Oil, Whale, page 126. 

Oils, pages 61. 62, 68, 125, 189, 167. 

Panama to, page 141. 

Paragaaj to, page 145. 

Peru to, page 145. 

Petroleum, pages 61, 62, 68, 125, 189, 167. 

Philippine Islands to, page 145. 

Pork, pages, 124, 189, 164. 

Portagal and Dependencies to, page 145. 

Provisions, pages 124, 189, 

Roumania to, page 145. 

Russia to, page 145. 

Salvador to, page 141. 

San Domingo to, page 145. 

Slcins, page 122. 

Spain and Dependencies to, page 145. 

Specie and Ballion, pages 101, 105, 128, 189, 146, 157, 158, 159. 

Sugar, page 127. 

Sweden and Norway to, page 145. 

Switzerland to, page 145. 

Tallow, pages 124, 189, 166. 

Tobacco, pages 127, 189, 162. 

Turkey and Dependencies to, 146. 

United States, by the, pages 119, 188, 189. 169. 

Uruguay to, page 146. 

Venezuela to. page 146. 

Wheat, pages 120, 188, 161. 

Wheat Flour, pages 120, 188, 161. 

Wine, page 127. 

Wool, page 128. 

Manufactures, page 128. • 

F. 

Fees, Health Officer's, at New York, page 195. 

Quarantine, at New York, page 195. 

Fish. —Imports of, page 111. 

Flax and Hemp and Manufactures.— Imports of, at the Port of New York^ 

compared with other ports of the United States, pages 110, 188. 155. 
Flax Seed —Imports of. page 116. 
Foreign Commerce of the Port of New York, pages 101, 106. 188, 140, 141. 

172, 178, 174. 177, 180, 181. 

Exchange at New York, page 280. 

Exports from the Port of New York, pages 101, 105, 128, 170. 

Imports at the Port of New York, pages 101, 106, 188, 168. 

France and Dependencies.— Commerce of New York and the United States 

with, pages 142. 174, 175. 177, 178, 180, 181. 
Free Goods.— Imports of. at the Port of New York, pages 101, 106. 
Fruits.— Ex porta of, page 122. 
Including Nuta, Imports of, page 111. 
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Fan and Far Skins.— Exports of, page 122. 
Imports of, pages 111, 188. 



O. 



Germany and Dependencies.~Commerce of New York and the United States 

with, pages 148, 174, 175, 181. 
Gibraltar.— Commerce of New Tork and the United States with, pages 148 

176, 178. 
Glass and Glass Ware.— Imports of. page 112. 
Gold and Silver Ballion of Domestic Production.— Deposits and Purchases of 

at the Mints and Assay Offices, pages 208, 210. 

Exports of, pages 101, 105, 128, 189, 146, 157. 158, 159. 

Imports of, pages 101. 108,. 119, 188, 146, 157, 158, 159. 

Re-Exports. pages 187, 146, 157, 158, 159. 

Production of, in the United States, pages 208, 210. 

Government Securities, Prices of. at New York, page 229. 

Great Britain and Dependencies. — Ck>mmerce of New York and the United 

States with, pages 148, 144, 174. 175, 177. 178, 179, 180. 181. 
Greece.— Commerce of New York and the United States with, pages 144, 175. 
Greenland.— Commerce of New York and the United States with, page 142. 
Guatemala.— Commerce of New York and the United States with, pages 141, 

178. 



Hams and Bacon.— Exports of, pages 124, 189, 163. 

Prices of, page 282. 

Hayti.- Commerce of New York and the United States with, pages 144, 174, 

176, 179, 180. 181. 
Health Officer's Fees at New York, page 195. 

Hemp and Flax and Manufactures.— Imports of. pages 110, 188, 155. 
Hides.— Exports of, page 122. 

Imports of, pages 112, 188. 

Honduras. — Commerce of New York and the United States with, pages 141, 

174, 175, 177, 178. 

British.- Commerce of New York and the United States with, page 148. 

Hong Kong. — Commerce of New York and the United States with, pages 144^ 

175, 177, 179. 

Horses. — Exports of, page 119. 



Immigrants.— Arrival of, at the Port of New York, pages 191, 192. 
Imports at the Port of New York, pages 101, 106, 188, 168. 

Argentine Republic from, page 141. 

Articles. Leading, page 188. 

Austria-Hungary from, page 141. 

Belgium from, page 141. 

Bermuda from, page 148. 

Brandies, page 89. 
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Imports.— Brazil from, page 141. 

BreadataflEs, page 107. 

British Australasia from, page 144. 

China from, page 148. 

Columbia from, page 148. 

East Indies from, page 148. 

r Guiana from, page 148. 

Oceania from, page 144. 

West Indies from, page 148. 

Bullion, pages 101, 108. 119, 188, 146, 157. 158, 159. 

t '/entral American States from, page 141. 

Champagne, page 42. 

Chemicals and Drugs, page 108. 

Chili from, page 141. 

Chinese Empire from, page 142. 

Cigars, page 117. 

Coffee, pages 24, 109. 188, 149. 

Coin and BuUion. pages 101, 108, 119, 188, 146, 157. 158, 159. 

Colombia from, page 142. 

■ Comparatiye. page 168. 

CosU Rica from, page 141. 

Cotton Manufactures, pages 109, 188, 154. 

Cuba from, page 142. 

Denmaric and Dependencies from, page 142. 

Drugs and Chemicals, page 108. 

Dry Goods, pages 109, 188, 154. 

Dutch Bast Indies from, page 145. 

West Indies from, page 145. 

Earthen. Stone and China Ware, page 110. 

East Indies, BrltUh. from, page 148. 

Ecuador from, page 142. 

Egypt from, page 146. 

England and Dependencies from, pages 148, 144. 

Pish, page 111. 

Flax and Hemp and Manufactures, pages 110. 188, 155. 

Flax Seed, page 116. 

France and Dependencies from, page 142. 

Free Goods, pages 101, 106. 

Fruits, including Nuts, page 111. 

Furs and Fur Skins, pages 111, 188. 

Germany and Dependencies from, page 148. 

Gibraltar from, page 148. 

Glass and Glass Ware, page 112. 

Gold and Silver, pages 101. 103. 119, 188, 146, 157, 158. 159. 

Great Britain and Dependencies from, pages 148. 144. 

Greece from, page 144. 

Guatemala from, page 141. 

Hajrti from, page 144. 

Hemp and Flax and Manufactures, pages 110, 188. 155. 
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Imports.— Hides and Skins, pages 112, 188.' 

Honduras from, page 141. 

British from, page 148. 

Hong Kong from, page 144. 

India Rubber and Gutta Percha, Unmanufactured, pages 118, 188. 

Manufactures, page 118. 

Ireland from, page 148. 

Iron and Steel, and Iron and Steel Manufactures, pages 118, 166. 

Italy from, page 144. 

Japan from, page 144. 

Korea from, page 144. 

Lead and Manufactures, page 114. 

Leather and Manufactures, pages 114, 188. 

Liberia from, page 144. 

Lumber, page 118. 

Madagascar from, page 142. 

Mexico from, page 144. . 

Molasses, pages 19, 117, 148. 

Netherlands and Dependencies from, page 145. 

Newfoundland and Labrador from, page 148. 

Nicaragua from, page 141. 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ac, from, page 148. 

Oils, pages 78, 115. 

()pium, page 108. 

Panama from, page 141. 

Paraguay from, page 145. 

Peru, from, page 145. 

Philippine Islands from, page 145. 

Portugal and Dependencies from, page 145. 

PreciouH Stones, pages 110, 188. 

Provisions, page 114. 

Quebec. Ontario, Manitoba, &c., from, page 148. 

Railroad Bars or Rails, page 118. 

Russia from, page 145. 

Salt, page 116. 

Salvador from, page 141. 

San Domingo from, page 145. 

Scotland from, page 148 

Seeds, page 116. 

Segars, page 117. 

Servia from, page 145. 

Silk, raw, pages 116, 188. 

Mnnufaetures. pages 116, 188, 158. 

Soda and Salts of, page 108. 

Spain and Dependencies from, page 145. 

Specie and Bullion, pages 101, 108, 119, 188, 146, 157, 158, 159^ 

Sperm Oil, page 78. 

Steel Manufactures, pages 118, 156. 

Sugar, pages 5. 6, 188, 147. 
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Imports. — Sweden and Norway from, page 145. 

Switzerland from, page 145. 

—— Tea, pages 81. 117, 138, 150. 

-^ Tin and Manufactures, pages 118, 188. 

Tobacco and Manufactures, pages 67, 188. 

Tripoli from, page 146. 

Turkey and Dependencies from, page 146. 

United States, of the, pages 106, 188, 168. 

Uruguay from, page 146. 

Venezuela from, page 146. 

Watches, Watch Moyements and Materials, page 10J>. 

West Indies, British, from, page 148. 

Whale Oil, pages, 78, 115. 

Wine and Spirits, pages 86, 87, 88, 42, 117, 188. 

Wool, pages 118. 138, 151. 

Manufactures, pages 118, 188, 152. 

India Rubber and Guttapercha, Unmanufactured.— Imports of, pages 118, 188. 

Manufactures. — Exports of, page 122. 

Imports of, page 113 

Insurance, Rates of Marine, at New York, page 198. 

Ireland.— (Commerce of New York and the United States with, pages 148, 175. 

Iron Trade of New York, page 64. 

Exports of, pages 123, 124, 189. 

Imports of, and Steel, at the Port of New York, compared with other 

Ports of the United States, pages 113, 156. 

and Steel Manufactures, Imports of, pages 113, 156. 

Prices of, pages 71, 232. 

luly.— Commerce of New York and the United States with, pages 144, 174 

176. 179, 181. 

J. 

Jnpan.- -Commerce of New York and the United States with, pages 144 174 
176, 177, 179, 181 

K. 

Korea — Commerce of New York rfnd the United States with, pages 144, 176. 

L. 

Lake Ports. Tonnage of the Northern, page 186. 
Lard, Exports of, pages 124, 139, 166, 

Prices of. page 232. 

Lead and Manufactures, Imports of, page 114. 
Leather, Exports of, pages 124, 189. 

and Manufactures, Imports of, pages 114, 188. 

Prices of, page 232. 

Liberia. — Commerce of New York and the United States with, page 144. 
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Lumber. — Exports of, page 128. 
Imports of, page 118. 



M. 



Madagascar.— Commerce of New York and the United States with, page 142. 
Manufactures of Cotton, Imports of, at the Port of New York, compared with 

other Ports of the United States, pages 109, 188, 164. 
Manufactures of Flax and Hemp, Imports of, pages 110, 188, 155. 

Iron and Steel, Imports of, pages 118, 156. 

Silk, Imports of, pages 116, 188, 158. 

Wool, Imports of, pages 118, 188, 152. 

Marine Insurance, Rates of, at New York, page 198. 

Mexico.' Commerce of New York and the United States with, pages 144, 174, 

176, 179, 180, 181. 
Mints of the United States, Coinage of, page 205. 
Molasses Trade of the United SUtes, page 19. 

Consumption of, in the United States, page 19. 

Exports of, page 127. 

Imports of, at the Port of New York, compared with other Ports of the 

United States, pages 19, 117, 148. 
Prices of, page 28. 

N. 

Naral Stores.— Exports of, page 125. 

Prices of, page 282. 

Netherlands and Dependencies.— Commerce of New York and the United 

States with, pages 145, 174, 176. 177, 179, 180, 181. 
Newfoundland and Labrador.— Commerce of New York and the United States 

with, pages 148, 174, 175, 178. 
New York Assay Office, Operations of, page 212. 

Clearing House, Transactions of. page 218. 

Debt of the Citj of, page 201. 

of the State of. page 2C0. 

Duties on Imports received at, pages 104, 171. 

Entrances and Clearances of Vessels at, pages 172, 178, 174, 177, 180, 

181. 

Exports from, pages 119, 138. 189, 169. 

Foreign from, pages 101. 105, 128, 170. 

Foreign Carrying Trade of, page 140. 

Commerce of. pages 101, 106. 188, 140, 141. 172, 178, 174, 177, 180, 

181. 

Health Officer's Fees at, page 195. 

Immigrants, Arrival of. at the Port of, pages 191, 192. 

Imports at, pages 101. 106. 138, 168. 

Number and Tonnage of American Vessels which hare Entered and 

Cleared at the Port of, page 180. 
Number and Tonnage of Foreign Vessels which have Entered and 

Cleared at the Port of, page 181. 
Pilotage, Rates of, at, page 197. 
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New Tork. -Population of the City of. page 204. 

of the State of, page 204. 

Port of, its Boundaries and Port Charges, page 194. 

Port Warden Charges at, page 196. 

Post Office.'Transactions of, page 222. 

Quarantine Fees at, page 195. 

Rates of PiloUge at, page 197. 

Wharfage at, page 194. 

Real and Personal Estate of the City of, page 298. 

Real and Personal Estate of the State of, page 200. 

Recapitulation of the Entrances and Clearances of American Vessels at 

the Port of, page 180. 
Recapitulation of the Entrances and Clearances of Foreign Vessels at the 

Port of. page 181. 

Ship building at, page 189. 

Tonnage of. pages 184, 185. 

Dues at, page 196. 

Vessels, Number and Tonnage, belonging to Port of, page 186. 

Wharfage, Rates of, at, page 194. 

Nicaragua.— Commerce of New York and the United States with, pages 141 

177. 
Northern Lake Ports, Tonnage of, page 186. 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, &c. — Comronrce of New York and the United 

States with, pages 143. 174, 175, 177. 178. 

O. 

Oil Cake, Exports of, page 125. 

Oils.— Petroleum, Exports of, pages 125, 189, 167. 

Prices of, page 61. 

Imports of, pages 78, 115. 

Sperm, Imports of, page 78. 

Whale, Imports of, pages 78. 115. 

Prices of, page 78. 

Opium.— Imports of, page 108. 



Panama. — Commerce of New York and the United States with, pages 141, 174, 

175, 177, 178, 180, 181. 
Paraguay.— Commerce of New York and the United States with, page 145. 
Peru.— Commerce of New York and the United States with, pages 145, 176, 

179. 
Petroleum Trade of the United States, page 58. 

Exports of, from New York, pages 61, 62, 68, 125, 189, 167. 

from the United States, pages 125, 189, 167. 

Prices of, page 61. 

Philippine Islands.— Commerce of New York and the United Sutss with the, 

pages 145, 176, 176. 181. 
Pilotage at New York, Rates of, page 197. 
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Population of the Qtj of New York, page 204. 

of tLe State of New Tork, page 204. 

of the United Sutes, page 204. 

Pork.— Export^ of, pages 124. 189, 164. 

Prices of, page 282. 

Port of New York.— Its Boundaries and Port Charges, page 194. 

Port Warden Charges at the, page 196. 

Portugal and Dependencies. — Commerce of New York and the United 8lat«'f«- 

wlth, pages 146, 176. 178. 179, 181. 
Post Office, New York, Transactions of, page 222. 
Precious Stones. — Imports of, pages 110, 188. 
Prices of Hams, page 282. 

Beef and Pork, page 282 

BreadstnfEs, page 282. 

Butter, pages 47, 282. 

Cheese, pages 48, 232. 

Coffee, pages 24, 80. 

Cotton, page 98. 

Manufactures, page 96. 

Dry Goods, page 96. 

Foreign Exchange, page 280. 

Goyemment Securities, page 229. 

Hams, page 282. 

Iron, pages 71, 282. 

Leather, page 282. 

Molassr'S. page 28. 

Naval Stores, page 282. 

Oils, Whale and Sperm, page 78. 

Petroleum, page 61. 

Produce, Articles of, page 282. 

Salt, page 28*3. 

Securities, Goyemment, page 229. 

Sugar, page 18. 

Tallow, page 282. 

Tobacco, pages 68, 64. 

Whale Oil, page 78. 

Wool. pag#4 282. 

Produce, Articles of.— Prices of, page 282. 
Proyisions.— Exports of, pages 124, 189. 
Imports of, page 114. 

Q. 

Quarantine Fees at New York, page 196. 

Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, &c.— Commerce of New York and the Unitedi 
States with, pages 148, 174, 177. 

R. 

Railroad Bars or Rails.— Imports of, page 118. 
P 
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Rates of Foreign ExchaDge at New York, page 2B0. 

Marine Insurance at New York, page 198. 

Pilotage at New York, page 197. 

Wharfage at New York, page 194. 

Real and Personal Estate of the State of New York, page 200. 

of the City of New York, page 203. 

Receipts of Customs at New York, pages 104, 171. 

Re-Exports from the Port of New York, pages 101, 105, 128. 170. 

from the United States, pages 128, 170. 

Roumanla.— Commerce of New York and the United States with, page 145. 
Russia on the Baltic, White and Black Seas.— Commerce of New York and 
the United States with, pages 146, 176, 179. 

S. 

Salt.— Imports of, page 116. 

Prices of, page 232. 

Salvador.— Commerce of New York and the United States with, page 141. 
San Domingo.— Commerce of New York and the United States with, pages 

145, 175, 176. 178, 179, 180, 181. 
Sayings Banks in the Citj and County of New York. — Compared with the 

Savings Banks In other Counties of the State, page 221. 
Scotland. — Commerce of New York and the United States with, pages 148, 

174, 175. 178. 
Securities, Qovemment, Prices of, at New York, page 229. 
Seeds, Imports of, page 116. 
Segars, Imports of, page 117. 
Shipbuilding In the State of New York, page 189. 

In the United States, page 189. 

Silk, Raw, Imports of, pages 116, 188. 

Manufactures, Imports of, at the Port of New York, compared with 

other Ports of the United States, pages 116, 188, 158. 
Silver and Gold, Production of. In the United States, pages 208, 210. 
Skins, Exports of, page 122. 
Soda and Salts of. Imports of, page 108. 
Spain and Dependencies. — Commerce of New York and the United States 

with, pages 145, 175, 176, 178, 179, 181. 
Specie and Bullion, Exporte of, pages 101, 105, 128, 189. 146, 157, 158. 

159. 

Imports of. pages 101, 108, 119, 188, 146, 157. 158, 159. 

Re-Exports of, pages 187. 146, 157. 158. 159. 

Sugar Trade of the United States, page 5. 

Consumption of, in the United States, page 18. 

Exports of, page 127. 

Imports of, at the Port of New York, compared with other Ports of 

the United States, pages 6. 109, 188, 147. 

Prices of, page 18. 

Sweden and Norway. — Commerce of New York and the United States with 

pages 145, 176, 178, 179, 181. 
Switzerland— Commerce of New York and the United States with, page 145. 
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Tallow, Exports of, pages 124. 189, 166. 

Prices of, page 282, 

Tea Trade of New York, page 81. 

Imports of, at the Port of New York, compared with other Ports of the 

United States, pages 117, 138, 150. 
Tin and Manafactures. — Imports of, pages 118, 188. 
Tobacco Trade of New York, page 51. 
Exports of, from the Port of New York, compared with other Ports of 

the United States, pages 127, 189, 162. 

Imports of, pages 67, 188. 

Prices of, pages 68, 64. 

Tonnage of the Port of New York, pages 184, 186. 

Dues at the Port of New York, page 195. 

Northern Lake Ports, page 186 

SUte of New York, pages 184, 185. 

United States, page 187. 

Distribution of, page 188. 

Trade, Foreign Carrying, of New York, page 140. 
Transactions of the New York Clearing House, page 213. 

Post Office, page 222. 

Transportation on the Canals of the State of New York, page 190. 

Turkey and Dependencies — Commerce of New York and the United States 

with, pages 146, 175, 176, 179, 181. 

U. 

United Kingdom. — Commerce of New York and the United States with, pages 
148, 174, 175, 177, 178. 

United States Assay Offices— Bars manufactured at, pages 206, 207. 

Bacon and Hams, Exports of, by the, pages 124, 189, 168. 

^-^ Banks, National, their condition, as shown by their Reports to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, page 218. 

Beef Cattle, Exports of, by the, pages 119, 189, 165. 

Beef and Pork, Exports of, by the, pages 124, 189, 164. 

Bread^tufEs. Exporto of, by the, pages 120, 188, 161. 

BulUon and Specie, Exports of, by the, pages 128, 139. 146, 157, 158, 159. 

Importe of, by the, pages 119. 188. 146. 157. 168, 159. 

Re-Exports of, by the, pages 187, 146, 157, 158, 169. 

Carrying Trade, Foreign, of the, page 140, 

Cattle, Beef, Exports of, by the, pages 119, 189, 165. 

Cheese, Bacon and Hams, Exports of, by the, pages 125, 189, 168. 

Chemicals and Drugs, Imports of. by the, page 108. 

Cigars, Imports of, by the, page 117. 

Coffee, Imports of, by the, pages 24. 109, 188. 149. 

Coin and Bullion. Exports of, by the, pages 128. 189. 146. 157, 158, 169. 

Imports of, by the, pages 119, 188. 146, 157. 158, 159. 

Re-Exports of, by the, pages 137, 146, 157, 158. 169. 

Coinage of the, page 205. 
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TTnited Statoi.— Commerce of the, with Foreign Coantries, pages 100, 188, 140» 

Uh 172, 178, 175, 176, 178, 179, 182, 188. 

Copper, Ezporte of, by the. pages 121, 189. 

Cotton, Exports of, by the, pages 79, 121, 188, 160. 

Manufactures, Exports of, by the, pages 86, 121, 189. 

Imports of, by the pages, 109, 188, 164. 

Debt of the, pages 198, 199. 

Domestic Exports of the, pages 119, 188, 189. 169. 

Dry Goods, Imports of, by the, pages 188, 154. 

Duties on Imports of Merchandise, Receipts of, by the, page 171. 

Entrances into and Clearances of Vessels from the Ports of the, pages 

176, 176, 178, 179, 182, 188. 

Flax and Hemp Manufactures, Imports of, by the, pages 110, 188, 155. 

Seed, Imports of, by the, page 116. 

Foreign Commerce of the, pages 106, t88, 140, 141. 172, 178, 175, 176, 

178, 179, 182, 188. 

Exports of the, pages 128, 170. 

Fruits, Including Nuto, ImporU of, by the, page 111. 

Furs and Fur Skins, Exports of, by the, page 122. 

Imports of, by the, pages 111, 188. 

Glass and Glass Ware, Imports of, by the, page 112. 

Gold and Silver Bullion,— Deposits and Purchases of, at the Mints and 

Assay Offices of the, pages 208, 210. 

Exports of. by the, pages 128, 189, 146, 157, 158, 169. 

Imports of, by the. pages 119, 188, 146, 167. 158, 169. 

Production of, in the, pages 208, 210. 

Re-Exporto of, by the, pages 187, 146, 167, 158, 169. 

Hams and Bacon, Exports of, by the, pages 189, 168. 

Hemp and Flax and Manufaotures, Imports of, by the, pages 110, 188, 

155. 

Hides and Skins, Exports of, by the, page 122. 

Imports of, by the, pages 112, 188. 

Imports of the, pages 106, 188, 168. 

India Rubber and Gutta Percha, Unmanufactured, Imports of, by the, 

pages 118, 188. 

Manufactures, Exports of, by the, page 122. 

Imports of, by the, page 118. 

Iron and Steel.. and Iron and Steel Manufactures, Exports of, by the, 

pages 128, 124, 139. 

Imports of, by the, pages 118. 156. 

Lard and Tallow. Exports of, by the, pages 124, 189. 166. 

Lead and Manufactures, Imports of, by the, page 114. 

Leather and Manufactures, Exports of, by the, pages 124, 189. 

Imports of, by the, pages 114, 188. 

Lumber, Exports of, by the, page 128. 

Imports of, by the, page 118. 

—^ Molasses, Exports of, by the, page 127. 

Imports of, by the, pages 117, 148. 

Oils, Imports of, by the, page 115. 
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United States —Petroleum, Exports of, by the, pages 125, 189, 167. 

Population of the, page 204. 

Railroad Bars or Ralls, Imports of, by the, page 118. 

Receipts from Duties on Imports of Merchandise, by the, page 171. 

Salt, Imports of, by the, page 116. 

Securities, Prices of, at New York, page 229. 

Ship-building in the, page 189. 

Silk, Raw, Importo of, by the. pages 116, 138. 

Silk Manufactures. Imports of, by th , pages 116. 188, 158. 

Silver and Gold, Production of, in the, pages 208, 210. 

Soda and Salts of. Imports of, by the, page 108. 

Specie and Bullion, Exports of, by the, pages 12S, 189, 146, 157, 168, 

159. 

Imports of, by the, pages 119, 188. 146, 157, 158. 159. 

ReExports of, by the, pages 187, 146, 157, 158. 159. 

Sugar, Consumption of. In the, page 18. 

Exports of, by the, page 127. 

Imports of, by the, pages 6, 109, 188, 147. 

Tea, Imports of, by the, pages 117, 188. 150. 

Tin and Manufactures, Imports of, by the. pages 118, 188. 

Tobacco. Exports of, by the, pages 127. 189. 162. 

and Manufactures, Imports of, by the, pages 57, 188. 

Tonnage of the, page 187. 

Distribution of the, page 188. 

Trade, Foreign Carrying, of the. page 140. 

Wheat and Wheat Flour, Exports of, by the, pages 120, 188, 161. 

Wine, Imports of, by the, pages 117, 188. 

Wool, Imports of, by the. pages 118. 188, 151. 

Manufactures, Imports of, by the, pages 118, 188, 152. 

Uruguay. — Commerce of New York and the United States with, pages 146, 

175, 176, 178, 179, 181. 



Venezuela.— Commerce of New York and the United States with, pages 146, 

176, 178, 179, 180, 181. 
Vessels belonging to the Port of New York. Number and Tonnage, page 185. 

Belonging to the Northern Lake Ports, page 186. 

Engaged in the Foreign Trade of the United States, which haye Entered 

and Cleared at the Port of New York, pages. 172, 178, 174. 177, 180, 181. 
Engaged in the Foreign Trade of the United States, 1887 to 1906, pages 

182, 188. 
Recapitulation of the Entrances and Clearances of American, at the Port 

of New York, page 180. 
— * Recapitulation of the Entrances and Clearances of Foreign, at the Port of 

New York, page 181. 

W. 
Warden, Port, Charges of, at New York, page 195. 
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Watches, Watch Movements and Materialg, Imports of, page 109. 

West Indies, British.— Commerce of New Tork and the United SUtes with, 

pages 148, 174, 175. 177. 178. 
Danish.— Ck>mmerce of New York and the United States with, pages 

142, 174, 176, 177, 178. 
Datch.— Commerce of New Tork and the United States with, pages 145. 

174, 176, 177. 179. 
French.— Commerce of New York and the United States with,' pages 

141. 174, 177. 178. 
Whale Fishery of the United States, page 77. 

Vessels employed in the, page 78. 

Oil, Exports of, page 135 

Imports of, pages 78, 115. 

Prices of, page 78. 

Wharfage, Rates of, at New York, page 194. 

Wheat and Wheat Flonr, Exports of, pages 120. 138, 161. 

Wine and Spirit Trade of New York, page 84. 

Exports of, page 127. 

Imports of. pages 86, 87, 88, 42. 117, 188. 

Wool, Exporte of, page 128. 

Imports of, at the Port of New York, compared with other Ports of 

the United States, pages 118, 188, 151. 
— Manafactnres, Imports of, at the Port of New York, compared with 

other Ports of the United States, pages 118, 188, 152. 
Prices of, page 382. 
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